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Prohibition Victorious 
Eminent Dry Leader’s View of the Election 


By ERNEST H.. CHERRINGTON 


GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE WORLD LEAGUE AGAINST ALCOHOLISM 


The country has duly adopted the Eighteenth Amendment. Those who 
object to it have the right to advocate its modification or repeal. Meantime, 
it is binding upon the national and State governments and all our inhabi- 
tants. The Federal enforcement bureau is making every effort to prevent 
violations, especially through smuggling, manufacture and transportation, and 
to prosecute generally all violations for which it can secure evidence. It is 
bound to continue this policy. Under the terms of the Constitution, however, 
the obligation is equally on the States to exercise the power which they have 
through the executive, legislative, judicial and police branches of their gov- 
ernments in behalf of enforcement. The Federal Government is doing and will 
continue to do all it can in this direction and is entitled to the active coopera- 
tion of the States.—F'rom President Coolidge’s message to Congress on Dee. 4. 


with a conclusiveness which can 
hardly be seriously questioned that 
the American people are behind the Pro- 


| recent election demonstrated 


hibition movement not alone in over- 
whelming numbers but with a remark- 
able intensity of interest. While many 
other factors entered into the Republican 
national victory, these factors cannot 
overshadow the Prohibition issue. This 
broke the Solid South. This wiped out 
party lines in State after State. This 
gave a new mandate to courts, legislat- 
ors and administrative officers. 

It was not the friends of Prohibition 
who made this the dominant issue in the 
campaign. On the contrary the friends 
of the Eighteenth Amendment did all in 
their power to keep this question out of 
partisan politics. The Democratic can- 
didate, however, rewriting the Houston 
platform, into which he inserted his own 
personal opposition to Prohibition, made 
the issue clear-cut, intensifying it by his 
choice of a Wet Republican to conduct 
the campaign. Leading Dry Democrats, 
foreseeing the inevitable effect this 
would have upon the Democratic Party, 


had sought unavailingly to prevent it. 
Finding their efforts fruitless and real- 
izing that the contest was no longer 
between a Republican and a Democrat, 
but between Prohibition and the over- 
throw of Prohibition, they announced 
their intention to “detour around Al 
Smith,” remaining Democrats, even while 
they supported the Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate. The countless Hoover- 
Democrat clubs and the many anti-Smith 
Democratic organizations introduced a 
unique element into the campaign. These 
organizations were headed and supported 
by men who throughout their entire lives 
had been devoted to the principle as well 
as the policy of Prohibition. These were 
and had long been prominent in the 
councils of the Democratic Party. They 
publicly announced their intention of 
remaining in that party. But they made 
it clear that they felt Prohibition was 
the most important election issue. 

The cry of religious intolerance so 
early raised and so loudly and repeatedly 
uttered by the Wet group was mostly 
misleading propaganda. Most of the 
intolerance was shown by the Wet advo- 
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cates, who assailed the moral and relig- 
ious leaders of the country because of 
their continued championship of a Pro- 
hibition policy which many .of these had 
supported for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The fact that the principal can- 
didate of the liquor group chanced to 
be a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church was not responsible for the oppo- 
sition of the organized Dry forces; 
neither did the fact that his opponent 
was a member of the Society of Friends 
assure him the support of the friends 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. Had 
conditions been reversed, with a Dry 
Roman Catholic as a candidate for the 
Presidency against a Wet Protestant, 
the forces which so effectively opposed 
the Democratic nominee at this time 
would have opposed as ardently a Prot- 
estant holding the same views concern- 
ing Prohibition. 

A study of the Southern States in 
which Governor Smith received the elec- 
toral votes would seem to support the 
argument that even in those sections 
where the cry of religious intolerance 
was most loudly raised by his support- 
ers the Democratic candidate received 
a heavy Protestant vote, which would 
probably never have been given to him 
had religion and not Prohibition been 
the issue. 

Aside from Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Louisiana, the States car- 
ried by the Democratic candidate con- 
tained comparatively few Roman Catho- 
lics. Alabama, with only 36,019 Roman 
Catholics of all ages, according to the 
latest census figures, gave Governor 
Smith about 128,000 votes. Mississippi, 
with 32,705 Roman Catholics, gave him 
nearly 90,000 votes. Arkansas, with 
24,743 Roman Catholics, gave him over 
60,000 votes. Georgia, with only 17,871 
Roman Catholics, gave him 128,077 votes. 
South Carolina, with only 9,036 Roman 
Catholics, cast 50,000 votes for Smith. 

Other States with comparatively smal] 
Roman Catholic population gave Gov- 
ernor Smith a vote which represented 
very strong Protestant support, although 
that support, naturally, was far less than 
he would have received had his govern- 
ment liquor control program not alien- 
ated the support which normally would 
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have gone to a straight Democratic can- 
didate. Among these States one might 
cite thé following: Tennessee, with only 
24,876 Roman Catholics, gave him over 
135,000 votes; Virginia, with 38,605 
Roman Catholics, gave him 132,097 
votes; West Virginia, with 71,265 Ro- 
man Catholics, gave him about 190,000 
votes; Florida, with 39,379 Roman Cath- 
olics, gave him over 85,000 votes; Okla- 
homa cast nearly five votes for Gover- 
nor Smith for every Roman Catholic 
adherent within her borders, and Utah, 
with 14,595 Roman Catholics, gave him 
48,557 votes. 

All this would seem to indicate that 
the Protestant voters were not moti- 
vated by religious prejudice. It is inter- 
esting also to note that in States where 
the Roman Catholic group was extremely 
large the election returns would suggest 
that the Democratic candidate did not 
show remarkable strength among his 
co-religionists. Rather does it seem most 
probable that religious solidarity was 
not displayed by either of the contrasting 
sections into which the Christian Church 
in America is divided. Men voted in 
accordance with political convictions, in 
which their attitude toward Prohibition 
was an important element, and not in 
harmony with sectarianism. 

There were factors which prevented 
the Dry strength from registering itself 
in full force. This was especially true 
in many of the Southern States, where 
the desire to continue control of the 
State machinery of the Democratic 
Party kept these States from joining the 
Hoover landslide. Rigid primary laws 
in some States bar from future partici- 
pation in party activities those who 
failed to support the full party ticket. 
This accounts for the delivery of the 
electoral votes from some of the Dryest 
States to the leader of the Wet crusade. 


MorRE Drys IN CONGRESS 


The most emphatic evidence that this 
was a Dry victory is found not merely 
in the fact that the Dry Presidential 
candidate had a popular majority of six 
million, giving him 444 electoral votes 
to his opponent’s 87, but in the fact that 
of the ninety-six members in the United 
States Senate eighty are Dry and six 
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more will probably support Prohibition 
legislation. There are 329 members of the 
House of Representatives who will ac- 
tively support Dry legislation, a gain of 
eleven members in this branch of Con- 
gress. Of the remaining 106, there are 
quite a number who will vote to support 
legislation necessary to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment, not because of 
their own convictions but because of po- 
litical expediency. 

Among the Wet champions of former 
years who will not appear when the new 
Congress assembles will be Senator Bruce 
of Maryland, Senator Edwards of New 
Jersey, both of whom were defeated, and 
Senator Reed of Missouri, whose discre- 
tion in these latter years seems to be the 
better part of his valor. In neither 
branch of the new Congress will there 
be any Wet champion of proved prowess. 
In the old schoolboy phrase, “tl.= bigger 
they are the harder they fall.” The 


remaining Wets in either branch, with 
the exception of Congressraan Tinkham 
of Massachusetts, have been principally 
remarkable for their retiring dispositions 


when this issue came to the fore. 

It is quite noteworthy that in some 
States where the Republican landslide 
carried to victory practically the entire 
ticket, exceptions occurred where the 
defeated Republican candidate was a 
Wet, while his successful Democratic 
opponent was a Dry. On the other hand, 
in sections where the Democratic vote 
was very high, an occasional Democratic 
candidate who was. either personally 
Wet or politically opposed to Prohibi- 
tion was left at home and a Dry Repub- 
lican substituted. The Drys could not add 
greatly to their strength in State offices, 
since already they held such a prepon- 
derance in these positions. from Gover- 
nors on down through the list. They 
did, however, make gains which are addi- 
tional straws showing the direction of 
this election gale. 

While Montana and Massachusetts are 
claimed by the enemies of Prohibition 
as having voted Wet on referenda pre- 
sented to them, this claim can hardly be 
seriously supported. In Montana an 
attempt was made to have the State 
adopt as an enforcement code what 
practically amounted to the Volstead 
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act, made over to suit State needs. Many 
believers in Prohibition were not pre- 
pared to surrender the State’s sovereign 
right of law making by the blanket adop- 
tion of a compromise measure which 
Congress has since found necessary to 
mend and amend. 

In Massachusetts the Prohibition issue 
came before the people in the form of 
a “question of public policy”. appearing 
on the ballots of thirty-six of the forty 
Senatorial districts where the people 
voted on the question of instructing 
their State Senators to vote for a resolu- 
tion requesting Congress to initiate 
action for the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This question was omit- 
ted from the ballot in four districts be- 
cause the legal limit on questions of pub- 
lic policy had been reached before this 
question was proposed. Organized friends 
of Prohibition did not participate in this 
referendum, following their usual cus- 
tom wherever referenda are proposed 
without legal and binding effect. As a 
result of their deliberate indifference, 
the Wet vote tutals something over 600,- 
000, the Dry vote without any avitation 
reached 350,000, while nearly 450,000 
citizens who voted on other questions in 
these thirty-six senatorial districts did 
not express themselves on this question. 
Under Massachusetts law the Wet pro- 
posal was defeated, since the Wets in 
most of the districts failed to secure the 
50 per cent of the vote required. Mas- 
sachusetts, although it cast its electoral 
vote for the Democratic candidate, elected 
a Republican State ticket, largely com- 
posed of Drys. 


THE ENFORCEMENT PROBLEM 


No one is satisfied with the enforce- 
ment of Prohibition. The repeated reor- 
ganizations of the Prohibition Depart- 
ment have not solved the problem, but 
have simply introduced new elements. 
The President-elect has recognized this 
and during the campaign made clear his 
intention to study this question in order 
to find the best practical solution. 
Among the suggestions which have been 
or are being made today to improve the 
enforcement of Prohibition are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Transfer of the Prohibition Bu- 
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vreau from the Treasury Department, in 
which it has an anomalous position, to 
the Justice Department, in which some 
believe it would be more appropriately 
located. 

(2) An adequate appropriation for 
the enforcement of Prohibition, $25,000,- 
000 being suggested as a possible mini- 
mum. 

(3) Government ownership of all ex- 
isting stocks of intoxicating beverages, 
to be concentrated in Government ware- 
houses. 

(4) Government operation or direct 
Government control of the production of 
all intoxicating liquors produced for non- 
beverage purposes. 

(5) A practical treaty with Canada 
which would correct the weak points in 
the existing treaty and stop the present 
rum smuggling over the border. 

(6) Improved control of industrial 
alcohol, whose diversion supplies the 
greater part of the illicit trade. 

(7) Revision of civil service exami- 
nations, with the substitution of practical 
for academic tests of the fitness of 
agents. 

(8) Closer cooperation between gov- 
ernmental departments, with liaison offi- 
cers, correlating their activities so that 
information concerning law violation dis- 
covered by any branch of the govern- 
mental service will be available for the 
enforcing officers. 

(9) The elimination of court “bargain 
days” for bootleggers and moonshiners, 
with imposition of penalties commensu- 
rate with an offense which implies a 
contemptuous attitude toward a part of 
the Federal Constitution. 

(10) Repatriation of alién violators 
of the Prohibition laws. 

(11) Modernizing scientific instruc- 
“* Prohibition Commissioner James M. Doran’s an- 
nual report presented to Congress on Dec. 8 
stated that there had been an increase of 22,267 
convictions of violators of the Dry laws during 
the fiscal year which closed on June 30, 1928. 
Convictions numbered 58,813, and 15,793 persons 
were given jail sentences. In the previous year 
36,546 persons were convicted and 11,818 received 
jail sentences. Arrests increased by about 10,000 
fn 1928, though the number of automobiles and 
boats seized decreased. ‘There were 75,307 ar- 
rests, as compared with 64,986 in 1927. A 
total of 6,834 automobiles, valued at $3,057,- 


182, were seized in 1928, compared with 7,137 
ears, worth $3,529,296. in 1927. Boats seized 


tion in the public schools under existing 
State laws which require such instrue- 
tion on the evils of alcohol. 

(12) The creation of a Federal infor- 
mation service concerning the evils of 
intoxicating beverages and developments 
in the enforcement of Prohibition which 
will correspond to similar information 
services now conducted by the Public 
Health Service of the United States and 
by other branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The weaknesses in Prohibition enforce- 
ment are like spots on the sun. Their 
existence is no argument against the 
policy. Neither are they sufficiently 
important.to have jeopardized the suc- 
cess of Prohibition.* 


OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW 


The best evidence on the observance 
of Prohibition by the American people 
is found, not in the ex parte statements 
of propagandists, but in the available 
economic, hygienic and sociological data 
which has been compiled dispassionately 
by the Census Bureau, by official State 


departments and by the great trade 
organizations and outstanding econo- 


mists of the nation. If the American 
people were drinking today any consid- 
erable fraction of the amount they for- 
merly consumed this indulgence would 
register itself in the curves of business 
charts. It would seriously affect our 
industrial efficiency. It would jeopar- 
dize the stability of that inverted pyra- 
mid which installment buying has erected 
on the credit of a Dry clientéle. Insur- 
ance statistics, hospital reports and the 
mortality ratios recorded by the Census 
Bureau are more indicative of the drink- 
ing or non-drinking customs of the peo- 
ple than the unsupported statements of 


numbered 81, valued at $144,240, compared 
with 353, worth $316,323, in the previous year. 
Courts imposed sentences aggregating 5,631 years, 
and fines amounting to $7,031,108. In addition, 
Federal Prohibition agents assisted in prosecuting 
15,077. cases in State courts. Activities of the 
division of foreign control of the Prohibition Unit 
resulted in closing ten bases of smuggling opera- 
tions from foreign countries to the United States. 
‘Negotiations were conducted with all the coun- 
tries where illegal shipping operations take place 
and many representations were successful,’’ the 
report added. ‘‘Negotiations now pending indi- 
cate the coming year will bring about greater 
progress in closing foreign bases of operation.’’ 








Wets or Drys, who parrot their preju- 
dices rather than the results of scientific 
investigations. 

The unanimous verdict of the statisti- 
cians of the country concerning the rela- 
tion between our current prosperity and 
Prohibition is a remarkable testimony to 
the tremendous decrease in the consump- 
tion of beverage alcohol throughout the 
country. The gains these economists 
have found are due to Prohibition and 
would not have been made unless Prohi- 
bition were observed by all except a 
practically negligible minority. When 
such a recognized authority as Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale asserts that Pro- 
hibition, by increasing our industrial effi- 
ciency and by transferring to productive 
industry our old-time drink expenditure 
has added $6,000,000,000 a year to the 
national wealth, such a_ statement is 
worth at least careful consideration. 
Likewise the utterance of Professor 
Thomas N, Carver of Harvard, who has 
repeatedly emphasized the connection be- 
tween Prohibition and “the diffusion of 
our prosperous condition, especially 
among the working classes,” the asser- 
tion of President-elect Hoover while Sec- 
retary of Commerce attributing to Pro- 
hibition practically half of the 25 to 30 
per cent increase in productivity since 
the war; the declaration of Roger Bab- 
son that our prosperity is “largely due 
to Prohibition”; the chorus from out- 
standing manufacturers and business 
men, such as J. C. Penney, Henry Ford, 
R. H. Scott, Henry Leland, the late 
Judge Gary, Sebastian S. Kresge, R. H. 
Edmonds, to name only a few of the 
host who have spoken on this subject, 
are all meaningless unless one realizes 
that only a Prohibition policy which is 
commonly observed could produce the 
effects these keen observers have noted. 


THE LOWER DEATH RATE 


Possibly more significant than even 
the economic indices are those which 
may be gathered from the cold and accu- 
rate figures of the United States Census 
Bureau, Department of Vital Statistics. 
These show that during the Prohibition 
period the death rate has fallen so 
greatly that there were about 1,500,000 
fewer deaths in this period than would 
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have occurred had the normal death rate 
of the license period continued. Not 
alone have deaths from alcoholism and 
from diseases commonly recognized as 
related to over-indulgence in beverage 
intoxicants greatly decreased, but the 
improved public health of an abstinent 
people has developed resistance powers 
to the many ills humanity is heir to. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has pointed out the fact that “the Pro- 
hibition period is characterized by 


sharply declining mortality rates” among — 


ages and groups whom he lists, showing 
that the age of death has definitely risen 
among these various groups. He finds 
that “over half the total population has 
experienced a very favorable mortality 
during recent vears” and asserts con- 
cerning one group upon whom fell much 
of the evil results of drinking during 
the license period: “A little arithmetic 
will show that there has been a saving 
each year of about 14,500 children under 
age five, another 2,000 each year between 
ages five and ten, and another 1,000 be- 
tween ages ten and twenty. This makes 
a total of approximately 17,500 young 
lives a year.” His analysis of the health 
and mortality conditions under Prohibi- 
tion is probably more illuminating than 
a dozen volumes of statistics. 
Significant, too, are the Census Bureau 
figures on “the count of prisoners” which 
show a 37.7 per cent decrease, comparing 
a Dry year with a normal license year. 
That decrease in our criminal ratio would 
have been far more were it not for the 
fact that violations of liquor and nar- 
cotic laws and the numerous violations 
of minor city ordinances had not greatly 
raised the percentage. Drink-caused or 
drink-related crime seems to have 
dropped to a figure which approaches, 
if it does not constitute, a record. 
Considering the present price of illicit 
liquors, it is probably indisputable that, 
if the nation today were consuming one- 
tenth the quantity of intoxicating bever- 
ages it formerly consumed, this would 
be clearly evident in the insurance and 
banking figures of the country. It would 
check our constantly mounting retail 
trade. It would hamper the development 
of the home-owning movement. It 
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sould hamper the automobile buying of 
the peopic. In fact, the diversion to the 
bootlegger of billions of dollars for high- 
priced illicit liquor could not be hidden by 
any juggling of the business data of the 
nation. While no one knows exactly how 
much is being expended tcday for illegal 
intoxicants, it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to demonstrate that the consump- 
tion of these today is 10 per cent of the 
amount consumed in the normal years 
preceding the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

No one denies that the Prohibition 
laws are being violated. - All laws are 
violated. If there were not a disposition 
on the part of many to violate a law 
there would be no excuse for that law’s 
existence. While this may seem para- 
doxical, it is merely the statement of an 
axiomatic truth that every statute or 
ordinance registers an anti-social im- 
pulse sufficiently strong among a large 
number of people to require this formal 
recognition and prohibition. Economic 
pressure, the development of new stan- 
dards of living as the result of the im- 
pulse given prosperity by Prohibition, 
the realization that there is more pleas- 
ure and happiness in sobriety than in 
intoxication, the pressure of work habits 
with which alcoholic indulgence is incon- 
sistent, the elimination of the slum and 
dire poverty which drove men to drink 
in quest of forgetfulness, plus the educa- 
tional campaign which has been empha- 
sizing the harm wrought by alcoholic 
beverages and the possibilities of happi- 
ness and prosperity growing out of their 
disuse, have steadily reduced the number 
of drinkers in America. Before the 
adoption of National Prohibition it was 
commonly accepted that there were 
something like 25,000,000 people in the 


United States who either vecacwnall, 
very frequently were consumers ot intox- 
icants. There may be some who would 
assert today that there are 3,000,000 
who now and then take a drink, but 1 
have not found this statement made by 
any student of our present day condi- 
tions. Assuming, however, that there 
are 3,000,000, which I seriously doubt, 
this reduction from 25,000,000 would 
mean a remarkable achievement in re- 
shaping the social customs of a great 
nation, 


THE STRENGTH OF PROHIBITION 


The strength of Prohibition today does 
not lie so much.in the realm of enforce- 
ment, but rather in that of willing ob- 
servance of the law. No one is dragoon- 
ing the American people into total ab- 
stinence. It is not true to assert that 
60 per cent of the people are compelling 
40 per cent to abandon ancient habits to 
which they feel no repugnance. Rather 
is it true that the American people, save 
a very small fraction of their numter, 
have not only willingly taken the pledge 
in the form of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but are observing that pledge vol- 
untarily because they find that their 
lives are made broader and richer as 
well as longer by the new sobriety which 
is the characteristic of this age. Long 
before some of the great sociologists 
had made the discovery and before some 
of our great philosophers had seen this 
significant truth, there was many a 
man and many a woman among the rank 
and file of the American people who 
had come to recognize the inescapable 
fact that beverage alcohol belongs to a 
slower and a lower civilization. On that 
deeply rooted popular conviction Prohi- 
bition stands and will stand. 





How Russia Handles the Sex 


Question 
By THEODORE DREISER* 


ONSIDERING the former position 
( of women in Russia, it is evident 

that the revolution has completely 
changed their social and economic condi- 
tions. Women were regarded, especially 
among the peasants, as so much prop- 
erty; they had no civil rights; parents 
arranged marriages without consulting 
the wishes of their children; virginity 
was the chief requisite in a bride, and 
adultery on the part of a wife was con- 
sidered a terrible crime. Naturally, 
among the intelligentsia and upper 
classes, these customs were not so strict- 
ly observed, but such was the official 
position. 

I saw an excellent film in Leningrad 
called “Women of Riojansky,” with some 
very lovely photography of village 
scenes, which showed that among the 
older generation in the villages the old 
ideas still exist. A stern old peasant had 
chosen a wife for his younger son the 
while he himself was casting covetous 
eyes on her young beauty. Previous to 
this he had already unofficially taken 
unto himself the widow of his elder son, 
who was killed in the European war. 
Because he had refused to givé his bless- 
ing to her marriage, his only daughter 
had been forced to live out of wedlock 
with her lover, and hence in deepest dis- 
grace in the community. Once the 
younger son was wedded, he was called 
to war and after some time news came 
that he had been killed. His young wife, 
now a drudge in the household and fields 
of the old peasant, was attacked by him, 
and in an atmosphere of envious hatred 
on the part of the old peasant’s wife and 
the brother’s widow she bore a child. 
Then the young husband unexpectedly 





*This chapter from Mr. Dreiser’s latest 
book, entitled Dreiser Looks at Russia, 
(published by Horace Liveright, New 
York. 264 pp. $3), appears in CurrRENt 
ern by special permission of the 
4wutnor. 


returned. The other women folk out of 
spite hid the real truth about the father- 
hood of the child, and the girl in despair 
threw herself into the river. Too late, 
the young man, learning the truth, faced 
his father. 

An anti-climax, which spoiled the ar- 
tistic effect of the picture but supplied 
the customary propaganda, was reached 
when the outcast daughter, a member of 
the Communist party, took the illegiti- 
mate baby to the children’s home and 
day nursery which the local Soviet had 
built to help free peasant mothers from 
domestic drudgery and the burden of 
illegitimate children. This picture was 
widely shown in the villages as propa- 
ganda against the old customs still ex- 
isting in peasant homes. 

With the revolution, of course, the 
double standard of sex morals was swept 
women went even further than men in 
women went ever further than men in 
the new freedom. The official attitude 


-has been, and still is, that the sex life of 


men and women is no one’s business but 
their own, but that the natural conse- 
quences of these relations—offspring— 
are most decidedly the business of so- 
ciety and the joint responsibility of the 
parents. Men and women may live to- 
gether as long as they like without reg- 
istering, and, as economic considerations 
play a negligible réle in the choice of 
mates, “free love” in its proper mean- 
ing can be said to have full sway since 
the revolution. Communists are inclined 
to consider moral scruples in such mat- 
ters as bourgeois and un-Marxian, and 
an old-fashioned girl is likely to be re- 
minded that she is “bourgeois” by a 
suitor whose advances she rejects. (The 
term “bourgeois” is used in Russia to in- 
dicate anything unpleasant or opposed to 
class thinking or class rule.). 

On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that a certain economic consideration, 
sordid as it may seem to comfortable 
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America, exists at the present time for 
mcn as well as women. Due to the acute 
housing shortage in the larger centres, 
there are really many marriages for the 
sake of a room, or part of a room, or 
even half of a bed. These marriages 
are as often unregistered as not, and 
in case of divorce astounding situations 
sometimes result, as when the party 
thus ousted can find no other living 
quarters. In fact, many couples con- 
tinue to live together simply for this 
reason. An American girl in Moscow 
told me, for instance, that she had been 
flattered by the attentions of a young 
literary critic, until she learned that, 
having secured a divorce from his wife 
and out of chivalry having vacated their 
room, the poor fellow was going from 
house to house sleeping on the charity of 
his friends. As she had a room alone, 
the circumstantial evidence was against 
him. 


CHECKING EXCESSES 


This unbridled freedom has led, of 
course, to excesses, but on the whole it 
has brought about a wholesome attitude 
toward sex on the part of young people. 
Also lately the Communist party has 
made an effort to check excesses by edu- 
cation and by calling its members to ac- 
count when they go too far. Thus the 
papers frequently give space to such 
cases, the daily newspaper of the Young 
Communists—Komsomolskaya Pravda— 
for instance, giving publicity to the case 
of a young Communist who had been 
living with a girl comrade but who, when 
he found that she was going to have a 
child, hurriedly got a transfer to another 
town for party work. There he began 
living with another comrade, whom he 
treated in the same way. But she, be- 
ing a more spirited girl, brought the 
matter to the attention of the party local. 
Whereupon the young man was sum- 
moned before a commission. There he, 
shall I say, so brazenly quoted Marx 
and Lenin, terming the procedure “petty 
bourgeois morality,” and boasting that 
his temperament demanded variety, that 
he was forthwith expelled from the 
party, a result which suggested to me 
at the time that possibly the Russian 


rank and file will gradually become ax 
conventional as any other pesple— in 
short that religion or no religion, writ- 
ten law or no written law, the average 
man and woman rather leans toward and 
even prefers to compel a certain amount 
of stability, subsequently dubbed moral- 
ity, or duty, or law, or the will of God. 

However, on the whole, today, there 
is, as I learned, a fine spirit of comrade- 
ship between boys and girls and men 
and women only entirely lacking in those 
superficial manifestations of chivalry so 
very, very common in America and so 
often arising from the property instinct 
only. In Russia, for instance, today 
romantic love is, on the surface at least, 
held in some disdain by the new genera- 
tion, which vainly seeks to masque with 
dull materialistic argument the natural- 
ly sentimental and romantic Russian 
temperament. But it crops out just the 
same and love tragedies are not any 
more uncommon in Russia than they are 
elsewhere, since Eros rules even Com- 
munists. And in consequence even the 
marriage laws of Communism have in 
the course of ten years undergone some 
changes. There is now, for instance, a 
more conservative tendency; registration 
is encouraged, and there is more pro- 
tection afforded women by law than men. 
Registered or unregistered, and, as in 
America, the fact that a man and woman 
live together makes a marriage and at- 
taches certain responsibilities to both 
parties. In case of sickness, for in- 
stance, either is bound to support the 
other, and in case of separation, such 
smal! property as may be is divided 
jointly. Where there are children, the 
couple must jointly support them, In 
wonsequence, today the courts are full 
of unmarried mothers who file claims 
against alleged fathers for “alimony,” 
as support for the child is termed. If 
there is reasonable proof of the father- 
hood of the child, the man named is 
held responsible by the court and must 
pay one-fourth of his income for its 
support, or a sum fixed by the court. 

I heard of an amusing incident, A 
woman charged a certain man with be- 
ing the father of her infant. He de- 
nied it and called his friend as wit- 
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ness in his behalf. The friend, in a 
loyal effort to defend the man, testi- 
fied that he also had had relations with 
the woman. “Very. well,” decided the 
judge, “you can both contribute to the 
support of the child!’ There are, of 
course, unscrupulous women who mis- 
use the “alimony” laws for offspring, 
just as they are misused in this country 
by divorced wives. Indeed, some women 
have already found it profitable to pre- 
sent several names of possible fathers 
to the courts in which they have ap- 
peared! Others, with more sagacity, pri- 
vately demand alimony for their chil- 
dren from a little group of possible 
fathers. 

Divorce in Russia today is just as free 
as marriage—even freer, because a. reg- 
istered marriage requires at least the 
presence of both contracting parties. (I 
believe, however, that in the Ukraine, 
one party can register a marriage and 
if within a certain length of time after 
the other party has been legally notified 
he does not object, the marriage becomes 
valid.) A divorce, however, may be ob- 
_tained by either party independent of 


the other. A wife can come along to 
“ZAGS” (office for the Registration of 
Civil Acts), tell the clerk she wishes a 
divoree, and it is granted, usually in a 
few minutes. The riecessary record is 
made, she is given a small paper and her 
passport (a document which every care- 
ful Russian citizen always carries) is 
stamped “Unmarried” in place of “Mar- 
ried.” The supposition is that desire on 
the part of either party to dissolve the 
union is sufficient reason for granting 
a divorce. Until recently there was ab- 
solutely no time element in the matter. 
A couple could ke married and divorced 
on the same day at the same registry 
office. But the statistics of short-time 
marriages became so alarming that re- 
cently a new regulation was put into 
effect stipulating that a divorce can be 
granted only a certain length of time 
after marriage—some weeks, I believe. 
The charges for registration and divorce 
are nominal, only about $5. 

Birth control occupies a prominent 
place in discussions of the condition of 
women in any country. Like all gov- 
ernments which require soldiers for their 
armies, the Soviet Government is not 
enthusiastic on the subject and encour- 
ages a high birth rate. However, there 
are no legal restrictions to the dissemi- 
nation of birth control knowledge, and 
abortions are not considered illegal. It 
is, however, illegal for a private prac- 
titioner to perform an unscientific abor- 
tion—not give the patient the care de- 
manded in the public clinics. 


BirtH PREVENTION 


A working woman who became preg- 
nant may have a free abortion just as 
she can have free medical treatment of 
any kind in the clinic of the place of 
her work. I understand, though, that 
there is supposed to be some good rea- 
son given by the woman for making such 
a request of the physician in charge, 
such as inability to support the child, 
ill health, &c. I also understand that 
this is usually only a formality, and when 
complied with the doctor gives her a 
spravka (statement) as to her condition 
and tells her to go to her local Soviet, 
where there is a special commission to 
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decide on such cases. ‘Eventually, offi- 
cial permission secured, she goes to the 


maternity hospital in her district where - 


—if she is fortunate and doesn’t have to 
wait her turn beyond the danger point— 
she is given a.curettement by a special- 
ist and kept in the hospital at least one 
week, all free of charge. Her clinic. re- 
ports the case to her place of work, 
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men. Trade union laws make c.un! pay 
for equal work of the two sexes ab- 
solutely compulsory, and every form of 
employment, from ditch digger to engi- 
neer, is cpen to women. There are even 
women soldiers in the Red Army, and, 
notably, a young woman, married to an 
officer and the mother of two children, 
who has just been graduated from the 


Women workers spending a vacation at what was formerly the Crimean palace of the 
Czar at Livadia and is now a national health resort 


which must grant her leave on pay for 
this pericd. If the woman says she 
wants the baby she is cared for through- 
out pregnancy and confinement free of 
charge, with eight weeks’ vacation on 
pay. All this procedure, while open, is 
not public, and nowhere along the line 
does any one ask: “Is she married?” or 
*Who is the father of her child?” 
The economic independence of women 
in Soviet Russia is not merely an offi- 
cial theory but a fact. Women are en- 
couraged and educated in the idea of 
supporting themselves, be they single, 
married or even mothers, and every facil- 
ity of an impoverished State is contrib- 
uted to make this possible. First of all, 
there is no difference in the valuation 
put on the industrial] labor of women and 


Military Academy in Moscow with the 
rank of General. 
Prostitution, which to a great extent 


is an indication of the economic con- 
dition of women, shows itself to be de- 
creasing steadily in new Russia. But 
for the time being, at least, there are 
the remnants of the women of the old 
bourgeoisie, many of whom go into this 
oldest of professions because they are un- 
trained and temperamentally unfitted for 
industrial work. 

But what is of great significance in 
the working out of the new moral and 
economic code for women is the definite 
growth of a social stigma on the woman 
who is not self-supporting. The head of 
the Women’s Section of the Russian Com- 
munist party told me that the number 
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of registered unemployed in the Soviet 
Union is greatly swelled by the fact that 
now so many housewives register at the 
Labor Exchange for work. She herself 
was besieged by wives who begged her 
to find them some kind of employment, 
as they could not bear to be classed as 
housewives, and by mothers who looked 
forward to release from household diudg- 
ery, in factories where they could put 
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easier for the working woman in Rus- 
sia to support hérself is the cheapness 
of domestic help. This, however, is 
somewhat to be deplored, as Russia is 
overrun with servants and nursemaids 
of the lowest order of intelligence and 
training, mostly women from the vil- 
lages; furthermore, it is considered that 
the psychological effect of individual 
servants is detrimental to the morale of 


One of the district clinics in Moscow, where, at the moment this was taken, children 
were receiving doses of cod-liver oil 


their children in day nurseries and eat 
in the factory dining rooms. 

As I said, to make the economic equal- 
ity of women and men a working theory, 
everything is done by society to help the 
woman free herself from the age-old 
slavery of domestic duties. Thus there 
have been established and are now in full 
operation community kitchens and din- 
ing rooms and laundries, and day nurs- 
eries in all factories and other working 
organizations where mothers can leave 
their children, even infants, time being 
allowed mothers during working hours 
to nurse their babies. 

Another condition which makes it 


a proletarian State. These domestic 
workers, however, all belong to a trade 
union, are fully protected by social in- 
surance, which the employers must pay, 
have two weeks’ vacation on pay yearly, 
and special clothing and compensation if 
discharged. So while their wages are 
very low ($10 to $15 a month), they are 
well taken care of by society. This cheap 
domestic labor means that the simplest 
factory worker or typist can have a 
maid at home to do the housework and 
look after the children. But the house- 
wife who has a servant is looked upon 
with contempt as a “parasite” and a 
“bourgeois,” and the attitude of the Com- 
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The ‘Wild Boys,’’ two of the hundreds of vagrant 


children who roam through Russia, congregate in the 
city slums and live by their wits 


munist party is against servants unless 
it is impossible for its women members 
to combine their party and industrial 
work in any other way. On the other 
hand, defenders of the personal servant 
system maintain that it is only a fair 
division of labor to let an untrained 
woman do housework in order to free a 
trained woman for other duties. But, 
naturally, the party is working toward 
a highly organized community life which 
will abolish such private institutions as 
personal servants. 

What constitutes the important differ- 
ence between the women of Soviet Russia 
and those of other countries is that pub- 
lic opinion, plus official sanction which 
makes a fact of the equality of the sexes, 
places no sccial stigma on the unmarried 
mother or on unregistered marriages or 
divorces, makes motherhood not only vol- 
untary but the responsibility of the 
State, and gives equal educational oppor- 
tunities for women and men and equal 
remuneration for labor. 

It does not follcw that the material 


condition of women is bet- 
ter in Russia than in the 
outside world. On the con- 
trary, the majority of wo- 
men in the United States 
undoubtedly live far better 
than the Russian women. 
But, primarily, this is due 
to the vast difference in the 
standard of living, which 
in turn is due to the back- 
ward industrial state of 
Russia. It must be 4d- 
mitted that the public atti- 
tude in America toward 
women, while on the whole 
liberal, nevertheless con- 
tains a definite disapproval 
of a married woman, and 
especially a mother, work- 
ing outside the home. This 
attitude has its own psy- 
chological effect on the 
woman, who from her child- 
hood is brought up with the 
idea of marriage being her 
ultimate profession. The 
resulting waste of trained 
workers, as Communists at 
least see this, is appalling. There is 
not only the great evil of the “stop- 
gap” professions for women, for which 
girls take a half-hearted, superficial 
training in order to support themselves 
until they can find a husband to sup- 
port them, but there is the intelligent 
woman who earnestly trains herself for 
a useful profession and then finds her- 
self compelled to abandon it when she 
marries. Many such. women remain 
childless because of their dread of 
being tied irrevocably to the home, 
since a nurse for the baby is out of 
the question for any but the rich. They 
expend their mental energy somewhat 
futilely in social work or women’s clubs. 
If they thave children, by the time the 
children are old enough to free them 
it is too late to return to their profession. 

So in spite of the infinitely higher 
standards of living for women in Amer- 
ica, they are, to a much greater extent, 
household drudges. Of course, the vastly 
more modern equipment of the Amer- 
ican home as compared with the Rus- 
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sian home is a great labor-saver, but 
this is offset by the enormous complica- 
tion of housework in America compared 
with the simplicity of the one or two 
room apartment in Russia, where cook- 
ing and eating are quite often done in 
community kitchens and dining rooms. 

But there still remains the question 
of the sanctity of the home, which, it 
would appear, is going out of existence 
in Russia. Whether or not this is a 
step backward, only time will tell. If the 
American woman chooses the profession 
of housewife and mother, and voluntar- 
ily keeps to it, well and good. It is an 
honorable profession and possibly best 
for society in the long run. But there 
are widespread indications that intelli- 
gent American women do not voluntarily 
choose this profession and are, in part 
at least, in rebellion against it. 

All this may explain, to some extent, 
why some American women can live 
more contentedly in Russia, under con- 
ditions of life amounting to almost phys- 
ical hardship, than in their own rich 
and comfortable land. Mme. Litvinov, 
an English woman and the wife of the 
Foreign Minister, told me that when she 
was out of Russia she was alwzys rest- 


less—running here and there, compet- 
ing with whosoever was competing for 
anything—clothes, contacts, what not. 
But once in Russia again all these things 
seemed to fall away; nothing mattered 
much. Clothes were poor, to be sure; 
social advance all but impossible; wealth 
impossible. “And yet I am happier,” 
she said. “Like everybody else, I work, 
part time for my husband as typist and 
translator, part time for one of the gov- 
ernment bureaus as translator. I get 
200 rubles a month. You see how I 
dress. And I have no social life here. 
There is none to speak of. Yet I am 
happier here than anywhere, I think, 
much happier, and I often wonder why.” 

I could not answer her at the time, 
but now I think I can. It is due to the 
absence of national worry over one’s 
future or the means of subsistence. In 
Russia one’s future and one’s subsis- 
tence are really bound up with that of 
the entire nation. Unless Russia fails, 
you will not fail. If it prospers, you 
are certain to prosper. Therefore a 
sense of security, which for some at 
least, replaces that restless, painful seek- 
ing for so many things which here you 
are not allowed to have. 
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Washington's Birthplacee—A New 
National Shrine 


By E. EUGENE BARKER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT ENGAGED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WAKEFIELD MEMORIAL 


RECT and expectant, Augustine 

Washington’s wife stands before a 

window that looks out toward the 
river. Her gaze is fixed upon a narrow in- 
let to the harbor of her home, as if she 
expects the arrival of a boat. From the 
kitchen comes the croon of softly sung 
melodies as the cook and her helpers go 
about their tasks, and at times peals of loud 
laughter reach her ears from the planta- 
tion wharf, where big black fellows are 
loading hogsheads of tobacco into a small 
sailing boat. As she waits, a little boy of 
three or four years of age, followed closely 
by his colored mammy, runs across the 
room and enfolds her flowered skirts in his 
eager arms. She stoops and lifts up the 


child, so that he, too, can look out the win- 
dow with her and she shows him a small 
boat just entering their quiet harbor. 


She 
tells him with glad excitement of the for- 
tunes the boat may be bringing to them 
both. Perhaps she is telling him that the 
boat now coming towards them is bringing 
back his father from a trip to Mount Ver- 
non, their newly bought estate up the river. 
What does he think his father may be 
bringing to him? And would he like to get 
into a boat and sail away up the river to a 
new home there soon? The lad is George, 
some day to be the idol of his country, as 
he now is the idol of his home. 

Such a scene as this was typical of Wake- 
field, the boyhood home of George Wash- 
ington. In order to provide a fit setting in 
which one may visualize such scenes, there 
is a movement now on foot to restore his 
birthplace and make it a national shrine. 

’ “First in the hearts of his countrymen” 
—now after two centuries as then while he 
lived. The luster of George Washington’s 
name grows brighter as time passes, and 
his greatness as a man, not only of his own 
time, but of all time, is more and more ap- 
preciated. It is altogether fitting, there- 
fore, that there should be a nation-wide 


celebration at the bicentennial of his birth 
beginning Feb. 22, 1932. President Cool- 
idge has appointed a national commission, 
with himself as Chairman, to devise plans 
for the patriotic celebration of this occasion 
throughout the land. 

At the national capital plans are being 
pushed to construct before this occasion a 
splendid boulevard from the Federal City 
(as Washington in his modesty would have 
had it called) to Mount Vernon, his best 
known home. This parkway will provide a 
scenic route, mostly alongside the placid 
river, that will be quite in keeping with the 
dignity of the person it commemorates and 
with the glory of the capital he founded. 
These plans contemplate also a ferry cross- 
ing to the Maryland shore at Mount Ver- 
non, whence another parkway will lead back 
to Washington, with many lovely river views 
and passing two Civil War forts on the 
way. 

So much has been said of late about 
Sulgrave Manor in England, the Old World 
seat of the Washington family, that many 
persons infer that George Washington’s 
forebears were late comers to America. 
Indeed, so much has been made of Mount 
Vernon and so little of Wakefield, that 
few persons are aware that he ever had 
any other dwelling place than Mount Ver- 
non. Such is not the case, however. Four 
generations of Washingtons had lived in 
America on this estate for seventy-four 
years before George Washington was born. 
Here his grandfather, his father, sister and 
brothers were born. In the two centuries. 
from George Washington’s birth until to- 
day, eight or more successive generations 
of the family have owned and occupied 
some portions of these lands. 

Colonel John Washington, his great- 
grandfather, came from England as early 
as 1656 and settled in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. On this estate were 
buried the first four generations of the 
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family in America—ten or eleven inter- 
ments. George Washington said in a let- 
ter of May, 1792, “In the year 1657, or 
thereabouts, John and Lawrence Washing- 
ton, brothers, emigrated from the north 
of England and settled at Bridge’s Creek 
on the Potomac River, in the County of 
Westmoreland.” 

About the year 1718, Augustine Wash- 
ington, the grandfather of George, built a 
mansion on that portion of the estate lying 
to the east and called it Wakefield. Here 
George Washington was born in 1732, and 
here he spent the first three or four years 
of his boyhood before his parents moved 
with him to their estate seventy miles up 
the river, which embraced the present 
Mount Vernon. Some of the Washington 
family continued to reside here until the 
house was. burned down in 1779 or 1780. 
After the removal to Mount Vernon, then 
an estate of 2,500 acres, he passed about 
four more years of his boyhood there, and 
then the family moved to another estate 
two miles from Fredericksburg. Here the 
father, Augustine Washington, died in 
1748. Meantime George passed much time 
at Wakefield with his brother, Augustine 


Wakefield, showing the 
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Jr., and with his mother on her estate, 
Little Falls, in the Rappahannock, also 
near Fredericksburg. At the age of 16 
years he again returned to Mount Vernon, 
which he inherited four years later, in 
1752, from his brother, Lawrence. 


SITE OF BIRTHPLACE 


The Westmoreland-Wakefield estate lies 
on the Potumac River about eighty miles 
below Washington and comprises a prom- 
ontory fronting on the river and bounded 
on the one side by Bridge’s Creek and on 
the other by Pope’s Creek. It is an ele- 
vated tract some twenty to thirty feet 
above the river, at present with open fields, 
groves and dense thickets. The United 
States Government now owns about forty 
acres on the Wakefield promontory em- 

_ bracing the site of the birthplace. A granite 
obelisk marks the site of the house, which 
is in an open meadow surrounded by groves 
of native cedars. Adjoining this property 
is a tract of sixty-nine acres with thickets 
and open glades, which is fronted by water 
on two sides. This tract is owned by the 
Wakefield National Memorial Association, 
which society owns also the family burial 


monument erected on the foundations of the house where 


Washington was born 
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plot a half mile away. The Government 
property is maintained in neat and attrac- 
tive condition and many visitors come here 
every season. 

The house at Wakefield, in which Wash- 
ington was born, burned down about 1780 
and was completely destroyed. Even the 
bricks of the ruins were subsequently car- 
ried off t» build chimneys for other houses 
in the vicinity. Only the foundations re- 
main, and these have been covered with 
earth for years so that nothing is visible 
at the present time. A clump of fig trees 
still flourishes hard by; tradition says that 
these same figs stood before the bedroom 
window of the room where Washington 
was born, but they tell us no tales of the 
scenes that they have witnessed. Unfor- 
tunately, no authentic pictures or descrip- 
tions of the original building are known to 
be extant. There is, however, an inventory 
list of its furnishings. There is nothing 
other than the foundations and this in- 
ventory list to indicate the type of house, 
its size, general shape, or the materials of 
which it was built. The foundations may 
or may not show the complete outline of 
the house. Although the foundations have 
long been covered, excavations in recent 
years have revealed their existence, and 
more or less their extent. There were at 
the same time fragments of china, a sort 
of salt-glaze ware, and these pieces have 
been copied to make souvenir reproductions 
of the Wakefield Washington family china. 
On fragments of a platter, found near what 
had been apparently the chimney-breast, 
were meat bones and a skull with large 
tusks. These remains have been pro- 
nounced by scientists of the Smithsonian 
Institute to be the bones of a wild boar. 
These remains give mute but vivid evidence 
of the life that went on within that home. 
These pieces of china and fragments from 
a well-provided larder seem to bring us at 
once into touch again with the vanished 
hospitality of those times, 

Through the long days of our Colonial 
period and until the old order of social 
life was changed by the Civil War, there 
flourished along the tidewater lands of the 
Chesapeake Bay, the James, Rappahannock 
and Potomac Rivers a social life that ap- 
pears full of romance and picturesque 
charm to our age. We need only mention 
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in passing that this life of romance and 
social ease was the restricted privilege of 
the aristocratic few, the fine families of the 
great plantations. The rest of the popula- 
tion, retainers, itinerant craftsmen, small 
planters, tradespeople and slaves, led a 
toilsome, prosaic and uneventful life. But 
among the gentry there was much visiting 
back and forth, parties and social inter- 
course such as centred always about the 
home. Much of the land was still covered 
with dense forests, and as the roads were 
very poor, transportation by coach and 
horseback was slow and arduous. The 
waters of this region, however, with inlets 
and creeks everywhere abounding, opened 
up this tidewater country, so that most 
of the traffic was by water. Some of the 
barges for personal travel were quite 
luxurious. Merchandise was almost en- 
tirely moved by boat. 

The fine families knew well how to 
choose their home sites. The manor 
houses were placed on some rise of ground 
where they commanded a view of the water 
with its boats coming and going, or if in- 
land, their windows and verandas over- 
looked the wide fields of the great estates, 
with always a glimpse of the water, if 
possible. It was such a site that the Wash- 
ingtons chose, and where they built their 
home, and it was in this life that they 
took their part. Many of these fine old 
plantation houses still remain, and we now 
admire them for their mellow dignity and 
architectural merits. 


PLANS FOR RESTORATION 


In the early eighteenth century, at the 
time this house was built, when George 
Washington was born, few manor houses of 
any pretensions to size and character were 
being built. Life in the “Northern Neck” 
had not yet become as luxurious and elegant 
as it became fifty years later. Nor were 
the grounds and gardens other than simple. 
It is the aim of those in charge of the 
restoration to recreate, so far as possible, 
an atmosphere in which the visitor to this 
shrine can find a setting for his pictures 
of the social life of Tidewater Virginia, 
the life into which George Washington 
was born, and at the same time to pre- 
serve the present tranquil and simple 
beauty of this spot. It is felt that what- 
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ever development is made, the changes 
should be kept as simple as possible and 
restrained in treatment. 

Plans for the development of this area 
contemplate the acquisition of more land 
adjacent to the present Government reser- 
vation to provide space for a landing field 
and for the joint development of the Gov- 
ernment property together with the tract 
of the Wakefield National Memorial Asso- 
ciation. It is also planned to make proper 
provision for the renovation and care of 
the burial plot, which is now in a shameful 
state of neglect; overgrown with coarse 
burdocks and other weeds, it is indeed a 
sad example of the nation’s negligence. 

Prominent landscape architects have de- 
signed a plan for developing the property, 
and an architect who is an acknowledged 
authority on early American architecture 
has drawn up plans for a manor house true 
to the style, materials and living of that 
period. It is intended to erect this house 
somewhere on the grounds, and guided by 
the extant inventory, to furnish it as nearly 
as possible like the early boyhood home of 
our first President. 


REMAINS OF ORIGINAL HOUSE 


According to the accepted design, the 
ruins of the house foundations will be un- 
earthed and carefully preserved. In this 
way the public will be shown exactly what 
remains of the original mansion. The ap- 
proach from the water will be as of old, 
from the river, and visitors coming down 
from Washington by boat will find a 
dredged channel and turning basin pro- 
vided for yachts and passenger boats. On 
the land side there will be a field where 
airplanes may land and take off. The ap- 
proach for those coming in automobiles, as 
at present, is a long, straight road leading 
directly from the Fredericksburg Pike. 
The existing monument is to be moved to 
a location where its lofty shaft can be 
seen by all who approach, either by land 
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or water. It will be visible down the axis 
of the approach road at the end of a long 
vista flanked by rows of cedars like those 
on the reservation. The monument will 
then rise as a marker for the whole estate, 
and will form a pivot from which radiate 
four ways—the approach, the open vista to 
the water and landing and to the ruins, a 
road to the left leading to the Wakefield 
National Memorial Association’s property 
and a balancing road to the right leading 
to the manor house. This structure will be 
placed far out on the point in the grove 
where its windows will overlook the water 
in three directions and command a view of 
the Potomac. A caretaker’s home and 
gate-house will be placed at a convenient 
point to control gates leading to all the 
radiating ways. It will be flanked on the 
opposite side of the road by a smaller struc- 
ture that may serve as a refreshment con- 
cession, a tool-house or some other utili- 
tarian use. 

All the rest of the grounds are to be 
kept much as at present, to preserve their 
simple charm. Here one may stray be- 
neath the great oaks along a grassy path 
that skirts the edge of the bluff, which is 
overgrown with wild cactus, iris and day- 
lilies, survivals of the vanished home, or 
one may wander at will under the cedars, 
treading on turf as smooth and soft as a 
golf course. 

The Wakefield National Memorial Asso- 
ciation has pians to build a log house on 
its adjoining property to serve as a hospice, 
which will care for a very limited number 
of persons who may wish to pass a night 
here. In connection with the hospice there 
will be a few camp cottages together with 
a boat-landing on the Pope’s Creek lagoon. 

It is hoped to have all these improve- 
ments completed before the bicentennial 
year, so that visitors who will then come 
to this shrine will find it as it should be, 
the hallowed object of a whole nation’s 
reverent regard. 
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Let us leave others to harbor the blind illusion that it [Pan-Americanism] 
is doomed to destruction, so that we may guard jealously our conviction that 
true Pan-Americanism, shorn of selfish tendencies, unlimited and without an 
absurd broadening harmful to its prestige, will be the creed of the future.— 
From the address of President Agusto B. Leguia of Peru welcoming Mr. 


Hoover at Lima on Dec. 5. 


Monroe Doctrine is destined to change. 
Can it now separate two Americas, 
and put one in opposition to the other after 
having been for so long the bulwark of 
the Southern Republics against the im- 
perialistic designs of Europe? Discussions 


R iionroe events have shown that the 


at the recent American Conference in 
Havana seemed to indicate that certain 
phases of the policy of the United States 
and the affirmation of a new right to in- 
tervene are bound to give rise to suspicions 
of that policy. 


The doctrine was announced on Dec. 2, 
1823, in the message addressed to the 
American Congress by President Monroe, 
and from that time America parted com- 
pany from Europe. There was here an op- 
position of political principles, for “the po- 
litical system of the allied Powers (of the 
Holy Alliance) is essentially different from 
that of Americans.” Determined not to inter- 
fere in the internal concerns of the Euro- 
pean Powers, America accepted this separa- 
tion. Moreover, the United States was proud 
of its own system: “We have enjoyed,” said 
the doctrine, “unexampled felicity.” 

The United States would not tolerate the 
interference of Europe, the extension of its 
political system to the New World to op- 
press the American Republics, to colonize, 
or control in any way their destiny. In the 
protection it accorded to the Republics 
which had just conquered their independence 
it did not hide the fact that it acted in its 
own interest, and that it could not depart 
from its attitude without “endangering their 
(its) peace and happiness.” 

If we criticize the doctrine’s contradic- 


tions, the Anglo-Saxon mind will react to 
boast of it, for that type of mind mistrusts 
strict logic and practices empiricism. “If, 
by its premises,” wrote the late Archibald 
Cary Coolidge of Harvard University, “the 
Englishman or the American finds himself 
brought to a conclusion which does not 
please him, he generally puts up a strong re- 
sistance, and jumps to conclusions which 
suit him better.” Yet the contradictions are 
there. 

The Monroe Doctrine is modest, and as- 
serts itself with prudence when the United 
States is divided or weakened. The United 
States did not defend Peru and Chile, when 
they were threatened by Spain in 1865; it 
was content to protest by a note. Similarly, 
at the beginning of the French interfer- 
ence in Mexico, in 1866, the object of which 
was to place Archduke Maximilian on the 
throne of an empire in Mexico, the Amer- 
ican Government contented itself at first 
with adopting officially a neutral policy, 
and with exchanging numerous notes, with- 
out invoking the Monroe Doctrine, even 
though later it expressed its veto in no un- 
certain terms and made clear its determina- 
tion to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, as a 
result of which attitude Napoleon III aban- 
doned Maximilian to his fate. 

But the same doctrine, in other circum- 
stances, became threatening. In 1848, after 
the.,annexation of Texas by President Polk, 
we note a plan for the occupation of Yuca- 
tan, province of Mexico, to defend the white 
men against the Indians. In 1870, as a 
means of protection, President Grant an- 
nexed Santo Domingo, a “weak nation” 
which renounced its independence and whose 
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territory is one of the richest in the world. 
In 1884 the United States declared that it 
would not sanction any arbitration of the 
European States in South America, even if 
the Governments concerned accepted it. At 
other times, the doctrine secures the inde- 
pendence of the sister republics, in 1895, for 
instance, and limits itself to stating that 
“the infinite resources of America combined 
with its isolated position render it master of 
the situation, practically invulnerable as 
against any or all other European States.” 


INTERPRETATIONS BY ROOT AND WILSON 


Then again it becomes noble, fraternal, 
generous. Mr. Root stated in 1906, at Rio 
de Janeiro, that the United States coveted 
no new territories, that the only supremacy 
it wanted was the supremacy over itself. 
Those were the noble words of a modern 
stoic. In 1914, at the Conference of the 
American Society of International Law, he 
defined the real meaning of Monroeism, 
which, he said, had not changed its funda- 
mental principles, and which respected the 
absolute right of independence of each Amer- 
ican State, large or small, thus protecting 
the weaker from the stronger peoples. The 
rights of the United States, he declared, 
were not rights of superiority, but of equal- 
ity. According to him, the real doctrine of 
President Monroe does not authorize the 
Government of Washington to intervene in 
the internal affairs of the weaker Republics 
of America. It is not tyrannical, it does not 
hanker after expansion, it has defined 
duties, and respects the frontiers of each 
country. 

At a Pan American Congress in Wash- 
ington President Wilson, on Jan. 5, 1916, 
declared that, in the American Society of 
Nations, the powerful States should control 
themselves and respect the rights of the 
others. Thus would reign the principle of 
absolute political equality among all the Re- 
publics, an equality founded on justice and 
not on selfish interests. All the American 
peoples there assembled, through their rep- 
resentatives, gave each other mutual assur- 
ances guaranteeing the independence, the 
territorial integrity and, to a certain extent, 
the internal peace of each Republic, for, if 
the United States of America or certain of 
the cther States on the American Continent 
were constantly in ferment, a permanent 


threat would thus hang over their reciprocal 
relations. By these declarations the right 
of interference was not acknowledged, but 
only the right of collaboration with a di- 
vided and enfeebled country to aid it to main- 
tain order on its frontiers and to carry on 
its international intercourse without inter- 
ference or impediment. In order to attain 
this end, all quarrels over boundaries and 
all conflicts susceptible of disturbing the 
peace of the continent were to be settled 
by arbitration. No one Government would 
tolerate a revolutionary movement organ- 
ized on its territory against another State. 


ESSENCE OF DOCTRINE 


The Root doctrine, the Wilson doctrine: in 
these we find all the essential points of 
Monroeism, the principles destined definite- 
ly to assure good-will between the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Latins of America, and to 
create the real entente régionale, this being 
not only an economic cooperation, but also 
an intellectual and moral bond. We must 
constantly keep this in mind, and consider 
these two declarations as the golden rule 
for our future harmony. The real interests 
of the two Americas should and must agree, 
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first from an economic standpoint, and then 
in other ways equally important to intel- 
lectual intercourse and to the conception 
of life and progress. 

The sending of United States Marines to 
American Republics—Haiti, Santo-Domingo, 
Nicaragua—is in opposition to this honest 
and natural cooperation. One must be blind 
to believe that a proud people, among whom 
a sentiment of punctilious honor prevails, 
will ever consent to be under protection, 
even if this proves itself only temporary 
and favorable to freedom. 

Doubtless, in the declaration of President 


Wilson that we have quoted, collaboration ° 


between the States to maintain internal 
tranquillity is considered. In this policy 
the United States should not act alone, but 
should establish a plan in agreement with 
the more powerful Republics of the South, 
and in very special cases lay down the con- 
ditions of an arbitration between States at 
war, a sort of alliance for order and peace 
which would not offend the national senti- 
ment of the peoples. 


On the other hand, the American Govern- 
ment cannot patronize all the companies 
which are formed in the United States to 
develop the wealth of South América, ail 
the loans floated in Wall Street (sometimes 
under very hard conditions) for republics 
of dubious progressiveness. American citi- 
zens should be warned that in certain zones 
guarantees for loans and concessions are 
not assured; in fact, all venturesome enter- 
prises, all sums advanced to small peoples 
who have had to burden their resources 
with mortgages, and whose development is 
hindered by conditions of anarchy, only 
bring on intervention and, at the same time, 
excite feelings of mistrust and hatred. It 
has been charged that unscrupulous Amer- 
ican business men have been involved in 
the internal affairs of the Republics. They 
have been accused of instigating revolutions 
in order to obtain important concessions 
from the victorious party. They add to the 
internal trouble the danger of financial cor- 
ruption. According to some malicious writer, © 
South American revolutions are one of the 
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most important items of exportation in the 
commerce of the United States. 

Let us now note that the Washington 
Government respects orderly republics, even 
in Central America, where its influence is 
powerful. This is the case with Salvador 
and Costa Rica. Thus, on one hand, it 
proves its love of order and, on the other 
hand, its impartiality. But, at the same 
time, it holds that if certain regions are 
in a state of disturbance and agitation, 
forcible intervention by the United States 
is possible, and even indispensable. This 
is a psychological error. The presence of 
foreign troops humiliates the Latin Repub- 
lics of South America. Although the ob- 
ject be noble, the means are unfitted to 
strengthen the friendship between North 
and South, which should be free from all ill- 
feeling and mistrust. The mentality of 
Americans of Anglo-Saxon origin is opposed 
in more than one respect to that of Amer- 
icans of Spanish culture. Why should pos- 
sible misunderstandings be furthered by 
harsh and peremptory intervention? If a 
man who defends the legitimate rights and 
independence of a republic when he thinks 
them to be in danger from the North Amer- 
ican Government passes as a deliverer in 
the South, but is called a bandit in the 
United States, the opposition of principles 
becomes tragic and, by way of analogy, 
brings us back to the War of Independence 
of a hundred years ago, in which the lib- 
erator Bolivar was considered by Spain as 
a rebel or a bandit. The late President 
Roosevelt recognized at Buenos Aires in 
1913 that: “The sentiment of nationality 
and of independence is so deeply rooted in 
these South American nations that it per- 
haps constitutes the cardinal feature of 
their patriotism.” Thus it is easy to offend 
this feeling and destroy the basis of a 
friendly and enduring collaboration. A wise, 
and at the same time generous and practical 
policy, should do its utmost to avoid offense. 


ERRorRS OF SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


We should recognize, however, that the 
errors made by the North are matched by 
those committed by the South. First of 
all, revolutions are frequent in republics 
where descendants of two races, the con- 
quering Spaniard and the subjugated Indian 
are at war. This antagonism manifests it- 


self not only in political disorders but 
in an unsettled state of mind, especially 
among the creole population, troubled by 
its mixed heredity. The clans oppose each 
other; the caudillos (leaders of armed 
forces), admired by the majority, become, 
in spite of their roughness, the real “rep- 
resentative men” of Emerson in the South 
American continent. These democracies re- 
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semble the Italian Republics of the Renais- 
sance, in which the refinements of the 
aristocracy and the struggles of the fac- 
tions combine to form an animated and 
motley whole. The inferior classes remain 
indifferent to these uprisings, but the pow- 
erful people and the caudillos appeal for aid 
to the foreigner, able to guarantee the pos- 
session of power to a certain party and a 
long period of peace to the nation. Can 
we affirm that in so doing these clans be- 
tray national interest? Such an assertion 
would show a lack of historical sense. The 
United States thus becomes, under cextain 
circumstances, the arbiter of what may be 
called “unsettled America.” In response to 
these appeals it intervenes. It is unaware 
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of the purpose it is destined to serve, and 
it is surprised to find that it has contrib- 
uted to aggravate the internal crisis of the 
Southern democracies. The latter find them- 
selves faced elsewhere with material diffi- 
culties. Their progress is slow. They 
would like to prosper rapidly. Financiers 
arrive on the spot and offer them the cap- 
ital necessary for their development. They 
willingly accept, thinking that their prog- 
ress will thus be accelerated, and persuade 
themselves of their ability to pay in due 
time the interests on the loans contracted. 
But they lack prudence and discipline, and 
thus condemn themselves to servitude. 
When the Southern continent censures 
United States policy in general without dis- 
tinction it forgets that it has natural al- 
lies in the heart of the great republic. I 
may mention first the Democratic party, 
which is inclined to favor a loyal under- 
standing with the Spanish-Latin races on 
the basis of perfect equality, and which 
condemns the imperialistic interventions of 
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the Washington Government.- There is also 
a justice-loving minority which fights 
against all excess; there are Senators who, 
on several occasions, have denounced the 
policy of the United States; there are inde- 
pendent newspapers, reviews and associa- 
tions. Why not put before these groups a 
non-official summary of the grievances of 
the Spanish American States which think 
themselves in danger? Why not inform im- 
partial North American opinion of events 
which may lead to the definite separation of 
the two Americas? In the heart of an 
honest nation that likes fair play, the Latin- 
American Republics wishing to maintain or- 
der and proud of their independence may 
find not only sympathy for their efforts to 
enforce respect for their autonomy but also 
effective help. 


Two SouTtH AMERICAN VIEWS 


We may point out two South American 
views in reaction to the recent transforma- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine. According 

to one, we must oppose any vio- 
lent resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the Northern nation, 
but must preach an economic war 
against it, close our markets and 
combine in a new crusade for 
freedom, just as a century ago 
we did against Spain, for the new 
encroaching power, like ancient 
Rome, wants to annex lands, and 
its harsh domination in the 
Antilles and in Central America 
has all the traits of a conquest. 
After the invasion of unscrupu- 
lous financiers, proconsuls will 
arrive to impose a foreign lan- 
guage, and a peace commended 

7 by the plutocrats, both of the 

=| North and of the South, who col- 

Jaborate because their interests 

Al are the same. Thus the oligar- 
chies of the South uphold the 
conquering advance of the United 
States. But a species of bolshe- 
vism adapted to the conditions of 
Spanish America is preparing to 
shake the yoke that oppresses the 
national sentiment of each indi- 
vidual country. 

Another view less violent in its 
implications, harmonizes better 
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with the facts. Firstly, the collaboration of 
the United States is absolutely necessary to 
*the American Republics for the develop- 
ment of their wealth, for the construction of 
roads, railways and harbors, the creation of 
certain industries, transformation of ma- 
chinery and works of irrigation. After the 
European war these growing countries find 
themselves separated from the Old World 
and condemned to a sort of isolation. Eng- 
lish, French and German capital can no 
longer further their development. Europe 
is impoverished. Immigration has stopped 
and therefore the population does not in- 
crease, and the equilibrium *between the 
Spanish and Indian elements is upset to the 
advantage of the latter. Only one powerful 
nation can enrich these new peoples and 
further their progress from a material and 
technical point of view: the United States, 
the creditor of European nations, a country 
which has no rivals, and which is alternate- 
ly generous and despotic. Moreover, its in- 


fluence brings to the cities of South Amer- 
ica commercial profit, sanitation and com- 
fort; the general level of life is raised, and 


a new stimulus transforms populations. 
Without the contribution of the United 
States there would be stagnation for a cen- 
tury, or else a return to very inferior con- 
ditions of existence. 

In an article published in an American 
magazine in 1914, I arrived at the follow- 
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ing conclusion, which can be applied to the 
needs of the present moment: “The New 
World must come to a full realization of 
the usefulness of an understanding between 
the Saxons and the Latins overseas, as 
races complementary each to each. The 
Latins must learn to appreciate the United 
States more fully and to judge it more fair- 
ly. On its part the United States must re- 
nounce all aggressive policies.” 

In carrying out this policy military inter- 
vention for varying periods to defend cer- 
tain interests and certain parties, or to 
purify finances should be avoided, and also 
“the rudeness of certain Washington poli- 
ticians, the contempt which provokes peri- 
odical outbursts of nationalism.” One could, 
it seems, revert to the exact terms of the 
Monroe Doctrine in its original form: not 
to interfere in the internal concerns of the 
Republics; and to the very precise declara- 
tion of Mr. John Quincy Adams at the same 
period, on the right of South American na- 
tions to dispose of themselves. The United 
States alone, or associated with other peo- 
ples, should not have the right of control, 
or the right to impose a law, a régime, or 
a policy. The United States, by a noble use 
of its power, should deny itself what it de- 
nied Europe in 1823. What better evidence 
than this can it give of that supremacy 
over itself proclaimed by Mr. Root in 1906? 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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tarco Elias Calles has been featured by 

high statesmanship. It marks an era 
in Mexican progress, constructive achieve- 
ment and stability. In spite of troubled in- 
ternational relations, the conflict with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the brief upris- 
ing of Serrano and Gémez, no Government, 
since the Madero revolution in 1910, can 
point to so many solid achievements; no 
President since independence, with the pos- 
sible exception of Benito Juarez, has so defi- 
nitely founded his policy upon the needs of 
his people. If his conflicts with the United 
States and with the Church cannot be en- 
tirely justified, nevertheless he handled the 
problems involved with energy, courage and 
integrity. 

President Calles’s most noteworthy 
achievements have been (1) The satisfac- 
tory solution (in cooperation with Ambas- 
sador Morrow) of the petroleum question, 
and the re-establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with the United States; (2) the codi- 
fication of an extensive body of laws regu- 
lating the 1917 Constitution; (3) the formu- 
lation of a constructive land policy, the 
establishment of the rural family patri- 
mony, rural credits, rural cooperation, ir- 
rigation; (4) the promotion of rural educa- 
tion; (5) the improvement of communica- 
tions; (6) the dictating of drastic public 
health measures; (7) the reorganization of 
the army. Any one of these undertakings 
would have taxed the ability of an ordinary 
President. But in addition, he has success- 
fully upheld the Government’s position 
against the Church in the face of continu- 
ous hostility and an unsettled condition in 
three important States. 

Outside the scope of this article is the 
technical and involved petroleum contro- 
versy, now happily settled, though with the 
unfortunate aftermath (due partially to the 
condition of the world market), of the pros- 
tration of the industry and the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars to the Mexican Exchequer. 


ck Administration of President Plu- 
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The industry, however, as a result of the 
elimination of the “wildcat” developers and 
of the smaller speculators, the settlement 
of international differences, and the definite 
establishment of the legal frontiers for fu- 
ture exploitation, is now prepared to de- 
velop along orderly and sound lines, and 
less likely ever to become a. grave danger 
to friendly international relations, or a 
source of domestic disorder. 

The legal achievements of the Calles 
régime, which have received little attention 
in the United States (or even in Mexico), 
have been truly remarkable. Never, since 
the 1859 Congress which regulated the new 
Reform Constitution of 1857, have the Mex- 
ican legislative bodies enacted such an im- 
pressive body of laws as under Calles’s Ad- 
ministration. From the very first days of 
his taking office, Calles demonstrated his 
intention of providing the nation with the 
necessary regulatory laws for the 1917 Con- 
stitution, which hitherto has largely been 
administered through Executive decree. 
Ultimately the petroleum law regulating 
Article 27, and the statutes based on the 
various Church articles, were to precipitate 
unfortunate conflicts. If these have been 
regrettable, nevertheless the general policy 
of providing Mexico with the necessary 
legal framework in order to solidify the 
popular gains represented by the overthrow 
of Porfirio Diaz, and to start Mexico defi- 
nitely upon an established constitutional 
basis, as was envisaged by the writers of 
the Constitution signed in Querétaro in 
1917, is an undertaking likely to channelize 
Mexican legal and political practices for at 
least half a century, and to leave a perma- 
nent impress. 

By and large, these laws are not bolshe- 
vistic, as has been charged; they are na- 
tionalistic, and tend toward the conserva- 
tion of resources, much as similar laws‘in 
the Roosevelt-Pinchot period in the United 
States. The one important article remain- 
ing untouched is No. 123, containing the 
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labor provisions of the Constitution. This 
will be the first matter taken up by 
the new President, Portes Gil. These vari- 
ous regulatory laws affect almost every 
phase of the national life. 
for control of irrigation, for the conserva- 
tion of forests, water and water power; they 
regulate the exploitation of petroleum, nat- 
ural gas. They establish the norm for land 
distribution, cooperative enterprise, bank- 
ing, private and cooperative, sanitation, 
judicial practices, archaeological research, 
taxation, commerce, business, industry. Mex- 
ico has undergone a complete legal over- 
hauling during the past four years, a stren- 
uous legal reconstruction. 

To dilate upon these laws, in general so 
sound, would require endless technical dis- 
cussion. I reserve comment for the inter- 
esting Law of Family Patrimony. In the 
re-establishment of the ejidos, or common 
lands by public grant, or by restitucién 
(restoration of communal lands enclosed 
since 1857), it was discovered that private 
individuals, through manipulations with the 
most powerful members of the community, 
were gaining improper use of the com- 
mons; or that these same dominant local 
caciques, or bosses, were using favoritism 
in the allotments of the parcels to be culti- 
vated. Also 20 per cent of the community 
members could reallot the lands at any mo- 
ment, an obviously impractical arrangement. 
Under the administration of Secretary of 
Agriculture Luis M. Leén, it was determined 
to modify the system of holding, by creat- 
ing a compromise between the communal 
system and the form of private tenure in 
vogue in France and elsewhere. The resul- 
tant law provides that the peasant shall be 
assured permanent and inalienable posses- 
sion of his parcel of land granted to him as 
a member of the village. In other words, 
he is given “technical possession”; the land 
remains the property of the village, but the 
individual’s holding cannot be rotated or re- 
assigned. His parcel cannot be sold, mort- 
gaged, or ownership otherwise jeopardized 
than by failure to keep under cultivation. 
Pasturage is still held in common. This 
form of tenure is reminiscent, in many 
ways, of the Italian pre-war Catholic coop- 
eratives in the Adriatic Delta district. The 
Law of Family Patrimony, according to the 
Minister, broke “the caciquismo (“bossism’’) 
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of the Ejidal Administrative Committees,” 
and permitted the peasant to carry on more 
sustained efforts, such as the building of 
houses and stables, the development of irri- 
gation works, the planting of long-time 
crops, fruit trees, and so forth. 


PRESIDENT CALLES’S LAND POLICY 


This brings us to the land policy of Presi- 
dent Calles. On the one hand, illegal seiz- 
ures of land have been discouraged. One 
rarely heard, under Calles, of armed con- 
flicts being carried on by peasant bands to 
gain land as occurred under Obregén. At 
the same time legal land distribution has 
been speeded up. Nearly half of all the 
land distributed in Mexico was allotted un- 
der Calles’s Administration. Likewise the 
first payments on the agrarian bonds for 
expropriation were made—$6,850,000 (this 
and other sums quoted in this article are 
given in Mexican dollars; one Mexican dol- 
lar is equal approximately to 50 cents in 
United States currency)—by April, 1927; a 
bagatelle, but showing the Calles attitude. 
All together, 5,300,000 hectares, or 13% mil- 
lion acres of land have been restored to the 
villages, an area more than half as great 
as that now under cultivation in the entire 
country. The cost of distribution was re- 
duced from $17.49 per hectare in 1922 to 
$3.14 in 1926. 

The Calles Government - soon became 
thoroughly aware of the fallacy of the 
naive notion that providing the peasant with 
land would in itself prove a panacea. De- 
clining agricultural production and the in- 
creasing necessity of importing foodstuffs 
came as a sharp warning. The peasant was 
too poor to get on his feet. A system of 
rural credits had to be devised. As the 
ejido plot could not be mortgaged, the ques- 
tion of security for money loaned had to be 
solved. This was done by creating group 
responsibility through the creation of ejidal 
cooperatives for purchasing and marketing, 
the local agrarian bank serving as the in- 
termediary. A national agrarian loan bank 
was forthwith established. This has loaned 
out to 413 individuals and to 65 cooperatives 
with 3,137 members, nearly $20,000,000. It 
has also served as the pivot for the local 
State banks, whose capital is in part held 
by the various cooperatives. These banks 
take over the crop, when harvested, at the 
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market price, discounting previous loans, 
and holding the produce till a higher price 
can be obtained. The additional profit is 
then prorated. 

The founding of the bank of Hidalgo, for 
instance, grew out of the initial labors of 
the Bureau for Utilization of Ejidos founded 
in 1923 under the direction of the National 
Agrarian Commission. This bureau inaug- 
urated in most of the ejidos the collection 
of 15 per cent of the products for a com- 
munal fund to be invested (by local com- 
mittees with the advice of agronomists) in 
the purchase of tools, machinery, live stock, 
the construction of schools, roads, and so 
forth. These funds formed the basis for 
the foundation, in May, 1926, of the above- 
mentioned bank. 

The agrarian committees have now been 
converted into cooperatives. Fifty-two such 
cooperatives have been founded since May 
1, 1926, with initial capital varying from $15 
to $4,100, and totaling $18,717. The bank 
issued capital shares to the value of $200,- 
000. To date the cooperatives have sub- 
scribed $48,490, thus buying 4,489 shares; 
it is expected that before the end of the 
fiscal year they will be able to subscribe 
their full allotted portion—$100,000. The 
Government has subscribed $40,000 cash, 
and has provided $50,000 worth of plows 
and mules, which are being sold to the 
peasants on time payments. The bank, by 
loaning on crops, has already made it pos- 
sible for the peasants to hold out for bet- 
ter prices, and in 1926, through supervi- 
sion of the sale of some 340,000 kilograms 
of barley, increased the price 18 per cent 
over the previous years, and in addition 
allowed the bank a profit of $4.50 a ton, 
which profit was immediately redistributed 
to the cooperatives in order to increase 
confidence in the institution. This record 
was surpassed in 1927. 


MAMMOTH IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Irrigation has been a pressing problem. 
Mexico, except along the tropic coasts, is for 
the most part a semi-arid country, and in 
most regions rainfall is very capricious. 
Without water Mexico is a poor country. 
With water it can grow anything. Many 
of the earlier lands were distributed with- 
out due provision for a water supply. This 
has largely been rectified under the Calles 
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régime. In addition, mammoth irrigation 
projects have been carried to completion. 
Most of these projects were carried on by 
private construction companies, working 


‘under contracts which provide for direct and 


constant supervision by the Government. 
The projects now under way represent a 
cost of $80,000,000. They are: 


1. Rio Salado, between the States of Coa- 
huila and Nuevo Leon (northern part of the 
Republic): a reservoir of 1,400,000,000 cubic 
meters to irrigate 65,000 hectares. - This res- 
ervoir is about two-thirds completed. The 
total cost will be about $15,000,000. 

2. Calles Dam, Aguas Calientes (north- 
central part of the Republic): this will store 
340,000,000 cubic meters and will cost $3,000,- 
000. Its construction has already stimulated 
the building of new branch railway lines. 

3. Tepuxtepec Dam, Michoacan (Southwest 
Mexico). This dam is being constructed by 
the Mexican Light and Power Company 
(English capital), which will receive all the 
rights of generating electricity, while the 
Government receives all the benefits of irri- 
gation. It will have a reservoir capacity of 
500,000,000 cubic meters, will irrigate 50,000 
hectares of land, and will generate 100,000 
horsepower electricity, most of which will 
be transmitted to the capital and surround- 


ing areas. 
Mante, Tamaulipas (Northwest 


4. Rio 
Mexico). This project does not include the 


construction of a reservoir, but corrects the 
course of the river so as to irrigate some 
10,000 hectares. The cost is $1,200,000. New 
railway branches are being constructed into 
the redeemed area. 

_ 5. Guatimape, Durango (Northwest Mex- 
ico). This dam will provide 10,000 horse- 
power of electricity for the city of Torreon, 
and will irrigate 18,000 hectares. 

6. Valle del Mezquital, Hidalgo (central 
part of Mexico). This project is being car- 
ried on by private capital under a conces- 
sion which will cause the dam to revert to 
the Government after a number of years. It 
will irrigate over 30,00 hectares. 

Preliminary plans have also been made 
for a new dam on the Rio Yaqui, to cost 
some 30,000,000 pesos and irrigate nearly 
800,000 hectares; two large dams in Lower 
California; also dams in San Luis Potosi, 
Chihuahua, Durango, and another one in 
Michoacan. 

Another important undertaking has been 
the construction of thoroughly modern 
State agricultural schools. Thus, to create 
the school in Hidalgo, the Government pur- 
chased “El Mexe,” a hacienda of 7,400 acres 
near Pachuca. It is connected with the 
nearest railway by a recently constructed 
road, 8.4 miles in length. El Mexe, though 
in a rather arid region, 6,000 feet high, 
nevertheless enjoys good irrigation, both 


from the overflow waters of Mexico City 
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Actas 


Ex-President Calles with Ambassador Dwight Morrow at his left and Luis Leon. 
Secretary of Agriculture, at his right, at a recent inauguration of an agricultural school 


and the Requena canal. Frosts occur from 
November to February. Heretofore only a 
little over 250 acres of this hacienda had 
been under cultivation, the principal crops 
being alfalfa, fruits and vegetables. 

Nearly $1,000,000 was spent on buildings 
and equipment. Children, from 14 to 20 
years of age are admitted from the various 
ejidos and given instruction in the divers 
branches of agriculture, stock-raising, dairy- 
ing, bee-culture and the various rural in- 
dustries, such as blacksmithing, weaving, 
cheese-making, and so forth. The children 
work in two shifts, half a day in the class- 
rooms, half a day in the fields; and the 
school is being made not only self-support- 
ing, but will ultimately provide a surplus 
for spending money for. the children. All 
the necessary work, preparing meals, clean- 
ing the dormitories, and so forth, is per- 
formed by them. Short courses are given to 
adults, and a department of propaganda 
provides information for the neighboring 
farmers. In addition to El Mexe, over a 
hundred new rural primary schools have 
been opened in the State. 

Seven such enormous State agricultural 
schools have been opened. Rural education 
has stcadily expanded. From a few hun- 
dred rural schools in Obregén’s day, the 


number has grown to nearly 4,000. In addi- 
tion, the Government sends out rural “mis- 
sions,”’ each composed of half a dozen edu- 
cational and scientific experts on home in- 
dustry, sanitation, and so forth, which travel 
from place to place improving teaching 
methods and working with the communities. 


STEADY GROWTH OF COMMUNICATIONS 


An inspiring aspect of Mexico’s de- 
velopment under Calles has been the steady 
expansion of communications, both under 
Government and private auspices. With 
some Government subvention, the Southern 
Pacific, at a cost of $17,000,000, has com- 
pleted its line through the difficult Navarit 
mountains from the State of Sinaloa to 
Guadalajara, Jalisco, thus opening up rail 
connections for the first time between the 
capital and the northwest portion of the 
country. This line brings San Francisco as 
close as New York. It makes revolt in 
Sonora less likely, and facilitates Govern- 
ment control of a region long disturbed by 
Yaqui uprisings. Economically this line has 
opened up a vast new tropical region with 
rich agricultural products to the central 
plateau. 

Road building pivceeds apace. The cap- 
ital is now connected by fine macadam 
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roads with Puebla, an amazingly scenic 
route around the flank of the lofty Ixtac- 
cihuatl (the White Woman), with its gleam- 
ing crest of eternal snow; with the mining 
centre Pachuca, with Toluca and with Cuer- 
navaca. The old Spanish road, the first to 
be constructed in Mexico, for the China 
trade, from Acapulco to the capital, has 
been widened, graded and macadamized for 
auto service. Another road now runs south 
from Laredo to Monterey and will ulti- 
mately reach the capital—part of the Lin- 
coln Highway. A similar road skirts the 
Gulf from Matamoros to Tampico, and a 
beginning has been made on roads from 
Tampico and Vera Cruz to the capital. The 
network of roads within the Federal district 
has been continually extended. Inspired by 
this example of the Central Government, 
several of the State governments are now 
instituting road building. 

The national telegraph lines have consis- 
tently improved their service and have es- 
tablished special rates for day and night 
letters with all the Central American coun- 
tries except Nicaragua. Mexican telephone 
service at last connects the principal cities 
of the republic; and these cities in turn are 
now linked up with the United States, Can- 
ada and Europe. 

Airplane service has also expanded. Be- 
ginning with a regular mail and passenger 
service between Tampico and the capital, 
similar service has been extended from 
Tampico to Matamoros; from Mexico City 
to the United States via Laredo; also from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, and on to Yucatan. A 
trial service has been inaugurated from 
Mérida, Yucatan, to Guatemala City. 


WAR ON DISEASE 


One of the outstanding features of the 
Calles régime has been its war upon un- 


sanitary conditions and disease. In 1916 
Alberto J. Pani, an engineer, statesman and 
diplomat, pointed out in his Hygiene in 
Mexico that the mortality coefficient in 
Mexico City at that time was higher than 
in Madras and Cairo, where cholera is en- 
demic. In 1927 the Calles budget for public 
health was fourteen times what it had been 
during the last years of Diaz’s régime. 
Granted extraordinary powers, working di- 
rectly under the President, the Department 
of Health, equipped with a new sanitary 
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code to replace the obsolete statute of 1902, 
vigorously attacked the foci of disease. All 
businesses dealing in foodstuffs, all lodging 
houses and markets, all places where the 
public gathered, were required to conform 
to prescribed. standards of cleanliness. If 
this was not observed, the business was 
closed. In 1926, 17,268 fines, aggregating 
nearly half a million pesos, were imposed. 
Great quantities of tainted foodstuffs were 
seized and destroyed. During the past two 
years hundreds of thousands of poor people 
have been bathed and deloused. The United 
States reported 8.3 deaths per 100,000 from 
syphilis in 1924; Mexico reported 59.1 in 
1926. A strenuous war has been waged 
against venereal disease. Rather blatant 
posters spread warnings from public bill- 
boards and walls, in street cars, trains and 
buses. The warning is sent over the radio. 
It is flashed in the movies, and traveling 
lecturers with vivid slides tour the country. 
Public prophylactic stations and clinics have 
been established to prevent and treat these 
diseases. Poor school children are given 
public breakfasts. Special attention has 
been given to the milk supply; the depart- 
ment was obliged to close 136 dairies in 
1925. In two years 5,000,000 persons were 
vaccinated free of charge. In 1926, 968 im- 
proper dwelling places were destroyed in 
Mexico City. The greatest health gains 
have been made in the prevention of typhus 
and smallpox. Infant mortality is steadily 
declining. 


REORGANIZING THE ARMY 


With the conscientious aid of Secretary 
of War Joaquin Amaro, President Calles has 
made a concerted effort to reorganize and 
moralize the army. Graft has been elim- 
inated. Purchases have been centralized. 
Padded payrolls have been abolished. The 
army budget was cut from $124,000,000 in 
1920 to $76,000,000 in 1927. A consistent 
attempt to destroy the common soldier’s 
slavish dependence on his officers, and thus 
imbue him with national rather than per- 
sonal loyalty, has been made; and many of 
the barracks have been converted into 
schools. In 1927, in spite of the troop 
movements against the Yaquis in Sonora 
and the Catholics in the West, 15,514 sol- 
diers were taught to read and write, and 
probably as many more were taught arith- 
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metic, gramriar, geography and civics. It 
is too soon to declare that the army has 
been thoroughly disciplined into national 
loyalty (as yet it has been almost impos- 
sible to discipline the chiefs of operations) ; 
but Calles has made a beginning by trans- 
ferring each chief to a new command each 
six months, thus limiting to a certain ex- 
tent unholy alliances with local politicians, 
agrarians, hacendados, manufacturers, alli- 
ances which breed dishonesty and lead to 
revolts against the Government. In his mes- 
sage to Congress on Sept. 1, 1928, Calles 
courageously pointed out to the country the 
evils which Mexico had suffered from the 
rule of military chiefs, and announced that 
there had arrived in Mexico “the opportu- 
nity, perhaps unique in many years, to give 
a people and government of militarists the 
higher, worthier, more productive, more pa- 
cific and more civilized status of a people 
of institutions and laws.” 

The story of Calles’s Administration is an 
inspiring story of a herculean attempt to 
divert the course of the development of 
the country into the channels of sound na- 
tionalism, to create a free and sane peo- 
ple, and provide the bases of consistent in- 
stitutional progress. The worst blots upon 
his Administration have been some of the 
arbitrary measures practiced against the 
Catholics. Most of these malpractices can- 
not be laid at Calles’s door. This arbitrary 
manner of handling the Catholic opposition 
springs from century-old abuses of power 
by local and State authorities and by the 
militarists—abuses beyond the capacity of 
any one Executive to curb successfully. More 
serious, and directly attributable to Calles, 
was the shooting of the four civilians, in- 
cluding one priest without trial, who were 
supposed to have attempted Obregén’s life 
in November, 1927. Yet the unhappy cir- 
cumstances surrounding the trial of Toral 
any Madre Conchita a year later reveal, 
perhaps, that where passions and political 
stakes are involved a normal, impartial 
trial in Mexico is as yet too much to be 
expected. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 


Calles has, aside from this, pursued a 
constructive and law-abiding course. He 
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has strengthened the prestige of Congress, 
he has injected new responsibility into all 
the branches of public service, he has laid 
the basis for sound economic development, 
he has lifted the level of his people, and 
opened new horizons for the creation of a 
sound, healthy, civic-minded citizenry. Upon 
this basis he has been justified in disinter- 
estedly laying down his office without fol- 
lowing the models of dictatorship now flour- 
ishing in so many countries; and he has 
been justified in postulating a new era of 
laws and insstitutions. He, more than any 
one else in Mexico’s history since Juarez, 
has provided the basis for such a change. 
True, the popular and political instrumen- 
talities are lacking; popular organization 
is still sadly deficient. But Calles, in 
founding a new national party, definitely 
sets out to contribute his share to the cre- 
ation of popular agencies for the consum- 
mation of orderly political practices. His 
message of Sept. 1 will stand in Mexican 
history as an indictment of past military 
practices, and a beacon light for the crea- 
tion of a new Mexican nation, in which the 
“temple of law will seem more august and 
will better satisfy the national necessities, 
when in its precincts are represented all 
the tendencies and all the legitimate in- 
terests of the country.” He announced that 
this did not mean that he intended to cease 
fighting to maintain the gains of the revo- 
lution, but he warned against the dangers 
to the cause he represented by the pursuit 
of methods hitherto used, by the constant 
resort to violence and force. “More danger- 
ous, now, to the revolutionary conquests 
are political intolerance carried to an ex- 
treme, and the absolute domination of one 
group.” Calles’s relinquishing of power and 
popularity is reminiscent of Washington. 
Whether Mexico is prepared for this demo- 
cratic ideal remain to be seen. Whether 
the time has come for the dominant group 
in Mexico to widen its bases of control 
will be tested in the near future. But, in 
any case, the record of Calles in construc- 
tive achievement will stand as an example 
to his compatriots and to administrators 
the world over as a great and statesman- 
like achievement carried through in the face 
of incredible odds. 





Mexico’s Land of Promise in the 


West 


By ANDREW R. BOONE 


OSSIBLY no other section of Mexico 
Pp has experienced national political up- 

heavals with as little change due to 
those causes as have Lower California and 
near-by regions of the mainland. Their 
removal from the centre of these disturb- 
ances has, no doubt, been an important fac- 
tor in this result. The disquieting news 
of President-elect Obregén’s assassination 
caused hardly a ripple of excitement among 
street crowds in Ensenada and other Far 
Western Mexican towns. 

There has been a startling advance, both 
socially and industrially, in Far West Mex- 
ico, however. Its economic progress and 
political stability may be ascribed in large 
measure to the beneficent influence of 
Southern California, particularly Los An- 
geles and San Diego. The close interrelation- 
ship of Lower and Southern California, not 
apparent to the naked eye, is a fact of 
many score years’ standing. The contribu- 
tion of West Mexico to Southern California 
is hardly less important than the latter’s 
aid in bringing West Mexico to blossom. 

Los Angeles, the lodestone which has 
drawn millions of people into the South- 
west, is generally admitted to be one of the 
wonders of the world. At first a tourist city, 
it has become an industrial giant, whose 
bank clearings last year reached the sum of 
$9,381,948,451. The population of Los An- 
geles County exceeds 2,381,828. Statistics 
do not tell the story, however. These are 
but manifestations of an attraction to a 
given community and the enterprise of its 
people. 

Los Angeles has become the home of 
many well-to-do Mexicans. Her schools 
teach the customs and the language of the 
United States to some 20,000 Mexican chil- 
dren. Both President Calles and the late 
Alvaro Obregén had children last year in 
Los Angeles educational institutions. South- 
ern California’s climatic adaptability is 
such that a great number of Mexican labor- 
ers are employed there in the agricultural 


districts, and while they frequently remair 
in the country during harvest seasons, this 
class flows constantly between Mexico and 
the United States seeking employment. 
The Los Angeles Mexican population has 
been estimated variously up to 150,000, this 
number being reached at those seasons of 
the year when laborers are in the city 
awaiting transport to orchards and fields 
for crop harvesting. 

In 1769 the city of Los Angeles was a 
Garden of Eden to tired padres. Eleven 
years later 11,093 persons called the city 
home. Colonization quickened. By 1924 an 
average of 10,000 monthly arrived to live 
there. Meanwhile, full advantage was be- 
ing taken of West Mexico’s contribution to 
the life of Southern California. The Cal- 
ifornia bungalow sprang up to give that 
region an appearance of old Spain. Archi- 
tectural history was being built. Those 
who view casually the buildings of Southern 
California may conclude that a modern 
style has been evolved, and so, in a sense, 
it has. But the thread of architectural 
history is none the less woven into their 
background, and one finds their beginnings 
in Spain, originally from the Moors, trans- 
mitted by way of West Mexico. When the 
Jesuit priests early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury reached West Mexico from Spain, they 
brought with them centuries of experience 
in building. Their labors wrought in Her- 
mosillo, Guaymas, Alamos, Culiacan, Mazat- 
lan, Acaponeta, Tepic and other places ar- 
tistic creations. From these buildings 
Southern California derived her own archi- 
tectural styles. The focal point of the 
Southern California exterior design 1s 
usually the main entrance. The doors are 
often elaborately paneled and ornamented; 
courts, patios and gardens prove quite in- 
dispensable. Colonnades, arcades, paved 
terraces and loggias relate them definitely 
to those older styles which came through 
the hands of the padres. 


So West Mexico gave Southern Cali- 
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fornia her homes. Now what is Southern 

California doing for West Mexico? Mani- 

festly the obligation is being repaid in a 
material way. Considerable capital for de- 
velopment has been raised by Los Angeles 
interests, and a number of agricultural and 
mining companies owning mineral proper- 
ties and haciendas have their headquarters 
in the Imperial Valley, San Diego and Los 
Angeles. Current trade between the two 
areas amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

West Mexico, particularly Baja Cali- 
fornia, is now undergoing the most progres- 
sive development that any section of Mexico 
has ever known. It is not odd that this de- 
velopment should have gone unheralded. 
The average American can tell you more 
about some remote regions than he can 
about those territories immediately con- 
tiguous to the United States. Apparently 
proximity breeds indifference, and few in- 
deed have even an inkling of what takes 
place “below the border.” Yet important 
-events are occurring. For several years citi- 
zens of the Southwestern United States have 
manifested considerable interest in Lower 
California, particularly because of the un- 
determined mineral wealth locked within 
its breast. This finger of land, varying in 
width from 30 to 140 miles, extends 750 
miles south from the California border. 
Geographically, it may be considered part 
of California. It represents a sparsely set- 
tled area of 58,000 miles. Climate and veg- 
etation resemble those of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Geographically, Lower California 
may be considered a peninsular extension of 
the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range re- 
gion. It was probably formed as the result 
of a merging of those two mountain ranges. 
Its surface generally is mountainous, with 
a central plateau region interrupted by 
peaks and short ranges. At the south the 

_peninsula terminates in an immense moun- 
tain mass, rising to an altitude of 8,000 
feet. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Lower California is a land of vast possi- 
bilities. For many years it slept on peace- 
fully, receiving scant attention from the 
Central Government. Possibly enforced 
poverty has proved a boon to the country, 
however, for it has forced native Mexican 
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enterprise . and capital to combine with 
Yankee capital and engineering skill in a 
number of enterprises designed to “bring 
water to the land, minerals to the surface 
and money to the pocket.” No serious rev- 
olution has ever menaced personal peace or 
property security in this land, and Mexican 
entrepreneurs welcome “outside capital,” 
when offered honestly, in the development 
of natural resources. 

Yesterday this was a manana land; today 
we are witnessing a transition which is 


bringing the country to the forefront of. 


scientific and industrial progress. Who, a 
decade ago, would have dared predict an 
airplane factory for such a small border 
town as Tia Juana, or a well-patronized air 
line operating from San Diego, ninety miles 
south to Ensenada, seventy miles below the 
border? Yet one will find in a simple steel 
building on the south boundary of Tia 
Juana the crew that built the plane flown 
recently by Major Roberto Fierro (the late 
Captain Carranza’s- instructor) from Mex- 
ico City to Havana, calmly building more 
airplanes, while overhead at least twice 
daily drone the motors of the big Ford mon- 
oplane with its loads of business men and 
tourists. 


CONNECTION WITH MAINLAND 


These things illustrate the change more 
graphically than would a cold recital of 
statistics. Yet we cannot ignore the mate- 
rial progress in other directions. While 
the world may be thinking to a large de- 
gree in terms of aviation, aviation is not 
the backbone of the country. And so men 
who dare with their money are reaching 
helping hands from Southern California 
to open new Mexican empires. Soon Lower 
California will be connected directly with 
the Mexican mainland. Heretofore moun- 
tains and the Gulf of California have for- 
bidden this. A railroad, already operating 
from Mexicali as far south as the Colorado 
River, will bring farm implements to many 
thousands of fertile acres. Garcia Dam, 
under construction near Tia Juana, will 
serve water to several valleys. Oil pros- 
pecting on the world’s largest concession 
is in progress along the Pacific. A great 
variety of precious minerals has been dis- 
covered in Lower California. Fisheries 
prove a principal source of revenue. Agri- 
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culture, composed of great estates, is rap- 
idly taking shape as the most important 
industry of this land. 

The first important development of nat- 
ural resources may be noted in the forma- 
tion and explorations of Campos Petroleros 
de la Baja California, S. A. This is a 
Mexican corporation with headquarters at 
Tia Juana. Where did the directors of this 
company go for expert analyses of shells 
and rock but to the University of California 
geology department? This concession cov- 
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National Railways of Mexico, it being their 
plan to construct a line from Mexicali to 
San Felipe, a port. 150 miles distant on the 
eastern side of the peninsula. It was the 
expressed idea to construct a line for mili- 
tary purposes, giving direct communication 
with the mainland without the necessity of 
going through the United States. Negotia- 
tions were completed in August, 1924, with 
the Colorado River Land Company to take 
over and construct this line, with the pro- 
vision that it be projected either to La 


A cotton field in the Mexican Imperial Valley, Lower California 


ers 5,000,000 acres of what is purported to 
be the best oil land in Lower California. 
It embraces lands that lié a distance of 210 
miles along the Pacific. This company very 
definitely seeks American capital, with 
guarantees against government interfer- 
ence. 

Completion of the Mexicali and Gulf Rail- 
road should prove one of the greatest fac- 
tors in the development of that area south 
of the border. This will afford direct rail 
communication between San Diego and in- 
termediate points and the Gulf of California 
by linking together the San Diego and Ari- 
zona, Southern Pacific, Inter-California and 
Mexicali and Gulf railroads. - This latter- 
named railroad was originated by the Mexi- 
can Government as an integral part of the 


Bomba, a port near the Colorado River, or 
to San Felipe. Later it was found that 
La Bomba was not a suitable port for 
ocean-going vessels and that San Felipe 
was a port of shallow water with rock bot- 
tom and could not be made a port for deep- 
sea vessels. Thus it became necessary to 
seek another port site. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment has now authorized a change in 
the proposed line to a new port, which will 
be known as Port Otis, honoring General 
Otis, publisher of the Los Angeles Times, 
and until his death owner of many thou- 
sands of acres in Lower California. This 
port is located at the north extremity of 
the Gulf on the Sonora side near Port Isa- 
bel. The change will necessitate crossing 
the Colorado river and the entire delta, and 
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Rough riders of Lower California 


will open up to cultivation 2,000,000 acres 
of land that otherwise would not be reached. 
The line will be completed in about two 
years. About twenty-five miles is already 
in operation south of Mexicali and the next 
step will be construction of the three-mile- 
long bridge and causeway over the Colo- 
rado. This railroad will make it possible 
to transport minerals from Lower Califor- 
nia direct to the Mexican mainland. 

The country has not been totally ex- 
plored, yet several mines have been worked 


from time to time for at least 100 years. 
Among the varieties of ore found are those 
yielding gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
manganese and molybdenum. El Boleo, a 
mining camp at Santa Rosalia, employs 
12,000 workers in the extraction of large 
quantities~ of copper, which is sent to 
France. During the early stages of its 
development in the ’70s those ores carrying 
less than 20 per cent of copper were dis- 
carded. El Boleo, which has been the most 
important mining centre in Baja Califor- 
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nia, refines the ores on the premises and 
transports the refined product to France 
in its own ships. At Santa Rosalia, the 
town that shelters the personnel operating 
the mines, the company has established 
schools and hospitals, and generally takes 
good care of its employes. 


WEALTH OF MEXICAN IMPERIAL VALLEY 


The importance and riches of the great 
Imperial Valley in California have been 
written about many times, but the Imperial 
Valley in Lower California—the Mexican 
Imperial Valley—has scarcely been men- 
tioned. About 80,000 bales of cotton annu- 
ally are being raised in the Imperial Val- 
ley on the Mexican side. Those associated 
with the industry say that in a short time 
this yield will increase to 500,000 bales, be- 
cause cotton is indigenous to this soil. Here 
one finds conditions of which Southern 
planters only dream. First, all the lands 
are old deltas of the Colorado River. The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado has ground 
tle soil and tne flotsam like a gigantic ball 
mill and has produced a soil of great fer- 
tility. To this the Colorado supplies an 
abundance of water, all under gravity irri- 
gation. A chain of mountains protects the 
valley completely on the east, the west and 
the north, creating a sort of artificial cli- 
mate, guarding the valley from the moist 
breezes of the Pacific and the cold winds 
of the north and the west. These condi- 
tions provide practically a frostless valley. 
As a result, cotton in Lower California has 
been planted as late as June and with this 
late planting has had time to produce a bale 
to the acre. 

Not all the development in Lower Cali- 
fornia is carried on by Americans. Garcia 
Dam, representing an investment of $4,000,- 
000 gold, was conceived in the brain of 
Governor Rodriguez. True, Spencer W. 
Stewart of New York, representing the 
Ambursen Dam Company, is the contractor. 
But Mexican initiative and brains started 
it. The contract was signed on Feb. 17, 
1928, and calls for completion within two 
years. The dam will be of concrete and 
steel. It is being erected over the principal 
affluent of the Tia Juana River, within 
the municipality of Tia Juana and approxi- 
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mately fourteen miles south of the inter- 
national border. The contractors have 
posted 100,000 gold pesos ($50,000 United 
States) with the Government of the North- 
ern District of Lower California to guar- 
antee fulfillment of the contract. This 
action of the contractors represents their 
faith in Mexican investments, and the con- 
tract will bring about the purchase of 
United States machinery and supplies, and 
will carry on the bustle of a huge under- 
taking for nearly two years. Garcia Dam 
will open up the valley that carries the 
same name and will be made the scene of 
agricultural effort comprising nearly all 
products grown in Southern and Northern 
California. Irrigation has been the chief 
problem in the work of turning the country 
into an agricultural centre, and the dam is 
one of a series of developments that Gen- 
eral Rodriguez has in mind to open up the 
country. 

Valleys, plains, coast and table lands, 
numerous in Lower California, are all sus- 
ceptible to some cultivation. The valleys, 
of an alluvial soil, are particularly suited 
to agricultural purposes. There are over 
thirty-four valleys in the Northern District 
alone, a few of which are in production. 
The majority, however, could be made in- 
stantly productive by means of suitable 
irrigation. 

The Northern District of Lower Califor- 
nia has four well-defined agricultural re- 
gions: The San Quintin Valley, with 
nearly 400,000 acres of magnificent land 
suitable for nearly all sorts of cultivation; 
the Las Palmas and Redondo valleys near 
Tia Juana, and the Mexicali Valley. The 
Government of the Northern District per- 
mits machinery for agricultural purposes 
(and in fact nearly all types of any other 
machinery) to enter free of duties. This, 
has as its purpose encouragement of imme- 
diate productivity. 

The historic romance of old Mexico has 
given way along the west coast to a new 
appreciation among her people of the 
wealth under foot, of the necessity of doing 
things today instead of tomorrow, that gold 
from Southern California banks may be put 
to work to'create wealth where only poten- 
tialities exist. 
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present marked divergences in their 
ecclesiastical policies. In some coun- 

tries, for example in Argentina, Colombia 
and Peru, the old relationship that existed in 
the Colonial period between the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers has been perpetuated 
with only slight modifications; in other na- 
tions, such as Brazil, Chile, Cuba and Uru- 
guay, the connection between Church and 
State has been dissolved, and a situation 
rather similar to that which exists in the 
United States obtains; in still other coun- 
tries, of which Mexico and Ecuador are the 
best examples, the Church has not only 
been disestablished, but has been put under 
strict State surveillance. These divergent 
policies can be best illustrated by reference 
to the Constitution of a representative coun- 
try of each of the three groups mentioned. 
First, the Constitution of Brazil, which 
provides for complete divorce of Church and 
State, lists the following important provi- 
sions relating to religion: (1) the Union and 
the States must not establish, subsidize, or 
embarrass the exercise of religious worship; 
(2) all members of religious orders taking 
a vow of obedience are not allowed to regis- 
ter as voters; (3) all faiths may exercise 
freely and publicly their forms of worship, 
and can associate themselves for the pur- 
pose of acquiring property; (4) only civil 
marriages are recognized; (5) cemeteries 
are secular; (6) no sect shall receive offi- 
cial subsidies, or maintain relations of de- 
pendency or alliance with the Government 
of the Union or with those of the States; 
(7) instruction in public schools shall be 
laic, and (8) all religious cults are free to 
practice their respective rites with regard 
to their own beliefs so long as they do not 
offend public morals and the laws. : 
Second, the Constitution of the Argentine 
Republic, which provides for a union of 
Church and State, specifies on that subject: 
(1) the Federal Government supports the 
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Roman Catholic religion; (2) all inhabitants 
shall enjoy, subject to the laws regulating 
its exercise, the right freely to profess 
their religion; (3) Congress shall have the 
power to approve or reject concordats en- 
tered into with the Apostolic See, make 
rules for the exercise of the ecclesiastical 
patronage, and admit into the territory of 
the nation religious orders in addition to 
those now existing; (4) the President, who 
must be a Roman Catholic, is given the 
following powers: (a) he shall exercise the 
right of national ecclesiastical patronage 
by nominating Bishops from cathedral 
churches, selected from the three names 
proposed to him by the Senate; (b) he shall, 
with the advice of the Supreme Court, grant 
or refuse passage to the decrees of councils, 
and bulls, briefs and rescripts of the Su- 
preme Pontiff of Rome, but said grant or 
refusal shall be made law whenever such 
ecclesiastical enactments contain provisions 
of a general or permanent character; (c) he 
concludes and signs agreements with the 
Pope. 

Third, the Mexican Constitution of 1917, 
which places the Church under strict State 
surveillance, contains religious clauses too 
lengthy for enumeration. The following are 
some of the more important provisions: (1) 
public instruction is secular; private schools 
are permitted but religious instruction is 
not allowed in them, and religious corpora- 
tions and ministers of all religious creeds 
are prohibited from establishing or teach- 
ing in such private schools; (2) monastic 
orders are illegal; (3) every religious act 
of public worship must be performed in- 
doors; (4) churches have no legal capacity 
to hold real property or make loans on such 
property; (5) places of worship and cognate 
properties are the property of the Federal 
Government which shall regulate their use; 
(6) institutions for the sick and needy, for 
scientific research, for diffusion of knowl- 
edge, and mutual aid societies shall not be 
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under the patronage of any religious insti- 
tution; (7) the law recognizes no juridic 
personality in the churches; (8) only civil 
marriages are legal; (9) the State Legisla- 
tures have the exclusive right to determine 
the maximum number of ministers accord- 
ing to the needs of each locality; (10) only 
native-born Mexicans can be ministers of 
any religious creed in Mexico; (11) minis- 
ters are prohibited at all times from criti- 
cizing the Constitution, the Government and 
the officials, and they cannot take part in 
political meetings or vote; (12) no periodical 
of a religious character can comment on 
political affairs; (13) ministers may not in- 
herit, either on their own behalf, or by means 
of trusteeships, any real property occupied 
by a religious association, nor can ministers 
inherit by will from another or any private 
individual not related by blood within the 
fourth degree; and, (14) no trial by jury 
shall ever be granted for the infraction of 
any of the religious provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 


CAUSES OF CHANGE 


Such are the radically different ecclesias- 
tical policies adopted by the Latin American 
nations. That a predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic populace, which lived for centuries un- 
der a common politico-religious régime 
should, after they had set up their inde- 
pendent governments, have arrived at such 
diverse solutions of the religious problem 
is indeed an extraordinary situation. Let 
us now attempt to ascertain how and why 
this came about. 

When embarking upon their independent 
careers the nations of Latin America chose 
the Catholic faith as the State religion, and, 
with the exception of Argentina (then called 
the United Provinces of La Plata) religious 
toleration to the extent of allowing the pub- 
lic exercise of dissident faiths was not 
among the guarantees of the first Constitu- 
tions. For example, the Mexican Constitu- 
tion of 1824 stated: “The religion of the 
Mexican nation is and will be perpetually 
the Apostolic Roman Catholic. The nation 
will protect it by wise and just laws and 
will prohibit the exercise of any other.” The 
imperial Constitution of Brazil, 1824, pro- 
vided for religious toleration but stipulated 
that the private observance of non-Catholic 
faiths had to be in buildings that could not 
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have the exterior appearance of a church. 
Thus, when the youthful nations of Latin 
America undertook the direction of their 
own destinies, they were faithful to the re- 
ligion of their fathers. Yet in a short time 
discord and disobedience began to make 
their appearance, and in Chile and in Ar- 
gentina in the early 1820s the first attacks 
upon the Catholic clergy occurred. 

In Chile the liberal dictator Freire abol- 
ished the tithes and most of the religious 
orders, and the property of the orders was 
confiscated. The reforms of Freire were 
temporary, for the clergy in Chile were too 
strongly entrenched, and by 1833 they re- 
turned to a long tenure of power under 
the protection of the aristocratic oligarchy. 

In Buenos Aires the great liberal states- 
man, Bernardino Rivadavia, directed the at- 
tack on the clergy, and for the same rea- 
son as had influenced Freire in Chile, name- 
ly, the immorality and corruption of the re- 
ligious orders. The Church in South Amer- 
ica had been for years without dependence 
on the Pope, and it was practically inde- 
pendent of the temporal.Government. This 
freedom was translated by many of the 
clergy into license. Rivadavia abolished the 
fuero eclesiastico (the clerical courts), and 
suppressed many of the religious orders. 
The reactionary clergy branded Rivadavia 
as a Voltairian, but in reality he had no 
fault to find with the spiritual mission of 
the Church; the reform which he sought was 
political; he desired to free the Church of 
foreign influence, and the State of clerical 
influence. The reform movement initiated 
by Rivadavia came to an end when the 
long dictatorship of Rosas was established 
in 1829. For political reasons Rosas was 
friendly to the ecclesiastical interests; and 
those elements adverse to the reforms of 
Rivadavia adhered to his policy. 

The next, and the most serious of the 
early attacks on the Church, occurred in 
Mexico in 1833. The present war being 
waged on the Catholic Church really orig- 
inated in this liberal movement led by 
Gémez Farias. As for his aims, Bancroft 
describes them as follows: “Gémez Farias 
labored to crush the politico-theocratic pow- 
er and thus save democratic principles and 
institutions on the basis of an absolute in- 
dependence between the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions.” Among the various anti- 
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Catholic laws passed by Farias during the 
years 1833-34 were: (1) secularization of 
public education; (2) assumption of the 
patronage by the State; (3) refusal of the 
Government to collect the Church tithes; 
(4) secularization of certain mission proper- 
ties, and (5) permission granted members 
of monastic orders to forswear their vows 
and re-enter secular activities. The “Re- 
form of ’33” was premature; the people 
were lukewarm, and it was crushed by the 
conservative opposition. The military and 
the land holders rallied to the support of the 
Church with the battle cry, “Religion and 
Privileges,” for the fueros or privileges of 
all the conservative elements were in dan- 
ger. The pro-clerical reaction and the cen- 
tralistic Constitutions of 1936 and 1843 re- 
stored the Church to its old-time power 
which it contrived to maintain until 1854. 


RISE OF ANTI-CLERICALISM 


With the passing of the mid-century mark 
the position of the Catholic Church in Latin 
America became increasingly trying. The 
attack was initiated in Mexico, where in 
1854 under the so-called Plan de Ayutla 
the program of Gémez Farias was revived 
by Benito Juarez and his mestizo and full- 
blooded Indian followers. These men de- 
manded freedom from the domination of 
the creole aristocracy whose control had re- 
placed that of the Spaniards after the win- 
ning of independence and whose principal 
support came from the Church with its 
great wealth. Freedom for the lower classes 
of Mexico meant breaking the power of the 
Church. So, like Gambetta, Juarez pro- 
claimed clericalism as the real menace, and 
the first step taken in his reform program 
was to free Mexico from the burden of the 
Church. In 1855 the ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary fueros were abolished. In the next 
year the ecclesiastical right of holding real 
property, except that used directly for re- 
ligious purposes, was declared illegal. These 
and other anti-clerical laws were put into 
the Constitution of 1857. 

A bloody war followed between the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals, the clericals and 
the anti-clericals. The clericals, trying des- 
perately to save themselves, sought foreign 
aid and eventually succeeded in bringing 
about intervention by the Emperor Napo- 
leon. With the overthrow of Maximilian’s 
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empire, the Liberals were left in complete 
control. They then proceeded to give con- 
stitutional or statutory status to many of 
the anti-clerical decrees that had been 
passed during the Wars of the Refonn. 
These laws provided for the nationalization 
of all Church property, the abolition of all 
religious orders, the separation of Church 
and State, and supplementary acts to pre- 
vent the Church from exercising political 
influence, such as prohibition of public re- 
ligious ceremonies, abolition of the religious 
oath, prohibition against the wearing of 
clerical garb on the streets, secularization of 
cemeteries and invalidation of non-civil mar- 
riage contracts. 

The seeming disaster which had overtaken 
the Catholic Church in Mexico proved to be 
superficial. Soon after the Laws of the Re- 
form were enacted in 1874, Porfirio Diaz 
came to power, and under his long dictator- 
ship, from 1876 to 1910, the hard-won re- 
forms of Juarez were allowed to become in- 
operative under the Diaz “policy of concilia- 
tion.” Although the religious laws were 
not actually abrogated, they were not en- 
forced, and in a few years the Catholic 
Church regained most of its old-time influ- 
ence. It again had control of education; 
religious orders were re-established, and by 
1910 a goodly portion of the wealth of the 
Church had also been recovered. 

Colombia, which started its independent 
career in 1830 with a Constitution which 
provided for a State Church, proclaimed 
the separation of Church and State in 1853, 
for a radical doctrinaire government, which 
had imbibed the spirit of 1848, had come 
into power. There was a strong pro-clerical 
opposition and a real Kulturkampf took 
place during the decade 1860-70. By 1870 a 
definite reaction ‘set in, and the radicals, no 
longer desiring a complete separation of 
Church and State, preferred a national 
church subject to the executive. By 1884 
there was complete restoration of the old 
relationship between Church and State. The 
return of Colombia to the fold, where she 
has since remained, was celebrated in 1886 
by the conclusion of a concordat with the 
Pope. This is regarded by many clericals 
as being a model for such agreements. 

In Colombia’s neighbor, Venezuela, a sim- 
ilar attempt was made to set up a national 
Church during the dictatorship of Guzman 
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Blanco. Because of clerical opposition to 
his irresponsible rule, he determined, like 
Henry VIII, to separate the Church from 
Rome and subordinate it to himself. He 
abolished nunneries (monasteries had been 
abolished in 1837), confiscated Church prop- 
erty and established the Civil Register. 
The schism of the Venezuelan Church con- 
tinued until some time after the overthrow 
of Blanco. With the advent of the present 
dictator, Juan Vicente Gomez, in 1911, the 
religious situation changed, and now the po- 
sition of the Church is that of a virtual 
State Church. 

Ecuador, at one time the third component 
part of Bolivar’s Great Colombia, during 
the last half of the nineteenth century un- 
derwent most dramatic changes. In the 
"60s and ’70s the nearest approach to a 
theocratic State ever set up in America was 
established in Ecuador by Garcia Moreno, 
who consciously endeavored to realize, in 
his State at least, the ideal of Hildebrand 
and Innocent III. The republic was dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and prac- 
tically turned over to the Pope. After Garcia 
Moreno the inevitable reaction took place 
and did not stop until the Church and State 
were separated, Church property national- 
ized, and the foreign clergy excluded. With 
the sole exception of Mexico, Ecuador’s at- 
tack on the Catholic Church was the most 
far-reaching in Latin America. 

Even in Chile, presumably a stronghold 
of clericalism, the Church sustained serious 
losses during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. A new party, the Liberals, came into 
power, and aspired, if not to separate 
Church and State completely, at least to di- 
vorce certain functions primarily govern- 
mental in character from the control of the 
Church. They were not atheists or free- 
thinkers, but most of them were Catholics 
who felt that the sphere of the Catholic 
Church should be exclusively spiritual. In 
1860 a law was passed legalizing the public 
exercise of dissident faiths, which had been 
prohibited, but not enforced, under the Con- 
stitution of 1833. In 1871 the tithes were 
abolished. In 1875 the ecclesiastical fuero 
was abolished. During the years 1883-85 the 
great Minister Balmaceda was responsible 
for several drastic reforms. Cemeteries were 
secularized; civil marriage was made ob- 
ligatory, and the Civil Register was estab- 
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lished. An attempt, although not supported 
by Balmaceda, to separate Church and State 
was frustrated. Chile was not yet ready 
for anything so extreme. Indeed, so much 
opposition was aroused against the “sacri- 
legious laws” that the country approached 
the verge of revolution. Balmaceda’s mo- 
tives were explained by himself as follows: 
“The Catholic Church marches, in a sense, 
against the liberal current of the century. 
The Church condemns liberty of cults. It 
believes that it alone has the right to con- 
stitute the family. It declares irreconcilable 
with its teachings liberalism and modern 
civilization.” 

In 1890 Ronie lost Brazil; that is, the al- 
liance of Church and State which was in- 
herited by the empire from Portugal was 
dissolved. The Constitution of the republic 
(1891) provides for complete separation 
such as obtains in the United States. The 
dissolution was accomplished with the peace- 
ful acquiescence of the Church, for it felt 
that its interests would be best preserved 
and advanced with complete separation un- 
der the republican form of government. “It 
is safe to say,’ writes an authority on 
Brazil, “that there is no other country in 
the world where the Roman Catholic faith 
is the traditional and prevailing faith of the 
inhabitants, where there is a more complete 
separation of Church and State or where 
there is greater freedom of conscience and 
of worship.” 


TREND TOWARD SEPARATION 


In the twentieth century the trend toward 
separation of Church and State has con- 
tinued. Of course Cuba and Panama, the 
new States which came into existence at 
the beginning of the century, provided in 
their Constitutions for complete separation 
of Church and State. This was to be ex- 
pected, since they were under the tutelage 
of the United States. In 1917 Uruguay dis- 
solved the old connection, formed in 1830, 
between the ecclesiastical and temporal or- 
ders. 

The most recent and one of the most se- 
rious losses sustained by the Pope was the 
separation of Church and State in Chile. In 
1924 President Alessandri and the Radical 
Party effected what Balmaceda desired but 
feared the country was not quite ready for 
in 1888. In Chile and Uruguay, as in Brazil 
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in 1890, the radical step of effecting a sepa- 
ration of Church and State was accom- 
plished peacefully. In the three countries 
the Church was allowed to retain its prop- 
erty unconditionally and to go its own way 
without interference by the Governments. 
In all these countries the break was effected 
without violence and, with the exception 
of Chile, without much popular opposition. 
Apparently the policies of the Governments 
in releasing the Church properties and in 
the observance of a minimum of surveil- 
lance over the Church contributed to the 
peaceful and seemingly successful transi- 
tion. 

In Mexico, however, a contrary policy 
with contrary results was the case. In 1915 
the religious question returned to plague 
Mexico when President Carranza announced 
his intention to enforce the religious laws. 
The principal reason for this decision was 
the alliance of the clergy with the opposi- 
tion to the revolution. When the Constitu- 
tion of 1917 was drawn up Carranza in- 
corporated into it not only the religious 
provisions of the Constitution of 1857 and 
the Laws of the Reform of 1874 but he 
also added some drastic features specifically 
designed to deprive the clergy of all political 
influence. These additional laws impress 
one accustomed to American conceptions of 
toleration as amounting to a deprivation of 
religious freedom, although the Constitu- 
tion itself guarantees such freedom. The 
religious clauses of the Constitution of 1917 
were not enforced by Carranza nor by his 
successor, Obregén. It remained for Presi- 
dent Calles to take action in 1925. The re- 
fusal of the Catholic hierarchy in Mexico to 
accept the religious clauses of the Constitu- 
tion and the enabling legislation resulted 
in the suspension of all religious exercises 
in Mexico and the exile or execution of 
higher ecclesiastics. For two years the min- 
istration of the sacraments has been sus- 
‘pended, and the conclusion of a possible 
settlement has been frustrated by the as- 
sassination of President-elect Obregon. 

It is possible to draw numerous generali- 
zations from the foregoing survey. I shall 
confine myself to but three observations. 
First, the disturbed history of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico is not exceptional in Latin 
America; second, the attacks upon the 
Church have not been anti-religious but 


rather political in character, and, third, the 
Latin Americans are not uncompromising 
champions of the ancient privileges of the 
Roman Church. 

Most people are too prone to regard Mex- 
ico as the sole black sheep in the Catholic 
flock in Latin America, but in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Chile the Church 
has been attacked, sometimes with consid- 
erable animosity. In some of the lesser 
countries, too, like Guatemala, Salvador and 
Honduras, the same vicissitudes were suf- 
fered. Although the attacks in Mexico were 
more bitter.and the results more disastrous, 
to say that the Mexican remedies were 
more severe because the abuses were more 
glaring would not be absolutely true. In 
other countries the Church was quite as 
wealthy, relatively speaking, and as much 
of a political factor. The civil status of 
the Roman Catholic Church has been a per- 
plexing problem for all of the Latin Amer- 
ican nations, and on many occasions, in 
countries other than Mexico, attempted solu- 
tions of the problem have led to violence. 


THE CLERGY AS MENACE 


Beginning with the reforms of Rivadavia 
and ending with the decrees of President 
Calles most of the socalled “sacrilegious 
laws” have not been based on anti-religion, 
nor even anti-Catholicism. They were with 
very few exceptions measures designed to 
frustrate the exercise of political interfer- 
ence and influence on the part of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. To accomplish this pur- 
pose the worldly, not the spiritual, position 
of the Church had to be reformed. It is 
true, however, that in diminishing the 
Church’s material possessions its opportu- 
nity to carry on its spiritual work was 
greatly hampered. Yet, on the other hand, 
if the great wealth of the Church consti- 
tuted a menace to national well-being and 
the functioning of representative, republi- 
can government, the defense of the State, 
even over religion, becomes paramount. A 
critical examination of the anti-clerical leg- 
islation in Mexico from 1833 to the present 
time reveals above all else a desire to take 
the clergy out of politics. And since wealth 
is the foundation of power (shall we except 
knowledge?), the opportunities of the 
Church to hold property were restricted 
and eventually all Church property was na- 
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tionalized. I see no reason why we should 
question the protestations of Rivadavia, 
Benito Juarez, Balmaceda and President 
Calles that they were not attacking the 
Church as a spiritual institution, but only 
the capacity of the Catholic Church as a 
temporal organization to appropriate legiti- 
mate functions of the civil Government and 
counteract the will of the State. 


POPULAR ATTITUDE ON RELIGION 


Notwithstanding the popular conception 
that the Latin American is fanatically de- 
voted to the Catholic faith, we generally 
find him supinely acquiescing while ambi- 
tious caudillos make use of the Church for 
political purposes. There were many pro- 
phesies in 1926, when the drastic anti-cleri- 
cal legislation was enforced in Mexico, that 
there would be a popular uprising. It is 
true that isolated revults have taken place 
and that the situation today is charged 
with uncertainty, but one would have ex- 
pected that, if the Mexicans are as devoted 
to the faith as they are generally believed 
to be, they would have forcibly opposed the 
religious laws long ago. The percentage of 
Catholics in the Mexican population, that 
is, 75 per cent., is as great as in any other 
Latin American country, and presumably 
their attachment to the faith is as great. 
The inevitable conclusion therefore is that 
Latin Americans are not willing to fight 
for their religion. The old, uncompromising, 
crusading zeal of the Spaniard has disap- 
peared from America. 

The statement of Sefor Galdames, the 
well-known Chilean historian, might well be 
applied to other American countries than 
Chile: “There is to be noted in the entire 
country a marked religious change. It is 
not that the people are separating from 
the Church, for at least three-quarters of 
the population continue to be sincere Cath- 
olics. * * * It is due to simple tolerance and 
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religious indifference.” In Peru, where 
Catholicism is still strongly intrenched, 
friendly critics of the Church bemoan the 
prevalent religious indifference and the de- 
clining influence of the clergy. According 
to Davalos y Lisson, “the sacred word in 
the pulpit no longer moves hearts to con- 
trition. The Christian people are content 
to hear mass and oblige their children to 
confess.” 

The numerical predominance of females 
over males as regular religious communi- 
cants is ‘another glaring evidence of reli- 
gious decline. Thousands of men, nominally 
Catholics, abstain from contact with the 
sacraments until the time for the ministra- 
tion of extreme unction. They are Catholics 
only at birth and death. The decline in 
popularity, and also in numbers, of reli- 
gious festivals is another indication of grow- 
ing indifference. There is no actual seces- 
sion from the Church; in general, the over- 
whelming majority of the population is still 
nominally Catholic. Protestantism is mak- 
ing little headway in Latin America. Ac- 
cording to Samuel G. Inman, a leader of the 
missionary movement, “the young men are 
disgusted with the Church, but they are not 
willing to join the evangelical church.” 

The Catholic Church in Latin America 
has come to a parting of the ways. It must 
make its choice between two roads: The 
first, adherence to the old pretentions, leads 
to bitter disputes with inevitable anti-cleri- 
cal attacks and consequent weakening of the 
hold of the clergy upon the faithful. The 
second, recognition of the new order and 
accommodation to the changed world by a 
complete severance of Church-State rela- 
tions, leads to an active and prosperous 
Church, which can enjoy once more the con- 
fidence and love of its communicants. If 
the Church sees the light it saves a con- 
tinent; otherwise, continued disaster will 
be inevitable. 





The Struggle Against Clericalism 


In France 
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and gone in France. While M. Poin- 

caré is still at the helm, the Radicals 
have climbed overboard. Sooner or later 
they were bound to desert his Cabinet, 
whatever the immediate cause. The fact 
that clericalism was the occasion of their 
desertion does not diminish its importance 
as an issue. It is still a subject which 
arouses party passions; and no issue can 
do this which at bottom is not real. 

At one time France was called the eldest 
daughter of the Church. Such was the 
France of Saint Louis, of Joan of Are and 
of Saint Vincent of Paul. Church prelates 
in the days of Richelieu occupied high of- 
fices of State, and under Louis XIV curates 
presided over local assemblies which as- 
sessed taxes, maintained roads and admin- 
istered charity. All this has now gone. 
France is no longer the soldier of Christ; 
France is the France of Voltaire, Zola and 
Combes. 

A few weeks ago (on Oct. 28) Edouard 
Herriot, Radical leader and Minister of Edu- 
cation in M. Poincaré’s Cabinet, went to a 
village near La Rochelle to dedicate a 
statue of that famous anti-clerical, Emile 
Combes, the Prime Minister who drove the 
monks and nuns out of the French monas- 
teries after the passage of the Law of Con- 
gregations of 1901. The fact that a mem- 
ber of the Government should dedicate® such 
a statue, and upon a holy day, aroused 
the Bishop of La Rochelle, who declared 
such an act to be a “public sin.” And when 
M. Herriot began to speak a young man 
suddenly wielded a huge hammer and 
smashed M. Combes’s image. A riot fol- 
lowed, a gendarme fired, a youth was 
killed. 

This spectacular incident is one more in- 
dication of the intense feeling which the 
religious issue still causes in France. It 
is an issue which is more than religious; 
it is political. The question at bottom has 
been the attitude of the Church toward the 


geben Ministerial crisis has come 


Third Republic, the extent to which Church 
organization should be controlled by the 
Government, and the authority which Rome 
should exercise in questions between the 
local Bishops and the governing authority, 

In the early days of the Third Republic, 
there is no doubt that French priests ac- 
tively worked for the restoration of the 
Monarchy. They preached that the revolu- 
tion and all its works were the doings of 
the anti-Christ, and that the Monarchy was 
a divine institution. Pope Leo XIII did not 
like this attitude, and in his famous en- 
cyclical of 1892 he urged French Catholics 
to “rally” to the republic. But many Cath- 
olic-teaching congregations in France paid 
little attention to this command. They con- 
tinued to instill into the minds of the 
French youth the superior merits of Mon- 
archy. 

To bring an end to these teachings the 
Radical Socialist party was formed. Under 
the leadership of Combes, Caillaux and 
Clemenceau, Parliament passed the Con- 
gregations law of 1901, which provided that 
all Catholic congregations unauthorized by 
law should leave France. There were about 
a hundred of these congregations of priests, 
only four of whom were authorized to stay. 
These were the Lazaristes, the Séminaire 
des Missions Etrangéres, the Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost and the Sulpiciens. There were 
also about a thousand congregations of nuns, 
of which 543 were authorized to remain in 
France. In 1904 France terminated its 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican be- 
cause of the Pope’s protest against Presi- 
dent Loubet’s visit to the King of Italy, 
whose existence the Pope did not recog- 
nize. When the Pope ordered the Bishops 
of Dijon and Laval to Rome to be tried 
for offenses against morality and disci- 
pline, the French Government said they 
could not go. And when Rome persisted in 
its position, the French Government termi- 
nated the Concordat and in 1905 passed the 
Law of Separation. The Government no 
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longer gave financial support to the 
Church, but priests and congregations could 
continue to enjoy their property provided 
they organized themselves into Associations 
Cultuelles under Government control. The 
French Bishops regarded the 1905 law as a 
fair compromise and voted to accept it. 
The Concordat, which had governed the 
relations of Church and State in France 
for the last century, was originally made 
by Bonaparte. Under this agreement, the 
French Government agreed to pay the sal- 
aries of priests and to allow the Church to 
make use of places of worship which had 
been declared State property during the 
revolution. In return Rome agreed that 
the French Government might nominate 
Catholic Bishops. This agreement virtually 
made Catholicism the State religion, and as 
a result of this close union French troops 
protected the Holy See from the encroach- 
ments of a nascent Italy. These troops 


were withdrawn from the Vatican at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war of 
1870, after which Italian troops marched 
into Rome. 

The Concordat, however, was not with- 


out disadvantage. Priests were almost em- 
ployes of the French Government, and, as 
in the times of Prime Minister Combes, 
the Government sometimes nominated Bish- 
ops, to which the Vatican was opposed. 
Nevertheless, when confronted by the ab- 
rogation of the Concordat in 1904, Rome 
proved adamant. The Concordat was a 
sacred agreement which France could not 
terminate without the consent of Rome. 
Neither could the Vatican accept the Law 
of Separation, since this law nowhere men- 
tioned the Roman Catholic Church, and 
since the proposed Associations Cultuelles 
would be under State, rather than under 
Church control. 

When the Vatican in the famous encycli- 
.cal, Vehementer, forbade Catholics from 
forming these associations, there was noth- 
ing for the French Bishops to do but obey. 
To break a deadlock which had aroused 
deep feelings among the people, the French 
Parliament enacted new laws in 1907 and 
1908 which provided that even though 
churches did not organize themselves into 
Associations Cultuelles they might continue 
to enjoy the use of places of worship, which 
would be maintained by the communes; but 
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property used for charitable purposes would 
have to be turned over to the local govern- 
ment. Such was the provisional régime un- 
der which the Catholic Church has lived in 
France down to the present day. 


OPPOSITION OF “FRENCH ACTION” GROUP 


Catholic opposition to the Law of Separa- 
tion of 1905 was stimulated by one of the 
most interesting groups in France called 
L’Action Francaise (French action.) Led 
by Charles Maurras and Léon Daudet, this 
group has loudly demanded the return of 
the Orleanist Monarchy. It has definitely 
propagandized for Catholic members, as- 
serting that the Church and Kingship are 
both divine. The Catholic element associated 
with this group, following the successful 
opposition to the 1905 law, now set about 
to establish a French Catholic political 
party. In the 1910 elections the Catholic 
paper, La Croix, and the Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux and the Bishop of Montpelier defi- 
nitely supported such a movement, while 
after the success of the Italian Catholics 
in the elections of 1918 the Catholic political 
movement in France received a new urge. 
This injection of the religious issue into 
party politics and the association of many 
Catholics with the Monarchist cause kept 
radical antagonism to clericalism in France 
at a fever heat. It was not many years 
ago that Bodley wrote in his standard work 
on France that a Catholic functionary could 
attend mass with his family only at the risk 
of losing his position. 

While the Vatican was grateful for sup- 
port from L’Action Frangaise, it soon be- 
came troubled by the fact that Charles 
Maurras was an atheist or “positivist” who 
rejected both Christian morality and re- 
ligious faith, M. Maurras belisves in the 
Church because of its traditional influence 
and its qualities of authority and discipline, 
but he has no personal use for its doctrines. 
His views on religion and morality found 
expression before the war in a number of 
works, such as Les Amants de Venise, and 
L’ Avenir de I’Intelligence. Despite his views, 
Maurras maintained close friendships with 
high prelates, and he even gained the repu- 
tation of having the power to name Bish- 
ops. When he was attacked, Cardinal de 
Lai and Cardinal Billet, among others, came 
to his defense, apparently on the Jesuitical 
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The Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble, one of the oldest monasteries in France, having 
been founded in 1084. The monks were expelled by the Congregations law of 1901 


ground that any means for advancing the 
interests of the Church should be supported. 
Other priests, however, declared that the 
writings of Maurras were unsettling the 
faith of French youth. Some of them found 
disadvantage in yoking the destinies of the 
Church in France with a monarchist group 


which was fighting for a lost cause. This 
group was strong enough to induce the Vat- 
ican to draw up a decree on Jan. 26, 1914, 
placing the works of Maurras on the Index; 
but apparently owing to the influence of 
friends at court, the Pope reserved the right 
to withhold publication of the decree. As 
a matter of fact, it was not published for 
obvious political reasons during the War. 


BEGINNING OF A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


In the Summer which preceded the out- 
break of the World War, France found 
itself sharply divided into a clerical and 
anti-clerical group. But the outbreak of the 
war led to the burying of differences in 


the Sacred Union of all parties, and the: 


loyal support of the French cause by lay- 


men and priests did much to heal old sores. 

The return of Alsace-Lorraine in 1918 
made a new understanding with Rome de- 
sirable—if not imperative. The people of 
these provinces were overwhelmingly Cath- 
olic, and their relations to Rome were still 
controlled by the old Concordat. Catholic 
priests had access to the schools. From the 
international standpoint, both the Vatican 
and France found many mutual interests 
abroad. In the new States of Central Eu-~ 
rope, France wished to find allies, and 
Rome wished to find religious privilege. 
Moreover, French Catholic missionaries had 
carried the prestige and culture of France 
throughout the world. France had been the 
protector of Catholics in the Orient and the 
Near East. It was the work of missionaries 
that laid the basis for the present French 
position in Syria. 

Partly because of the strained relations 
between France and the Vatican the French 
Government lost the right to protect Chris- 
tians in China, in 1918. France had first 
acquired this right in the Treaty of Tientsin 
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of 1858. Whenever any Christian in China 
felt the need of protection against the 
Chinese Government the French Govern- 
ment acted in his behalf. This position 
gave a political privilege to the French 
Government which other governments, such 
as of Italy and Germany, desired. Rival- 
ries arose which led the Vatican to consider 
the desirability of dividing this right to 
protect Catholics among various Powers. 
The idea was also advanced that a nuncio 
representing the Vatican should be sent to 
China to assume these duties. Pope Leo 
XIII nominated Mgr. Agliardi as nuncio 
to Peking in 1885, but the French Govern- 
ment, believing that this would lead to the 
loss of its protectorate, threatened to break 
off diplomatic relations with Rome unless 
the nuncio were withdrawn. The result 
was that the Pope gave way. No further 
action was taken until June, 1918, when 
the Vatican finally sent a nuncio to Peking, 
while China accredited her Minister in 
Spain and Portugal to the Holy See. 
France had broken off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican in 1904, so she could not 
now protest against this action. The Vati- 


can considers that the rights of France in 
regard to Christians in China have disap- 


peared. The French Government feels, 
therefore, that it has lost political prestige 
in the Orient, while Frenchmen feel that 
French missionary interests will not be de- 
fended as vigorously by the Vatican as by 
the French Government, especially against 
restrictive legislation enacted by the Nank- 
ing Government. This new situation is 
clarified by the Pope’s message sent last 
August to the Chinese Bishops, and other 
documents published at the end of this ar- 
ticle, particularly the new Provisional law 
for foreign missions issued by the Nanking 
Government, which abrogates provisions 
previously settled by specific agreements of 
France with China. 

The French are perfectly frank in admit- 
ting the cultural value of missionaries. In 
a communication addressed to President 
Poincaré in December, 1926, more than 
thirty-five French professors who had lec- 
tured in Latin-American universities de- 
clared that: 

If French ideas are spread as easily in 
Latin America as in this country, if our 


authors, poets, historians, philosophers and 
scholars are read and commented upon 
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there, if there is a real intellectual fraternity 
between so many Latin Americans and our- 
selves, it is in large part due to the French 
missionary congregations. 

This communication pointed out, however, 
that the Law of Congregations of 1901 pre- 
vented Catholic missionary societies from 
maintaining training centres in France, and 
that as a result these societies had great 
difficulty in recruiting French priests, and 
hence were transforming themselves into 
Italian, German, Dutch and Spanish con- 
gregations, with the result that French cul- 
tural influence was being lost. 

In order to advance French interests 
abroad, and to reconcile bitter feelings at 
home, the French Government believed that 
a reconciliation with the Vatican was de- 
sirable. For its part, the Vatican favored 
such a reconciliation in order to strengthen 
the Church’s position in France, and to pro- 
mote the influence of the Church abroad in 
areas where French influence was strong. 

Perhaps the first evidence of such a rec- 
onciliation was the nomination of the 
Bishops of Alsace and Lorraine by that 
good libre penseur, Georges Clemenceau, in 
1919. In the Spring of 1920 the Govern- 
ment appointed M. Hanotaux as an Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the canonization 
ceremony of Joan of Arc. The next year 
France resumed diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. A French Ambassador is now 
at the Holy See, and the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris is the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Moreover, the French Government quietly 
allowed the congregations expelled by the 
law of 1901 to return to France. Some of 
them, in fact, never went away. About 
eighty of the hundred congregations ex- 
pelled now maintain establishments on 
French soil, which is a violation of the 1901 
law. 

Meanwhile conversations were being car- 
ried on between the Government and the 
Vatican over the Separation law of 1905, 
as a result of which Pope Pius XI finally 
agreed, in the encyclical Maximam, issued 
in January, 1924, to the establishment of 
the type of association now called by the 
name Association Diocésaine, provided by 
the 1905 law. In this encyclical, the Pope 
declared that he wished to do everything 
that did not violate the “sacred rights and 
honor of God and His Church” to give a 
legal foundation to the Church in France. 
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By this encyclical, the Vatican virtually 
recognized that the long struggle over the 
Concordat and the Separation régime in 
France has at last come to an end. 

Meanwhile the followers of L’Action 
Francaise were carrying on a vigorous and 
bitter opposition to the conciliatory interna- 
tional policy of M, Briand, exercised in sup- 
port of the League and of the Locarno 
agreements, which the Vatican also sup- 
ported. L’Action Francaise was thus an 
embarrassment to the French Government; 
and because of the atheistic and chauvin- 
istic teachings of Maurras, L’Action Fran- 
caise was also an embarrassment to the 
Church. 


MAURRAS DENOUNCED BY CHURCH 


In August, 1926, the Cardinal of Bor- 
deaux wrote a letter to a group of young 
Catholics which declared that L’Action 
Frangaise, instead of serving the Church 
made use of that holy institution for selfish 
ends. The writings of Maurras were marked 
by “atheism, agnosticism, anti-Christian- 
ism, anti-Catholicism and immorality.” This 
startling and sudden denunciation led the 
Catholic directors of L’Action Francaise to 
express their fealty to Rome, while Maur- 
ras attempted to defend himself in a series 
of articles. Become more bitter, L’Action 
Francaise declared on Dec. 15, 1926, that 
the Pope should not interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of France. L’Action Fran- 
caise believed “neither in Locarno, nor in 
the League of Nations, nor in the disarma- 
ment of Germany, which have now become 
dogmas of faith.” 

Neither the political views nor the theol- 
ogy of Maurras appealed to the Vatican. 
The Pope came to the support of the Cardi- 
nal of Bordeaux, and one of his first acts 
(December, 1926) was to resurrect and pub- 
lish the 1914 decree placing Maurras’s writ- 
ings upon the Index. Maurras’s influence 
over some of the French clergy was mani- 
fested by the open opposition of one Arch- 
bishop and two Bishops to the Index decree. 
When Catholics asked Father Pégues 
whether they might still read L’Action 
Frangaise (the organization’s official pa- 
per), he replied: “Instead of committing a 
sin, you do a good work in reading it. Later, 
when Rome recognizes its error, it will bless 
you for having done good. Respect always 
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the Holy Father, who at this moment is very 
badly advised. But read your dear journal 
and cry, ‘Vive le Pape! Vive la France! 
Vive le Roi!” 

The Vatican’s guillotine now began to 
grind. The leaders in the opposition to the 
Index decree, including the head of the 
French seminary in Rome and Cardinal Bil- 
lot, were asked by the Vatican to resign. 
And in 1927 and 1928 the Church practical- 
ly excommunicated Catholics who insisted 
on adhering to the party. No Catholic. may 
be married by the Church nor may his chil- 
dren be baptized if he is a member of the 
Maurras organization. 


RECENT STEPS TOWARD RECONCILIATION 


The most recent steps in the reconcilia- 
tion of France and the Church were taken 
by the Poincaré Government in the 1929 
Finance bill. Article 70 of this bill pro- 
posed to turn over Church property to the 
newly formed Associations Diocésaines. Ar- 
ticle 71 proposed to allow Catholic mission- 
ary congregations to open training schools 
in France. The adoption of these provi- 
sions would have cleared up all the mis- 
understandings between Rome and the 
Church, would have established a new rela- 
tionship in which Rome would recognize the 
Separation Régime, while France would 
give the Church at home a definite legal 
basis, and would encourage Catholic mis- 
sionary work abroad. 

These proposals, however, aroused the 
wrath of the Radicals. From the begin- 
ning the Radicals have looked with dis- 
favor upon this reconciliation. Anti-cleri- 
calism was or: of the issues in the 1924 
election, and after their victory the Radi- 
cals introduced legislation recalling the 
French Ambassador from the Holy See. The 
legislation did not pass, however, and the 
responsible Radical leaders came to realize 
that no legitimate purpose could be served 
by any such hasty action. When the Rad- 
ical members discovered the existence of 
Articles 70 and 71 in the 1929 Finance bill, 
they again sounded the alarm. Why did 
the Government employ a rider for this pur- 
pose? Were not the articles drafted so as 
to conflict with the anti-clerical legisla- 
tion of 1901 and 1905? Would not all of 
the Catholic congregations which had been 
expelled now return under the guise of mis- 
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sionary congregations? As a result of their 
arguments the Cabinet modified the ar- 
ticles. But this did not satisfy the Radical 
party, which in its annual congress at An- 
gers finally voted to withdraw from the 
Poincaré Ministry. 

M. Poincaré has succeeded in forming a 
new Cabinet without Radical aid. For the 
moment the clerical legislation is in abey- 
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ance. Nevertheless, as a result of this in- 
cident, M. Poincaré has made it clear that 
he has no intention of restoring Catholic- 
ism as a State religion in France. He does 
wish, however, to do justice to the Church, 
and there is little doubt that if he remains 
in power final steps toward a complete con- 
ciliation between France and the Vatican 
will be taken, 


The Pope and Christian Missions in China 


HE documents that follow are repro- 
duced in English translation from the 
French text published by L’Europe Nouvelle 
(Nov. 3, 1928). They comprise (1) the 
Pope’s message of Aug. 1, 1928, to the Chi- 
nese Catholic Bishops; (2) the reply of 
the Chinese Bishops to the Holy Father; 
(8) the letter of the Foreign Minister of 
the Nanking Nationalist Government to the 
Apostolic Delegates, replying to the Pope’s 
message; and (4) the decree issued by the 
Foreign Minister establishing a new provi- 
sional law for foreign missions in China. 
The significance of these documents is 
emphasized by L’Europe Nouvelle, which 
implies that the Pope’s message had as its 
main object “to repudiate * * * the pro- 
tectorate which France exercises by virtue 
of the Tientsin treaty over all the Christian 
missions throughout the whole Chinese Re- 
public.” As for the new provisional law, the 
French periodical declares that it “implies 
the destruction of the whole régime of ec- 
clesiastical property established with such 
great difficulty by the celebrated Barthemy 
agreement of Feb. 20, 1865, and completed 
by M. Gérard [French Minister at Peking] 
on April 30, 1895.” 


THE POPE’S MESSAGE TO THE 
CHINESE BISHOPS.* 


The Holy Father, who has followed and 
who follows with deep interest the course of 
events in China, and who was the first to 
treat China not only on a footing of perfect 
equality, but with an attitude of true and 
very special sympathy by consecrating with 
his own hand, in St. Peter’s, at Rome, the 


*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Aug. 1, 1928, p. 245. 
The text of the message is in Italian. The 
title, which is in Latin, reads as follows: 
““Message of the Holy Father to the venerable 
Ordinary brothers, to his dear sons, the priests, 
and devotees of China, and through them to 


the very noble People of those regions.” 


[French text in L’Europe Nouvelle, Nov. 3, 
1928.] , 


first Chinese Bishops, is happy over, and 
gives thanks to the Supreme Power for, the 
end of the civil war, and prays for the es- 
tablishment in China of a permanent and 
fruitful peace, both at home and abroad, 
based on the principles of charity and jus- 
tice. For the realization of such a peace, 
His Holiness wishes that full recognition 
should be accorded to the legitimate aspira- 
tions and the rights of the Chinese people, 
the largest in respect to numbers of the en- 
tire world, a people of ancient culture, who 
have known periods of grandeur and splen- 
dor, and who are bound to have a great 
future if they hold to the ways of justice 
and order. 

The Holy Father wishes the Catholic mis- 
sions to contribute to the peace, comfort 
and progress of China, and as he wrote in 
his letter of June 15, 1926, ab ipsis Pontifica- 
tus primordiis, addressed to the Ordinary 
Brothers of China, he now repeats that the 
Catholic Church professes, teaches and 
preaches respect and obedience to the lawful 
authorities, and demands for her mission- 
aries and her faithful adherents liberty 
and security under common law. 

His Holiness recommends to the said Ordi- 
nary Brothers, by way of completion of the 
work of evangelization, to organize and de- 
velop Catholic action, so that the Catholic 
faithful of both sexes, and especially the 
dear young people, by prayer, good words 
and good works, may contribute as they 
should to the social welfare and the great- 
ness of their country, by spreading more and 
more knowledge of the holy and salutary 
principles of the Gospel, and by aiding the 
Bishops and priests to propagate the Chris- 
tian idea and the individual and social ben- 
efits of Christian charity. 

His Holiness, finally, as he renews his 
good wishes and prayers for the peace and 
prosperity of China, and implores Almighty 
God to grant them abundantly, bestows on 
all his paternal and apostolic blessing. 

The Vatican, Aug. 1, 1928. 


THE CHINESE BISHOPS’ REPLY.* 
Suanhwafu, Aug. 26, 1928. 
Very Holy Father: 

We retain ineffaceably stamped upon our 
hearts the memory of your vast kindness to- 
ward us and toward our country. 

We found this dear country, alas! plunged 
in the misery of civil war, and, in certain 
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places, even the victim of bloody persecu- 
tion. Nevertheless, all our grief could not 
prevent us from feeling confidence, from 
recognizing in our people a substratum of 
noble aspiration, hope of better days. Of 
those better days, God already seems to be 
showing us the dawning, permitting us te 
hope, after the terrible storm, for ‘‘a perma- 
nent and fertile peace * * * based on the 
principles of charity and justice.”’ 

One fear prevented us from enjoying this 
peace to the full; our duty undoubtedly 
seemed to be to work loyally with our people 
toward preparing the future; but so many 
painful memories had been associated with 
the revolutionary beginnings of the new 
order * * * so many Christians and priests 
had had to suffer from the confusion cre- 
ated these last years by the efforts of the 
Communists. 

What would happen if a part of our faith- 
ful, standing aside in an attitude of distrust- 
ful non-cooperation, should create an atmos- 
phere of suspicion toward the Christian 
name, causing it to be regarded as a syno- 
nym of indifference toward the welfare of 
the State? 

It was at that precise moment, before any 
injury was done, that your voice came to 
our ears from the Eternal Hills, oh, Very 
Holy Father, like the benediction of God in 
his goodness. 

Blessed be the words of the Pope who is 
the first to bring us joy and pride. 

Yes, Bishops and faithful, foreigners and 
Chinese (but in the Church there are no 
foreigners. We are all brothers, and all 
your sons, we are proud to belong to the 
Catholic Church, which through the lips of 
its august leader, ‘‘wishes,’’ as the first 
means of obtaining peace, ‘‘that full recog- 
nition should be given to the legitimate as- 
pirations and the rights’’ of our people, and 
promises them, “if they hold to the ways 
of justice and order, a great future.’’ 

In the name of our Christians, who have 
been a and greatly consoled by 
the word of Peter, we give you thanks, Very 
Holy Father. 

Thanks again in the name of the people 
of China, who will be filled with gratitude 
when they learn of this new manifestation 
of the feeling of the Pope toward them. 

There now remains to us to prove our grat- 
itude to your Holiness by following faith- 
fully your fatherly counsel; by multiplying 
our efforts for the propagation of faith; ‘‘by 
organizing and developing Catholic action 
among both sexes, and specially’’ by those 
whom Your Holiness vouchsafes to call by 
a name which fills them with emotion and 
love, ‘‘the dear young people.’’ 

We are happy to add that we shall find 
this task light; already our Christians burn 
- with desire ‘‘to aid their Bishops and 
priests’’ to evangelize their country. 

All unite with us in asking Your Holiness 
on our bended knees for the Apostolic bless- 


ing. 
[Signed] 
Smmon Tsu, ep. tit. 
apost. de Haimen. 
Oporicus TCH’ENG, ep. tit. Cotennensis ; prae- 
fectus ap. de Puchi. 
MELCHOIR SOUEN, ep. tit. Hsbonensis, prae- 
fectus apost. de Lihsien. 


Lesbitanus, vicarius 
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A.oysius TCHEN, ep. tit. Attudensis, vicarius 
apost. de Fenyang. 

JosEPH Hou, ep. tit. Theodosiopolitarus vi- 
carius apost. de Taichow. 

PETRUS TCHENG, ep. tit. Sozusensis, vicarius 
ap. de Suanhwafu. 


THE NANKING GOVERNMENT’S DE- 
CREE ESTABLISHING A PROVISIONAL 
LAW FOR THE MISSIONS IN CHINA.* 


In response to the Pope’s message, trans- 
mitted by Mgr. Costantini, the Apostolic 
Delegate, M. Wang-Chen-P’ing, Foreign 
Minister of the Nanking (Nationalist) Gov- 
ernment, sent the Apostolic Delegate a let- 
ter in which he said in part: “It is with the 
deepest gratitude that we thank the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, who thus shows his benevolent 
feeling toward China and wishes by the 
works of religion to contribute to the resto- 
ration of the Chinese Republic and the es- 
tablishment of peace.” The provisional 
law, promulgated by a special decree issued 
by the Foreign Minister between the date 
of the Pope’s message and the Chinese Bish- 
op’s reply, reads as follows: 


1. All foreign missionaries, authorized, by 
virtue of the provisions of treaties concluded 
between the Governments of their respec- 
tive countries and China to found missions 
and to open hospitals and schools in the in- 
terior of China, can, in the name of their 
missions, rent lands and construct or rent 
buildings for the objects mentioned. 

2. All foreign missionaries who rent land, 
construct or rent buildings in the interior 
of China, must, as the pee of the land 
or of the building, first present the contract 
to the local authorities involved, and obtain 
a rae of location to make the contract 
valid. 

3. If the land to be rented, or the number 
and size of the buildings to be rented, con- 
structed, or purchased by a Foreign Min- 
ister in the interior of China, are consid- 
ered as in excess of the needs of the mis- 
sion, the local authorities shall neither ac- 
cept the contract nor approve it. 

4. If the land or building rented, con- 
structed or purchased by a foreign mission 
in the interior of China, is used to the profit 
of any merchant, the authorities shall forbid 
the enterprise and revoke the contract of 
location. 

5. All foreign missions which occupied 
lands or buildings in the interior of China 
before the promulgation of the present pro- 
visional law, will be obliged to present their 
contracts to the local authorities involved. If 
a title is in the possession of a foreign mis- 
sion, a concession shall be granted to the 
said mission. 

6. This provisional law will go into force 
from the date of its promulgation. 





*Observatore Romano, 1b, 8, 28. 
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The Forward ‘March of the Anti- 


Evolutionists 


By MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


PRESIDENT, SCIENCE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


world the teaching of a scientific 

theory has been made a statutory of- 
fense by direct vote of the people. In days 
gone by the dominant Church placed a ban 
on any scientific doctrine which it regarded 
as being in conflict with its theological dog- 
mas. In recent years two State Legisla- 
tures of our Republic—Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi—have enacted drastic anti-evolu- 
tion laws, but it remained for the State of 
Arkansas to outlaw a scientific theory by 
direct vote of the electorate, the vast major- 
ity of which knows nothing whatever of 
science and much less of the theory of evo- 
lution. Yet, by a large majority, on Nov. 
6, 1928, Arkansas adopted an_ initiated 
measure (under the initiative and referen- 
dum system), carrying with it a fine of 
$500 and expulsion of any teacher who ex- 
plains evolutionary theory, and providing 
a fine of the same amount for a member 
of any textbook commission who allows the 
theory of evolution to be taught or to be 
brought before the students of any public 
school, any college or the State University, 
including the medical school. 

A devout Fundamentalist, Mrs. John H. 
Page of Little Rock, who was active in be- 
half of the anti-evolution act, asserted that 
many of the textbooks now being used in 
the high schools and colleges of Arkansas 
will either be eliminated or thoroughly re- 
vised, all reference to evolution being de- 
leted. According to J. P. Womack, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, the act 
automatically bans Webster’s Dictionary, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and a number 
of other standard reference works, because 
all of them define the theory of evolution 
as the ascension of man from a lower order 
of animals, which is forbidden in express 
terms by the act just passed. 

As the theory of evolution is either basic 
or implied in all modern works of science— 
texts in geology, biology, botany, zoology 
and anthropology, psychology, sociology, 


Pw. the first time in the history of the 


and perhaps even some texts in English 
literature and history—these will be muti- 
lated or so changed as to bring them into 
harmony with the dogmas of Fundamental- 
ism; or, in other words, they will be reduced 
to the cultural level of ancient Babyionia, 
Chaldea and Syria, thus carrying the pupils 
back to a remote pre-scientific age and 
thereby repudiating the scientific advance- 
ments of modern times. History, in a sense, 
is thus repeating itself, a section of the 
Church once more gaining control of the 
schools and colleges, and determining, on 
strictly orthodox theological grounds, what 
shall be taught in city, county and State 
institutions—and this despite the great fun- 
damental American principle that in this 
Republic State and Church shall be forever 
separated, each preserving complete free- 
dom and authority within its own proper 
sphere of activity. 

A Little Rock editor, William McComb, 
in his illustrated monthly, The Dixie Maga- 
zine, bluntly states that “all manner of sub- 
terfuge, tricks and devices have been re- 
sorted to by individual agents of the Church 
to give them a hold on civil affairs and 
government in this country. This [now 
successful] attempt in Arkansas to give 
the ministers of the Church authority over 
the public schools by saying what science 
shall and shall not be taught in the schools 
is but a repetition of what has gone before 
from Colonial days to this in America.” 

The Rev. Ben M. Bogard was quite frank 
in basing his “Act No. 1” openly on a sec- 
tarian religious interpretation of the Bible. 
In his weekly paper, The Baptist and Com- 
moner, he said: “If all who believe the 
Bible will go to the polls and vote there 
will be no trouble in passing the law. 
* %* * We should rejoice that we can go 


to the polls and pass any [religious] law 


we please.” In a note to his open letter to 
readers of his paper Bogard shows how 
easily scientific teaching may be outlawed: 
“If a thousand of the brethren and sisters 
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will copy this letter and send it to five of 
their friends and sign their [sic] own names 
to it and then the ones they write will copy 
and send to five o1 their friends it will win 
the election against evolution with ease.” 
On the face of the election returns it ap- 
pears that “the brethren and sisters” wrote! 
The act was carried by a majority of about 
30 per cent of the votes cast. The Funda- 
mentalists of the rural districts went to the 
polls, and now the Bible is essentially the 
only lawful fundamental textbook on 
science allowed in the schools and colleges 
of Arkansas! Supplementary textbooks 
written in harmony with the lore of ancient 
Palestine will, of course, be permissible; 
but they may not, in any way that conflicts 
with the Bible, extend the limits of “knowl- 
edge” that had been attained by the authors 
of the first and second chapters of Genesis. 

The Governor of North Carolina, Cam- 
eron Morrison, plainly stated in 1924 that 
he would not permit the use in high schools 
of any textbooks that “in any way inti- 
mated an origin of the human race other 
than that contained in the Bible.” He then 
called in session the State Board of Educa- 
tion and had struck from the list of high 
school texts two excellent works on elemen- 
tary biology, explaining that they taught 
the false doctrine that man is descended 
from a lower order of animals. Every good 
Fundamentalist believes that man is de- 
scended from a clay statue and woman from 
a bone. This is the psychology just exhib- 
ited in Arkansas. 

It may be recalled that the anti-evolution 
bill passed in Tennessee in 1925 provided 
a penalty of from $100 to $500 for the of- 
fense of teaching “any theory that denies 
the story of the divine creation of man as 
taught in the Bible.” This wording was 
finally recognized as so flagrantly in vio- 
lation of the principle of Church and State 
that later proposed bills and acts in other 
States did not refer to the Bible stories 
directly nor even to evolution as such, but 
simply prohibited “teaching that man has 
descended from a lower order of animals.” 


TEXAS GOVERNOR’S ATTITUDE 


When the textbook inquisition came up in 
Texas, Governor Miriam A. Ferguson di- 
rectly linked up her repudiation of the 
theory of evolution with her own personal 
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sectarian views in these words: “I’m a 
Christian mother who believes Jesus Christ 
died to save humanity, and I am not going 
to let that kind of rot [the theory of evolu- 
tion] go into Texas textbooks.” On this 
theory of the relation of Church and State 
a Unitarian, Mormon or Jewish political 
administration, if so disposed might, fol- 
lowing the Fundamentalist precedent, make 
things quite unpleasant for citizens who 
confound theology with zoology! The texts 
have not been improved under Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s successor, Governor Dan Moody, who 
gladly proclaims that he believes the Bible 
“from cover to cover”—a profitable confes- 
sion to make in Texas when running for 
public office. 

The anti-evolution measure having now 
been made a law of Arkansas by direct vote, 
it is almost impossible to repeal it. It re- 
quires a three-fourths vote of the Legisla- 
ture to repeal the act, and State legislators 
are not in the habit of repudiating a ma- 
jority vote of their constituents. The Gov- 
ernor of a State has no power of veto over 
legislation by direct vote of the people, and 
it would require at least several years of 
intensive educational work throughout the 
2,086 precincts into which Arkansas is di- 
vided to convince the poorly educated rural 
population of the unwisdom of their deci- 
sion. It was clearly demonstrated on Nov. 
6 that for the majority of the voters of Ar- 
kansas the Bible is the only true textbook 
on cosmogony, geology, biology, zoology or 
anthropology, and any teaching contradic- 
tory to that of the ancients of the Orient 
is but “science falsely so-called.” A month 
before the election an Arkansas citizen 
wrote an indignant letter to The Arkansas 
Gazette of Little Rock, from which the fol- 
lowing sentence is quoted, showing that 
even astronomy cannot now be legally 
taught in so far as theories of the origin 
of the stellar and planetary bodies are con- 
cerned: “The cosmogony taught by that 
theory [evolution] runs contrary to that of 
Moses and Jesus, and as such is nothing, if 
anything at all, but atheism.” Again we 
hear the voices of Martin Luther, Melanc- 
thon, John Calvin, Torquemada and all the 
hosts of the Holy Inquisition! 

Encouraged by this popular endorsement 
of legal suppression of freedom in teaching, 
similar bills will eventually be submitted 
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to the voters of a number of the other 
nineteen States where the initiative and ref- 
erendum system is in vogue. Moreover, 
during 1929 forty-three States will hold 
legislative sessions, and in some of these 
Commonwealths anti-evolution bills will un- 
doubtedly be presented, Oklahoma being al- 
most certainly the first point of attack. 
Kansas appears to be on the list, and pos- 
sibly Colorado, to say nothing of several 
Southern States. The Minnesota fiasco of 
1927 will probably not soon be repeated. 
Such an attempt in Texas would be super- 
fluous, since, as already stated, the State 
Textbook Commission deleted, in 1926, all 
references to the theory of evolution from 
the texts used in primary and secondary 
schools. Encouraged by a vote of sixty-two 
members of the Assembly for the anti-evo- 
lution bill of 1927, as compared with only 
eighty-two against its adoption, it would 
not be surprising if another attempt to out- 
law freedom of teaching in Missouri should 
be made during 1929. 

Texas has, as just stated, already been 
infected so far as the high schools are con- 
cerned, but the colleges still remain immune, 
and attack may be made on them by re- 
newed legislative activity. In New Mexico 
and Arizona some agitation has been mani- 
fest for several years, but it is not consid- 
ered by the “crusaders” that the time is 
quite ripe for the big attack in these States. 
In California it may be recalled that an 
anti-evolution bill introduced in 1927 by S. 
L. Heisinger, a farmer Assemblyman from 
the San Joaquin Valley, was forthwith re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education, 
where it was unanimously killed after a 
public hearing on March 15, despite the elo- 
quence of several itinerant evangelists who 
were present to expose the ignorance of 
modern scientists. In Louisiana an anti- 
evolution bill was adopted by the House of 
Representatives in June, 1926, by a good 
majority (52 to 48), but the measure was 
defeated in the Senate by a vote of 15 to 17. 
Alabama, in 1927, and Georgia, in 1923 and 
again in 1925, succeeded in defeating anti- 
evolution bills, as did North Carolina in 
1925, Kentucky in 1921 and 1926 and Mis- 
souri in 1927. In 1921 the anti-evolution 
bill in Kentucky was defeated in the lower 
house by only one vote, 42 to 41. . 

This nation-wide crusade against the 
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teaching of modern science in our tax-sup- 
ported schools is by no means the joke that 
some citizens affect to believe. Dr. J. C. 
Futrall,. president. of the University of Ar- 
kansas, remarked before the recent elec- 
tion: “Should a law be passed restricting 
the freedom of teaching in State schools 
there is no way to tell to what limits such 
legislation might go.” In a strong plea to 
the general public to defeat “Act No. 1,” 
Dr. Charles Hillman Brough, president of 
Central College, Conway, Ark., pointed out 
that such an act would be “grossly discrim- 
inatory, in that it would have no effect 
upon private schools, magazines, newspa- 
pers and any medium of education except 
the tax-supported schools. Its adoption 
would place Arkansas in the anomalous po- 
sition of some schools having the right to 
uphold the evolution theory, while others 
would be unable to teach it without incur- 
ring a penalty of $500 and the removal from 
office of the teacher adjudged guilty. No 
law is just unless it is universal.” Another 
curious result is that to teach evolution in 
a church is lawful in Arkansas, but to teach 
it in a biological laboratory is a criminal 
offense! 


CHALLENGE TO LAW 


Mr. McComb, the editor of Dixie Maga- 
zine, who put up a determined fight in that 
publication against the passage of the anti- 
evolution act, is not willing to let the law 
go unchallenged. “There is little doubt,” 
he remarks, “that a law that recognized a 
dogma of religion, even negatively, in the 
conduct of either the schools or any other 
branch of civil government structure in 
America, would be declared unconstitutional. 
Unfortunately, the celebrated Dayton case 
in Tennessee was not so drawn that it was 
appealable on a constitutional question, and 
in Mississippi no one has taken the pains 
to have it determined, but here in Arkan. 
sas let us hope that we are not suffering 
from the same mental lethargy if we should 
be called upon to face this problem.” It 
should be said here, however, that there 
are practical difficulties to be overcome 
in bringing on such test cases quite apart 
from mental lethargy, or even from the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered in raising funds 
necessary for a proper conduct of such 
suits. For example, one must first find a 








school teacher who is willing to take the 
chance of sacrificing his position and his 
teaching license in order to bring an action 
against the State. .No organization, such 
as the Science League of America, the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors or the Civil Liberties Union, could 
institute such a suit even through its local 
representatives. Only a teacher employed 
in a tax-supported school could file a suit 
against enforcement of the anti-evolution 
law. This would have to be on the main 
ground that his constitutional rights had 
been violated by the legislative restriction 
on his freedom of teaching. Few teachers 
are in a position to enter into such a con- 
test, even if the mere legal expenses or ser- 
vices were donated. 

Fortunately the situation in Arkansas is 
different, and a legal battle may be precip- 
itated at any moment, inasmuch as Dr. 
Frank Vinsonhaler, dean of the Medical 
School of the University of Arkansas, 
states that the Rev. Mr. Bogard’s “Act No. 
1” will be ignored by his department of the 
State University. “To leave the teaching 
of evolution out of the Medical School would 
wreck it,” he declares, “and, therefore, the 
faculty will continue to teach as hereto- 
fore, regardless of the law.” He believes, 
however, that no attempt will be made to 
enforce the law. On the other hand, the 
Fundamentalists have already made plans 
to secure the strict enforcement of the law. 
Although Representative A. L. Rotenberry, 
author of the defeated 1927 anti-evolution 
legislative measure (which provided a pen- 
alty of from $200 to $1,000 for each day’s 
offense, with revocation of the teaching li- 
cense), said recently that he did not think 
“any one should be deprived of his freedom 
because of his freedom of thought or 
speech,” it was he who, with the aid of the 
Rev. Ben B. Bogard, took advantage of the 
initiative system and drew up “Act No. 1” 
‘and circulated petitions in rural sectiuvns in 
order to suppress free speech by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

Is this crusade to legislate against 
science of no concern to the educated ele- 
ment of the nation as a whole? Is the 
election to law-making and law-enforcing 
offices of Fundamentalist zealots of no im- 
portance to those citizens who, for the time 
being at least, are not directly affected? 
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Is an open attack on the Constitution of the- 
United States and the Bill of Rights to be 
met by a complacent sneer and scornful 
apathy? So long as the masses, for the 
most part uninstructed, exercise the ballot 
on questions of science, guided by poorly 
educated pastors of the “hard-shell” school 
of theology, the educational and political 
advancement of the nation, as a whole, must 
be lamentably retarded. | 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Many State universities of the republic 
receive, or have received, financial aid from 
the Federal Government, and all public ed- 
ucational institutions are represented in 
Washington by a national Superintendent 
of Education, whose selection and appoint- 
ment may come to rest largely in the hands 
of the reactionary religious elements. All 
citizens of the various States, theoretically 
at least and in accordance with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, have the suf- 
frage. They may vote not only on State 
but on national issues. In each of the 
States of the Union we have not only free 
but (up to a certain age limit) compulsory 
education for a certain number of months 
each year. And now, as we have just seen, 
the average citizen, whether ignorant or 
highly educated, in twenty of our States 
may decide by his or her vote just what 
scientific theories or facts may or may not 
be taught by properly trained teachers of 
science in our public educational institu- 
tions. 

Any State which enacts laws limiting the 
teaching in its schools and colleges to the 
low level of education represented by half- 
literate religious fanatics constitutes a can- 
cer in the body politic and reduces the gen- 
eral level of culture of the nation as a 
whole, materially affecting legislation and 
administration even in national affairs. 
Did not Congressman Henry B. Stagnall of 
Alabama, in an address at Abbeville, Ala., 
accuse Mr. Hoover of being “an evolution- 
ist,” and therefore unfit to occupy the high 
office of President of this “Christian na- 
tion”? The Congressman thought it 
“strange that orthodox ministers could vote 
for a man who believes in the evolution 
theory,” no matter what his qualifications 
might be in other respects. This criticism, 
would have disqualified both the Democrat” 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Republican Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Evolution was not taught 
in the schools attended by Henry Stagnall; 
hence he would cheerfully vote for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States making the teaching of evo- 
lution a crime, punishable by fine and im- 
prisonment. And he would not by any 
means be alone in his un-American views— 
nor would all his fellow-voters by any 
means be from the benighted South! 

On pages 54 and 55 of my book, The War 
on Modern Seience (New York: Knopf, 
1927), is printed a list of State and na- 
tional lawmakers and executives who are 
pledged to use all their influence to sup- 
press by statute freedom in the teaching of 
science in our public schools, colleges and 
universities. These names appear in the 
list of officers of the Bible Crusaders of 
America, an anti-evolution organization. 
Among them we find Park Trammell, 
United States Senator from Florida, and 
the following Congressmen: Miles C. All- 
good, Alabama, colleague of Henry B. Stag- 
nall; Herbert J. Drane, Florida; T. Web- 
ber Wilson, Mississippi; Charles G. Ed- 
wards, Georgia, and H. E. Rowbottom, In- 
diana. In addition we find ex-Congress- 
man William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Gov- 
ernor John W. Martin of Florida, and ex- 
Governor S. R. Van Sant of Minnesota. 
Associated with these statesmen and cru- 
saders is the Rev. Thomas H. Nelson, 
known to the anti-evolutionists as “the bril- 
liant lawyer-evangelist”’ of Zion City, IIl., 
the town where Bible science is taught as 
literally true and where the children in 
the public schools are instructed to believe 
that the earth is flat, and that the entire 
universe was created out of nothing about 
6,000 years ago! 

Besides the statesmen who serve, or have 
served, as officials of the Bible Crusaders, 
there are various State and national legis- 
lators who are staunch opponents of free- 
dom in science teaching, and who openly 
admit that they desire to see anti-evolution 
laws passed, including a Federal anti-evolu- 
tion amendment. Among them may be 
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mentioned Coleman L. Blease, United States 
Senator from South Carolina, and Thomas 
L. Blanton, Congressman from Texas. Sen- 
ator Blease is not only strong for a legal 
defense of Biblical folklore as against mod- 
ern science, but prefers something “more 
stringent” than a bill proposed by State 
Representative Thomas H. Peeples of Rich- 
mond County, S. C. In a speech at. Green- 
ville the Senator declared that he was not 
only in favor of restricting the teaching of 
science, but he would like to see a law 
passed that would compel all school teach- 
ers “to take an obligation admitting their 
belief in the deity of Jesus Christ”—a re- 
quirement which would have debarred from 
the high office of public school teacher 
Taft, Garfield, Lincoln, Jefferson, Adams, 
Jackson, Washington, Franklin, Paine, 
Madison, Hamilton and many other leading 
citizens of the United States. 

When the anti-evolution bill was carried 
by only three votes in the Assembly of Ar- 
kansas in 1927 and was subsequently killed 
in the Senate, Bogard immediately an- 
nounced that every member of the Legisla- 
ture who voted against the anti-evolution 
bill would be blacklisted and that in subse- 
quent elections the stand on evolution of 
every candidate, from constable to Gov- 
ernor, would be made the chief issue. In 
short, candidates for public office are to 
be subjected to a religious test of their eli- 
gibility—a brazen violation of the United 
States Constitution. 

It has just been evidenced that in the 
twenty States in which direct legislation 
has been established an appeal to the voters 
direct may sometimes win where legislation 
at the State capital fails. This object les- 
son will not be lost upon the enemies of 
modern science. It is a mistaken attitude 
on the part of many residents in the better 
educated States of the Union to say that 
it makes no difference what is done by “ig- 
norant yokels” in other States. Since we 
boast that we are a nation “one and indivis- 
ible,” we cannot afford to watch the present 
advance of obscurantism with amused un- 
concern, 





The Nation’s Treatment of Our 
War Veterans 


By EDWARD McE. LEWIS 


MEMBER OF THE STAFF OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HEN the big guns ceased booming 
WV on the Western Front ten years ago, 
there were 325,000 American sol- 
diers, sailors and marines in hospitals, over 
here and over there. Some were suffering 
from battle wounds, machine-gun bullets, 
high explosive shells, gas; others from sick- 
ness, epidemic and exposure; still others 
from shell-shock. They were scattered all 
over France, Belgium, England and the 
United States, in thousands of hospitals of 
various sizes and types. One hundred and 
twenty-four thousand had already made the 
supreme sacrifice; 54,000 were killed in ac- 
tion or died of wounds, and 70,000 died from 
sickness and disease. Since that time 38,000 
more have died as a result of their ser- 
vice, a total to date of 162,000 dead as a 
result. of America’s participation in the 
World War. 
Thousands of those in hospitals on the 


first Armistice Day have since recovered; 
many are no worse off today for their war 


experiences. Other thousands, seemingly 
well at that time, have since developed 
sickness or disease, attributable to their 
war service, which has now laid them low. 
What has the Government done to meet its 
obligation to these sick and disabled vet- 
erans, to the widows, children and aged 
parents of those who gave their lives for 
the cause of democracy? All agree that 
it was a situation with which the Govern- 
ment was unprepared to cope at the end 
of the war. How has it met this sacred 
obligation in the ten years which have 
elapsed since then? 

As we were unprepared for war, so we 
* were likewise unprepared for peace and 
the aftermath of war. This was especially 
true concerning our disabled soldiers. Con- 
gress was slow to act and then failed to 
attack the problem properly in the begin- 
ning. This was not due alone to lack of 
foresight; it was primarily because our leg- 
islators were engrossed with other problems 
of the aftermath of the war, including poli- 


tics. As a matter of fact, it was all a 
part af the let-down after the war, which 
caused the War Department, for instance, 
to discharge a million soldiers and forbid 
them to wear the uniform, before it was 
discovered that said soldiers did not have 
sufficient funds with which to purchase 
civilian clothing. The boys found them- 
selves in a peculiar position. They could 
not wear the clothing they had and could 
not buy other clothing. Congress partly 
rectified this later by providing a $60 dis- 
charge payment, a sum wholly insufficient 
to buy a new outfit at the inflated after- 
the-war prices. 

Before and during the war, several gov- 
ernmental agencies were created for the 
needs of the times, wholly disconnected with 
the problem of veteran relief. In its hurry 
to dispose of the soldier problem, the Con- 
gress decreed that these various agencies 
should each shoulder a part of the rehabili- 
tation of our war disabled. The Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, for instance, had 
been created in the Treasury Department 
several years before, to handle insurance 
on American cargoes and shipping. Accord- 
ingly, when the Congress decided to insure 
each soldier against death and permanent 
disability—and make him pay the premiums 
out of his own pocket—this job was turned 
over to the War Risk Bureau. A Publie 
Health Service had been in existence for 
years, primarily concerned with preventing 
the entrance of immigrants not meeting the 
required health conditions. The service had 
a few hospitals. The Regular Army, now 
that the war was over, was anxious to get 
rid of the disabled World War soldiers, so 
the Congress accordingly turned their care 
over to the Public Health Service, which 
was far from prepared to meet the great 
problem suddenly thrust upon it. The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Rehabilitation 
had been in existence for some time, charged 
with making studies of the rehabilitation 
of men injured in industry. The rehabilita- 
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tion of the disabled war veterans was there- 
upon turned over to this agency, huge sums 
were appropriated for its use, and it was 
told to go ahead. In the meantime, com- 
pensation cleaims for the disabled and de- 
pendent were handed to the War Risk Bu- 
reau. : 

So here were three wholly unrelated Gov- 
ernment bureaus attempting to solve the 
problems of hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
compensation and insurance. Their person- 
nel and their problems had been suddenly 
and vastly increased. They were crowded 
with inexperienced workers. A _ veteran 
would apply for relief at one agency, only 
to be informed after investigation that he 
was knocking at the wrong door and 
should go elsewhere. The three agencies 
soon had the disabled veterans running 
around in circles, 

Up on Capitol Hill the same loose situ- 
ation existed. Instead of immediately cre- 
ating committees in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to study and rec- 
ommend legislation for the disabled vet- 
erans, the Congress in its wisdom turned 
these affairs over to two of the busiest and 
most important committees in the Senate 
and the House, committees whose routine 
work was wholly unrelated to the prob- 
lems of the disabled. These were the Fi- 
nance Committee in the Senate, charged 
with the consideration of bills for raising 
the revenue and other financial matters, 
and the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in the House, whose chief 
concern was laws affecting the railroads. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House was assigned the problem of recom- 
mending adjusted compensation for all who 
had served, and this question was turned 
over to the Finance Committee in the Sen- 
ate. 

When the boys had gone to the camps, 
with bands playing and flags flying, they 
had been repeatedly told by those who 
cheered their departure that when they re- 
turned nothing would be too good for them. 
A year after the armistice had been de- 
clared, veterans’ affairs in Washington were 
in such a loose and uncoordinated state that 
it began to look as if thousands of disabled 
would get nothing. Then a change began 
to take place. The American Legion was 
formed and enrolled a million members, 
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who immediately interested themselves iin 
the affairs of their disabled comrades. 


First STEPS TO AID DISABLED 


The soldiers, while in the army, had re- 
ceived $30 a month as their pay. Accord- 
ingly, our busy Congress decreed that a sol- 
dier who had become permanently and to- 
tally disabled in the service should receive 
a soldier’s pay after his discharge. Having 
made this generous award, Congress turned 
to other pressing post-war problems. This 
condition went on for a year. Then in De- 
cember, 1919, the Legion having pointed out 
that it was impossible for a totally disabled 
man to maintain himself on $30 a month, 
the Congress increased this pay to $100 a 
month for those totally and permanently 
disabled, and to $80 a month, with family 
allowances, for those temporarily totally 
disabled. The monthly pay of those tak- 
ing vocational rehabilitation was then in- 
creased to $100 and family allowances pro- 
vided. This rehabilitation work accomplished 
little in the beginning. Thousands of dis- 
abled veterans, however, weary of their in- 
ability to obtain equitable adjustments of 
their claims for compensation, elected to 
take “training,” as it was called, because 
of the higher pay and family allowances it 
brought. 

By 1921 it seemed that veterans’ affairs 
were even more chaotic than before, if 
possible. The lack of coordination between 
the agencies still blocked the path toward 
efficiency. Men were breaking down, more 
and more, with disabilities which had not 
been noticed at their discharge. Executives 
labored far into the night with little seem- 
ing result, compared to the work confront- 
ing them. It was apparent that something 
basic must be done, and done quickly, or 
a national scandal would result. In fact, 
a national scandal did result later on, and 
a high Government official went to Leav- 
enworth as the outcome of the Senate in- 
vestigation of veterans’ affairs demanded 
by the Legion. 

The Legion had been insisting for some 
time that all veteran relief agencies be 
placed under one head, that “hard-boiled” 
methods be abandoned and that the consoli- 
dated veterans’ relief agency be given mod- 
ern, well-equipped, fireproof hospitals to 
care for the 30,000 disabled veterans then 
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in the Public Health Service hospitals, army 
and navy hospitals, and in thousands of 
contract institutions, as well as in charity 
wards, almshouses and even in jails. Con- 
gress passed this consolidation act in the 
Summer of 1921, and the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau was born. The President 
appointed a commission with General 
Charles G. Dawes as the head, which recom- 
mended the construction of $35,000,000 
worth of hospitals to be operated by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. Veterans’ affairs began 
to improve. They have continued to im- 
prove steadily ever since, with certain 
fluctuations, although much of the former 
confusion and red tape continued for some 
time as the Veterans’ Bureau, with 30,000 
employes, struggled to find itself. 

But although the disabled veterans’ af- 
fairs have continued to improve, it has 
not been without much trial and tribula- 
tion. After a four years’ fight, the Legion 
succeeded in 1924 in prevailing upon the 
House of Representatives to create a spe- 
cial committee whose sole duty would be 
the consideration of the veterans’ problems 
from a legislative viewpoint. Since then 
Congressional relief measures have been 
coming more rapidly, more intelligently and 
with much more human understanding than 
ever before. 


WORLD WAR VETERAN ACT 


An extremely sympathetic Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation was ap- 
pointed, two-thirds of the members of which 
had seen service in the World War. To 
this new committee the Legion took many 
of the problems with which it had been 
struggling in vain with the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. A forward 
looking program was adopted by this un- 
derstanding committee, which was later con- 
solidated with the results of the Senate’s 
investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
‘led to the World War Veterans’ act, 1924, 
now the basic law governing the affairs 
of the disabled. This act was a consolida- 
tion and reenactment of all laws affecting 
the World War disabled, to which about 
forty broadening and humanizing amend- 
ments were added at the time. The act has 
since been amended in many particulars 
as the understanding of complicated war 
disabilities and problems has been clarified. 
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Its basic principles, however, as enacted 
four years ago, remain unchanged, although 
a number of perfecting amendments are 
necessary at the present time. 

One of the outstanding features of this 
act is the provision that where a veteran 
developed tuberculosis or mental disease 
prior to Jan. 1, 1925, he is presumed to 
have contracted this in the service during 
the war. The enactment of this amendment 
was made necessary by the alarming 
manner in which increasing thousands of 
veterans, the very flower of our young 
manhood when drafted, were breaking 
down with tuberculosis and mental disor- 
ders. The act also provided that a series 
of disability ratings be worked out, based 
upon the handicap the disabled man had in- 
curred in relation to his pre-war occupation. 
For instance, a man who lost an arm may 
receive all the way from $41 a month to $98 
a month, depending upon the severity of the 
amputation and the degree with which it 
interferes with his pre-war occupation. Un- 
der these same circumstances the compen- 
sation for the loss of a leg runs from $15 
a month to $94 a month, while the man 
who lost the sight of both eyes gets $150 
a month and $50 monthly additional for 
an attendant. A widow, on the other hand, 
receives but $30 a month, and if she has 
one child, $10 additional. An orphan (with- 
out mother) receives the same as a widow, 
while dependent parents receive $20 a 
month for death compensation, although, if 
both parents are dependent, they may not 
receive jointly more than $30 a month. 

The broadening effects of the World War 
Veterans’ act called for more hospitals for 
the Veterans’ Bureau. These have not been 
granted as rapidly as needed. However, 
this agency is today operating fifty hos- 
pitals of its own and 4,000 beds will be 
added to those already in existence as a 
result of the action taken by Congress in 
May, 1928. For the past few years the 
hospital load of the victims of tuberculosis 
has been declining, due chiefly to the death 
of 16,000 veterans who had been hospital- 
ized for this disease. On the other hand, 
the hospital load of the mentally afflicted 
has been continually increasing, until now 
one-half of our 26,000 veterans in hospitals 
are suffering from some form of mental or 
nervous ailment. More than 50,000 veterans 
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have had mental breakdowns, the result 
of their service, and as the progress of 
this disorder is not easily checked, it will 
be seen that more mental hospitals will 
be needed in the future. The director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, testifying before the 
World War Veterans’ Committee, estimated 
recently that the peak load in the mental 
hospitals would not be reached until 1947. 

One of the chief difficulties of the vet- 
eran victims of tuberculosis has been the 
frequency with which they have broken 
down after discharge from hospital. Par- 
ticipation in the competition of civil life, in 
a startling number of cases, caused their 
disease to become reactivated. The Legion 
therefore sought and obtained from Con- 
gress an amendment which provided $50 
a month for life for those veterans whose 
tuberculosis has become arrested. More 
than 40,000 veterans have been awarded the 
benefits of this law during the past four 
years. 

Another extremely beneficial provision of 
the act allows the veteran of any war free 
hospitalization in Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pitals, regardless of the nature of his dis- 
ability, in the event that vacant beds are 
available. 

Altogether there have been several hun- 
dred laws and amendments to laws enacted 
by Congress during the past ten years for 
the benefit of the disabled veterans and 
their dependents. Those familiar with the 
problem in Washington realize that Con- 
gress was slow to recognize the obligations 
of the American people in this connection, 
but believe that Congress is now attempt- 
ing to rectify this tardiness and meet the 
situation fairly. Certainly the most dis- 
tressing cases have been cared for, and a 
splendid type of hospital is being developed 
in an endeavor to cure those still requir- 
ing hospitalization. 


How Laws ARE ADMINISTERED 


Congress has pointed the way toward the 
relief of the disabled. How are these com- 
plex and intricate laws being administered, 
so that those whom Congress has de- 
sired to aid, may receive the benefit of 
them? This question of the administration 
of the veterans’ relief measures is still a 
matter of debate. Stripping it of all polit- 
ical claims and charges, those in touch with 
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the situation in Washington realize that 
the administration of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau has consistently and steadily improved, 
but with plenty of room for improvement 
still, General Frank T. Hines, a distin- 
guished World War soldier, who has been 
director of the bureau for the past five 
years, has worked mightily in an honest ef- 
fort to bring order out of the conditions 
which prevailed when he took charge. A 
man of high personal integrity and untiring 
energy, he has striven personally to admin- 
ister the veterans’ laws with sympathy and 
understanding. He is averse, however, to 
delegating authority, and personally passes 
upon countless questions, which in an or- 
ganization as huge and complex as the one 
he directs, would ordinarily be left to the 
judgment of a competent staff official. This 
disinclination of the director’s has tended 
to stifle initiative in his assistants. The 
natural result is that the lesser officials 
of the bureau play safe on new decisions. 
So decisions of a generous nature toward 
the veteran are the exception and not the 
rule in the Veterans’ Bureau. In addition 
to this, the growing tendency has been to 
pass new claims involving the expenditure 
of money over to the Controller General 
for decision. This official, Mr. McCarl, a 
man of high personal integrity, and his 
staff, have a long-established record of dis- 
covering reasons why money should not be 
spent. 

During the ten years that have passed, 
Congress has appropriated $3,238,000,000 
for death awards, insurance claims, depen- 
dency pay, compensation, hospitalization, 
the administration of relief agencies and 
vocational rehabilitation. This latter, for 
which $670,000,000 was spent, has now been 
discontinued with a record of more than a 
hundred thousand disabled veterans “re- 
habilitated.” 

Ten years after the end of the war, there 
are now 260,000 veterans drawing compen-' 
sation for disabilities of a 10 per cent de- 
gree or more, of either a temporary or per- 
manent character, due to their war service. 
Of this number 180,000 are permanently dis- 
abled and 34,000 permanently and totally 
disabled. In addition to these, there are 
53,000 wives drawing compensation on ac- 
count of the disability of their husbands 
and 12,000 widows receiving compensation 
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because their husbands were killed or died 
of service-incurred disabilities. 

To this group must be added 78,000 chil- 
dren who are granted compensation because 
of the disabilities of their fathers, and 27,- 
000 children who are receiving compensa- 
tion because their fathers were killed in ac- 
tion or died through disabilities of the ser- 
vice. One group to receive compensation 
is the dependent parents. More than 6,000 
of these are being compensated for their 
sons’ disabilities, while nearly 79,000 are re- 
ceiving compensation because their sons 
were killed or died as a result of service. 


$190,000,000 YEARLY 


Taken altogether, these four groups show 
a total of 516,000 individuals now in receipt 
of death or disability compensation, because 
of the 162,000 deaths and the 260,000 vet- 
erans who were disabled either on the 
battlefield or incurred disability as a result 
of their service. These four groups are 


now receiving $190,000,000 a year in com- 
pensation for death and disability under the 
World War Veterans’ act.. This sum, on 
the face of it, seems huge, but it amounts 


to only slightly more than $30 a month 
for each of the individuals involved. 

But what about insurance? Did not the 
Government insure these young men, and is 
not that cost added to the general expense 
of veterans’ relief, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned? The Government did 
insure them, allowed each one, I might 
say practically forced each man in the ser- 
vice to take out $10,000 worth of War Risk 
Insurance. But this insurance had an un- 
usual angle which many do not realize. The 
Government did not pay the premiums on 
these policies; the soldiers paid the pre- 
miums themselves out of their own pay of 
$30 a month. These premiums were based 
upon accepted insurance standards, except- 
ing the administration expense and the war 
hazard, which the Government assumed on 
its own account. Our Government actually 
received $450,000,000 from the soldiers in 
premium payments, which were turned into 
the Treasury Department. In requiring the 
soldiers to pay for their own insurance, the 
Government went contrary to the principle 
long accepted in civil life, that an industry 
itself should carry the insurance of its em- 
ployes against injury in employment, and 
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count this cost as a part of the expense of 
doing business. The Government is now 
paying out $118,000,000 annually on account 
of the war. insurance. This will shorily 
drop to $100,000,000, and the entire account 
will be practically liquidated in ten years, 
as the insurance was payable over a twenty- 
year period. 

While this wartime insurance worked out 
well as a whole, it has had many sore spots.. 
Nine out of ten men dropped it the mo- 
ment they took off their uniforms. Later 
on, when many began developing disabili- 
ties, the Government declined to allow them 
to revive it on the ground that the men 
were no longer in good health; in fact, were 
suffering from war-incurred disabilities! 
You may well ask, for what purpose but 
this eventuality did these men pay monthly 
premiums out of their $30 a month but to 
protect their families against their death 
or total disability? The Government has 
recently rectified this situation somewhat, 
but it still remains a sore spot for many. 

Hospitalization and hospital construction 
are now costing $38,000,000 a year, while 
the administration of the huge Veterans’ 
Bureau itself adds $40,000,000 to the sum 
chargeable against veteran relief. The to- 
tal cost for the relief of death and disabil- 
ity due to the World War is costing $386,- 
000,000 for the present year. This is nearly 
$100,000,000 less than the peak year of 
1922, when, with vocational rehabilitation, 
the cost mounted to $482,000,000. Only the 
future can tell whether the cost will in- 
crease or decrease, although the likelihood 
is that as the years roll by it will increase. 

A recent law which is outside the provi- 
sions of the World War Veterans’ act, is 
the so-called Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, as the 
act to provide retired pay and privileges 
for the disabled emergency officers is 
known. This law will affect between 2,000 
and 3,000 of the World War officers not 
members of the Regular Army, who were 
permanently disabled more than 30 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, these officers are per- 
manently disabled to the extent of 73 per 
cent on the average, and the average in- 
crease in pay will be only $59 a month each. 
The principle, nevertheless, of granting 
them retired pay on the basis of 75 per 
cent of their pay while in the service is 
considered an important victory for na- 
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tional defense by the World War soldiers, 
as it places their disabled officers upon a 
parity with the disabled officers of the reg- 
ular establishments. Officers of the Reg- 
ular Army opposed the measure, and it 
was enacted by Congress only over Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s veto. The disabled officers 
who compose this little group were the 
troop leaders during the war, the officers 
who led their men over the top. More than 
2,000 of them were killed in action or died 
of wounds. The two or three thousand 
who will receive the retirement pay sur- 
vived, but are permanently disabled as a 
result of their service. Many of them aban- 
doned brilliant careers when they were com- 
missioned, others had families dependent 
upon them for support. They averaged 
twelve to fourteen years older than the men 
who served in the ranks, and their devotion 
to duty was so marked that they averaged 
a higher percentage of battle deaths than 
any other class. The Veterans’ Bureau is 
now providing retirement for these former 
officers. 


THE Sobers’ BoNus 


The last important veteran relief meas- 
ure to consider is the Adjusted Compensa- 


tion act, or soldiers’ bonus. This was en- 
acted May 19, 1924, over President Cool- 
idge’s veto. More than four years have now 
elapsed since this law became effective. It 
is now proper to consider whether it has 
proved a beneficial measure, and whether 
the dire predictions made concerning it 
were justified. On Nov. 10, 1923, Secretary 
Mellon advised the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House that “a soldiers’ bonus 
would postpone tax reduction not for one 
but for many years to come. It would 
mean an increase rather than a decrease in 
taxes.” Since that time the Congress has 
reduced taxes on three separate occasions. 
The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has estimated that these reductions 
amount to more than $2,500,000,000, a sum 
in itself in excess of the entire cost of the 
Adjusted Compensation measure. When 
Secretary Mellon issued his famous warning 
against Adjusted Compensation, the Gov- 
ernment’s outstanding debt was in excess 
of $22,000,000,000. Today that debt has been 
reduced to less than $17,500,000,000, a 
reduction of more than $4,500,000,000, a 
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sum double the cost of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation bill. In addition to this, the five 
Government surpluses since Secretary Mel- 
lon’s prediction have amounted to $2,165,- 
000,000, an amount approximately equal to 
the total cost of Adjusted Compensation. 
These figures should speak for themselves. 
They show conclusively that the Adjusted 
Compensation legislation has not been a 
financial burden upon the nation, has not 
interfered with the debt refunding program 
or the reduction of taxes, and has allowed 
a substantial surplus at the end of each 
fiscal year, averaging more than $400,000,- 
000 a year for the five years involved. 

The charge was made in the President’s 
veto message thut the veterans themselves 
did not desire the Adjusted Compensation. 
Let us consider the facts: The Finance 
Committee of the Senate estimated that 
4,138,000 persons were eligible to apply for 
adjusted compensation. Since the passage 
of the act 3,820,000 have applied. This is 
92 per cent of the estimated eligibles, which 
demonstrates that the measure has been a 
popular one with the veterans. The charge 
was also made that such a measure would 
not benefit the veterans. It will be recalled 
that it has provided them with paid-up in- 
surance certificates, based on the length of 
their service. The face value of these out- 
standing certificates is $3,385,000,000. Their 
average face value is $1,020, payable to the 
veteran twenty years after his application, 
or to his designated beneficiary, if his death 
occurs prior to that time. Since the pas- 
sage of the act more than $100,000,000 has 
been paid out to the dependents or bene- 
ficiaries of veterans who have died. 

The Government is now setting aside 
$112,000,000 a year to mature the certifi- 
cates, and will continue to set aside this 
sum until the twenty-year period is com- 
pleted. Each annual appropriation is in- 
vested by the Treasury Department at 3% 
per cent, on the same basis as a twenty- 
year endowment policy, and like an endow- 
ment policy, the law provides that the cer- 
tificate holders may borrow against the 
reserve thus created. As the veterans are 
allowed to borrow on their certificates from 
both the Veterans’ Bureau and the banks 
of the country, an accurate estimate as to 
the number of borrowers cannot be made 
at this time. 





A Step Toward Solution of the 
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the variety and intensity of its 

appeal. The economist deplores a 
wastage recently estimated by the Hon. 
Stophen G. Porter as amounting to over a 
billion dollars annually in this country 
alone. The humanitarian equally deplores 
that there are in the United States, accord- 
ing. to the very lowest estimate, over 91,000 
addicts—“living dead” as they are fittingly 
called. The criminologist knows that from 
among these addicts, whether there are 
91,000 or considerably more, half and per- 
haps three-quarters of them, either because 
of the abnormal tendencies engendered by 
drug taking, or else to provide the where- 
withal to insure their drug supplies, have 
become criminals. It is not difficult to 
picture the reaction of the moralist. As 
to the doctor, he resents the red tape im- 
posed by the intricate narcotic laws aimed 
at preventing leakage into improper hands 
but which, if he unwittingly runs foul of 
them, result in publicity that jeopardizes 
his reputation. In a general way, further- 
more, it should be remembered that there 
are not in this problem, as in that of Prohi- 
bition, two sides to the question. Nobody 
upholds drug taking “in moderation,” or 
in any circumstances except for medical 
relief. 

Why, then, with this wide appeal, is 
opinion generally so meagerly informed 
on the subject? Why so little attempt to 
“do something about it?” No doubt it is 
because of the complex and baffling nature 
of the problem. In a matter that is so far 
removed from everyday affairs but few 
people have taken the trouble to get a 
correct picture of the fundamental problem. 
Many vaguely presume that the trouble 
is due to the lucrative revenues which cer- 
tain interests are deriving from the opium 
trade in Asia, and, on that assumption, 
throw up their hands in despair of a solu- 
tion ever being found. Many others, in 
casting around for a solution, have not 


Te narcotics problem is unusual in 


thought beyond the desirability of more 
stringent laws directed against the smug- 
gler of illicit drugs into the United States 
and against the dope peddler in our midst, 
or beyond applying a pound of cure by the 
establishment of narcotic farms where the 
addicts would be’ segregated and their 
rehabilitation attempted. In any event, no 
well-defined course of action having been 
generally accepted, it is reasonable to 
conclude that no such course of action 
exists. 

But is the problem for our Western 
civilization really so complex? Authorities 
without exception are agreed that the out- 
put of the drug factories in comparison 
with the world’s legitimate requirements is 
“enormous,” “vastly in excess of the world’s 
medical requirements,” and even that the 
output in question is “at least ten times 
the world’s legitimate need for these nar- 
cotics.” In consequence, the view has of 
late gained much ground that if manu- 
facture in the world’s thirty-five or forty 
factories were limited to only such quan- 
tities of morphine, cocaine and so forth, 
as are necessary in medicine, there would 
not—could not—be any left over to enable 
the addicts to flourish and mulitply. 

Last September there came into force 
the new Drug Convention which, with pain 
and compromise, was the product of the 
Geneva Opium Conference of 1924-25. As 
between signatories to it, the new conven- 
tion replaces the Hague Convention of 1912. 

The United States, a victim, be it remem- 
bered, of foreign drugs almost entirely, 
has not adhered to the new convention, 
and not without good reason. Its provi- 
sions, aimed at keeping the derivative drug 
output within bounds, are in no degree 
stronger than the totally inadequate provi- 
sions of the earlier convention. Before the 
drawing up of the Geneva convention, an 
expert committee of the League of Nations 
had determined, within reasonable limits, 
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figures that represent the world’s annual 
per capita requirements of opium and coca 
leaf derivatives. Nevertheless, the con- 
vention in no way provides that the manu- 
facture of the derivatives shall be limited 
to those determinable quantities. 

Each convention provides only that 
manufacture shall be limited “exclusively 
to medical and legitimate scientific pur- 
poses.” Hence the happy hunting ground 
which today exists for the illicit trade the 
world over. For who can determine, with 
regard to a particular .batch of morphine, 
whether the intention of the manufacturers 
was really that it should be used for 
“exclusively medical purposes?” Having 
in mind the vastly excessive output of the 
factories, the probabilities are that it 
was not! 

It is important to realize that, under 
these conditions and in the absence of a 
super-power, no one is in a position to 
ration manufacture in the eight countries 
which produce the world’s narcotic drugs; 
nor, as regards their export to the depen- 
dent non-manufacturing countries, has any 
equitable basis of apportionment been 
devised other than the one about to be 
described. 

Given an honest desire to do so, a new 
International Conference could no doubt 
arrive at a solution of these problems; but 
such a conference would not at this time 
appear to be essential, for very happily, 
Spain has recently shown a way out—a 
way that would not in any degree jeopar- 
dize the sovereign rights of countries. In 
future, Spain, a country that does not 
manufacture narcotic drugs, plans to make 
public, well -in advance, not only her annual 
requirements of these drugs, but in addition 
—and herein, strangely enough, lies the 
genius of her plan—the countries from 
which she will purchase them. 

Spain rightly contends that if all coun- 
tries would follow her example there would 
automatically be established the total 
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amount that could be legitimately manu- 
factured, and there would have equally 
resulted an equitable apportionment of the 
manufactureres’ export trade. It is obvious 
that Germany, say, could then only manu- 
facture for herself, of course, and for those 
countries which had announced to the world 
both the quantities they would require and 
that they would buy the quantities in ques- 
tion from Germany. The manufacturers 


could no longer seek outlets wherever 
(and by whatever means) they chose, but 
clearly only to those countries and in such 
officially an- 


amounts as had_ been 
nounced. 

With the knowledge that the world’s 
legitimate requirements of morphine are 
in the neighborhood of fourteen tons an- 
nually, one manufacturing country could 
not again, as it did in 1924, naively presume 
that the ten tons of morphine it exported 
to Greece that year were really for legiti- 
mate use. The offending country would be 
entitled to export to Greece only a matter 
of a few hundred pounds, and only in the 
event that Greece had stipulated that coun- 
try as the source of its supply. 

Coincidentally with the passage of the 
Spanish law last Spring, which went into 
effect on Nov. 18, the American State 
Department transmitted to the Opium 
Committee of the League of Nations a 
plan based precisely on the Spanish prin- 
ciples of announcing requirements in ad- 
vance and stating the source of the supply. 
This plan, called the Scheme of Stipulated 
Supply, will come up for discussion at the 
annual two-week session of the Opium 
Committee set for mid-January in Geneva. 
It is worth noting that, in the interval, the 
merit of the plan has been sufficient to 
have brought it to the attention of the 
League Assembly itself. In all the circum- 
stances there would appear to be real 
promise that the solution of this important 
problem is entering upon a new and very 
hopeful phase. 
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MR. HOOVER’S LATIN-AMERICAN TRIP 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT LEAVING LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


Mr. Hoover boarding Admiral Pratt’s launch to be taken out to the U. S. S. Mary- 
land in Los Angeles Harbor. The Admiral is standing toward the left, with Heary 
P. Fletcher, Ambassador to Italy, who accompanied Mr. Hoover as special repre- 


sentative of the State Department 
Times Wide World 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S THANKSGIVING HOLIDAY 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE AS MARKSMAN 
The President shooting ong, plesone near Waynesboro, Va., in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, where he spent his 


anksgiving Holiday, while Mrs. Coolidge takes photo- 
graphs of him * 
cme 


AT CHURCH ON THANKSGIVING DAY 

This photograph, taken outside the First Baptist Church. at Charlottesville, Va., | 
shows (from left to right): Governor McLean of North Carolina, President Coolidge, 
Mrs. Coolidge, Governor Byrd of Virginia, Rev. G. L. Petrie and Rev. J. W. Moore 

Harris & Ewing | 





EDWARD 
PRINCE 
OF 
WALES 
Eldest son 
of King 
George and 

Queen 
Mary 
and Heir 


Apparent 
to the 
British 
Throne, in 
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.. form as a 
Guards Of 
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THE BRITISH ROYAL FAMILY | 


KING j; 

GEORGE V 
Who, as this 
section goes 
to press, is 


seriously ill 


QUEEN MARY 


© Bassano 


PRINCE ALBERT, DUKE 
OF YORK 


Who, if the Prince of 


Wales is unmarried on as- 
cending the throne, would 
become Heir Presumptive 
<€ ©@Vandyk 





THE PRINCE OF WALES IN AFRICA 
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INSPECTING NATIVE CHIEFS 
During the Prince’s visit to a camp in British East Africa p. 


WAITING FOR THE PRINCE 
Turkana chiefs at the Baraza Government 





PICTURESQUE RULERS OF AFRICA 


om ‘ 


CORONATION OF RAS TAFARI 


The new King of Abyssinia over 
which he rules jointly with his 


aunt, the Empress Zauditu 
Times Wide World 


A KING OF UGANDA 
Though the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate is under direct 
Britisk. administration, the 
Paramount Chief, as he is 
called. locally, is encouraged to 
conduct the government of his 
subjects 





TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARMISTICE 


AT THE CENOTAPH IN LONDON 
The ceremony on Nov. 11 attended by King George, members of the British royal 
family, Cabinet Ministers and other notables 
Times Wide World 


WHERE THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 
The car, now preserved at Rethondes, France, where Foch and his staff received 


the German plenipotentiaries who were sent to sign the Armistice in 1918 
Underwood 





THE RECONSTRUCTED FRENCH CABINET 


ag a i aes a ae 
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THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY 
From left to right: Loucheur (Labor), 
Maginot (Colonies), Maraud (Educa- 
tion), Barthou (Justice), Oberkirch 
(Under Secretary of Labor), Eynac 
(Air), Poincaré (Premier), Tardieu 
(Interior), Briand (Foreign Affairs), 
Chéron (Finance), Painlevé (War) 
and Leygues (Navy) 
Times Wide World 


STATUE THAT STARTED 
TROUBLE 


The bust of Emile Combes, at one 
time Prime Minister of France, which 
during the dedication ceremony at 
Pons, near La Rochelle, on Oct. 28, 
was mutilated by a Royalist sympa- 
thizer. This led to a riot during 
which a young man was killed. As 
Edouard Herriot, an anti-Clerical and 
Minister of Education, represented 
the Government at the ceremony, the 
matter led to a Cabinet crisis which 
resulted in a reconstruction of the 
Ministry led by Raymond Poincaré 
Times Wide World 





ITALY’S DICTATOR AT WORK 


MUSSOLINI IN 
A NEW AS- 
PECT 
Acknowledging 
the salutes of 
officials during 
a visit to Lake 


Nemi 
Po & A. 


BURNING UP 
DEBT CER- 
TIFICATES 


Mussolini de- 
stroying 140,000,- 
000 lire worth of 
public debt cer- 
tificates on an 
ancient altar in 
front of the tomb 
of the Unknown 
Soldier in Rome 
Times Wide World 





EMILIO 
PORTES GIL 
Taking the 
oath of office 
as Provisional 
President _be- 
fore the Mexi- 
can Congress 
assembled at a 
special ses- 
sion in the Na- 
tional Stadium 
in Mexico City 


Acme 
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OBREGON’S 
ASSASSIN 


José de Leon, 
speaking in his 
own defense to 
a radio micro- 

hone which 

roadcast the 
proceedings 
from the court 
room where 
his trial took 

place 
Times Wide World 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 


MME. CHIANG KATI- 
SHEK, 

Wife of the new 
President of China. 
She is a graduate 
of Wellesley Col- 
lege, and as May 
Long Soong has 
translated Chinese 

poems into 

English. 
© Merl LaVoy 


The first woman 
to be President 
of the Indian 
National Con- 
gress, and for- 
rt Me ie of 
Bombay. She 
recently visited 


America 
New York Times 
Studio 


eS 


SIGRID 
UNDSET 
Norwegian nov- 
MRS. RUTH PRATT — — 
The first woman elected from on iw 
Nobel 
New York City to the Unitea $e Hobe! Erize 
1928. 


States Congress 


Times Wide World » 
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AMERICAN 
NAVAL 
AUTHORITIES 


FRED A. BRITTEN 


Chairman of the House CURTIS D. WILBUR 
Naval Affairs Committee 


Acme 


Secretary of the Navy 


National Photo: * 


ADMIRAL C. F. 
HUGHES 
Chief of Naval Chairman of the Gen- 
Operations eral Board of the Navy 
Times Wide World Times Wide World 


ADMIRAL A. T. LONG 


FREDERICK HALE 
Chairman of the Senate 


Navy Affairs Committee 
Harris & Ewing 


ADMIRAL H. A. WILEY 
Commander-in-Chief of 


the United States Fleet 
Times Wide World 





LOWERING A 
LIFEBOAT 
While passen- 
gers waited for 


orders. to go 

down the ladder 

over the side 
Pp. & A. 


A SCENE ON 
DECK 
A photograph 
taken on board 
the ship as it 
sank about 250 . 
miles off the 
Virginia Capes 
on Nov. 12 


Pr. & A. | 
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EUROPEAN RULERS IN VARIOUS ASPECTS 


KING ALFONSO 
The Spanish monarch at the opening 
of the telephone service between 
Spain and America. President 
Coolidge inaugurated the service 
from Washington 
Underwood 


KING BORIS 
Receiving the blessing of the 
Bishop of Sofia before the opening 


of the Bulgarian Parliament 
Times Wide World 


PRESIDENT MASARYK 
At a review of troops on the tenth anniversary of the Czechoslovak Republic 
Times Wide World 





PROMINENT IN 
VARIED 
ACTIVITIES 


THOMAS F. RYAN 
One of America’s richest 


men, who died on Nov. 23 
JULIU MANIU 
The new Premier of 


Times Wide World 


Rumania 
Times Wide World 


HIPOLITO IRIGOYEN 
The new President of the 
Argentine Republic 


Commander of the Ger- 

man fleet in the Battle 

of Jutland, who died on 
Nov. 26 


®) 


HENRI BERGSON 


French philosopher, who 


has been awarded one of 


the Nobel Prizes for 1928 
(Times Wide World.) 


JOSEPH STALIN 
A new photograph of the 
Secretary General of the 
Russian Communist 
Party and virtual head 


of the Soviet Government 
(Times Wide World.) 
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ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA 


MOLTEN STREAMS OF LAVA 
ne down the sides of Mount Etna have caused widespread damage and made 


many thousands of people homeless. This photograph shows Mount Etna during 


@ previous eruption 
Times Wide World 


An example of how the lava from Mount Etna has recently destroyed homes and 


| other buildings pe 
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DISCOVERY OF FOSSILS OF PREHISTORIC MONSTERS 


WHERE PREHISTORIC ANIMALS ROAMED 
A deep gully near the camp of the Andrews expedition 
Both Photographs by J. B. Shackelford 
©Roy Chapman Andrews 


REMAINS OF A GIGANTIC BEAST 
Believed to be the size of a tall building discovered by the Roy Chapman Andrews 
expedition to Central Asia 
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Swindling, the Public in the Name 
Of Science 


By T. SWANN HARDING 


CHEMIST AND AUTHOR 


ATURE reflection makes it more evi- 

M dent than ever that the Lord God of 

Hosts acted with the mental acuity 

usually attributed to omnipotence when, in 

the Garden of Eden, he forbade the Tree of 
Knowledge to Adam and Eve. 

In the first place, knowledge is often no 
antidote for ignorance. Whereas the pangs 
of physical hunger rapidly become painfully 
unendurable, mental hunger is pangless and 
painless. It is even a pleasure! Further- 
more, the physical organism demands really 
nutritious food in response to its appetite, 
and will revolt against anything else, but 
the mental organism is easily satisfied with 
almost any sort of occult chaff or anointed 
sawdust you care to give it. In short, a 
man’s stomach has much more brains than 
his head. 

Secondly, knowledge is counterfeited with 
such ease that every true science has its 
complementary pseudo-science, and every 
actual advance of authentic knowledge can 
at once be, and always is, simulated by 
some just-as-good sciolism. Finally, since 
the type of mind interested in knowledge 
per se and in science pure and undefiled is, 
by the law of mental functioning which 
grades intellects—regardless of our equality 
affectations—inevitably a cool, impartial 
mind not given to greed, mercenary motives, 
presumption or deceit, pure science is, as 
such, financially unprofitable. It may be- 
come profitable indirectly by legitimate 
practical application, but even that requires 
disciplined mentality. On the other hand, 
grotesque imitations of pure science may be 
produced with the greatest facility, and this 
pseudo-science, being manufactured and ex- 
ploited by shrewd and avaricious people un- 
restrained by any pure thought law, is 
markedly profitable. 

These two facets of the prevalent passion 
for ignorance may be treated concurrently. 
Systems of “sciosophy” (which is David 
Starr Jordan’s very useful word to mean 
an organized system of ignorance) have al- 


ways been popular. When Asclepiades, the 
rhetorician, left Bithynia for Rome, where 
he abandoned rhetoric for a very success- 
ful practice of medicine, he was deliberately 
constructing a sciosophy, using in the proc- 
ess misplaced fragments of the science of 
that early day, a technique still unvaried. 
So Pliny tells us that he came to Rome to 
accumulate a larger fortune than he: could 
at home and “not finding that he could 
make enough money, he decided to try the 
practice of medicine!” At that time he had 
no knowledge of medicine whatever, “but he 
thought that his eloquence, combined with 
some study, would enable him te impose 
himself upon the Roman people.” He there- 
fore attacked the principles of Archagathus, 
the popular practitioner of the day (who 
was a brutal fellow and an incipient osteo- 
path himself); extolled hydrotherapy, began 
to expatiate upon the dilation and contrac- 
tion of little pores which, he explained, ex- 
isted everywhere in the body, and through 
which little atoms of something or other 
must be made to pass some way or other. 
He imposed heartily upon Rome and ac- 
quired wealth. 

Other systems of ignorance, like magie 
and witchcraft and spiritism—not to men- 
tion alchemy, astrology, phrenology and 
various healing cults—have sprung direcily 
from fancy and have been “rationalized” as 
scientific only when psychology, chemistry, 
physics, astronomy and physiology advanced 
sufficiently to offer material to be per- 
verted to such uses. Many such systems 
have, in the past, been but mildly reprehen- 
sible, because true science was not devel- 
oped, the scientific viewpoint was unknown, 
and the systems of ignorance did at least 
postulate that nature was governed by cers 
tain invariable laws which could be as- 
certained and, if ascertained, that humans 
might profit by cooperation with the uni- 
verse. This is the basic postulate of science 
and, as a postulate, is unassailable. 

But today science does have a method. 
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It does rely more than plausibly upon cer- 
tain definite principles—reason, observation, 
experimentation, description, classification, 
enumeration, quantitative measurement, 
congruity, hypothesis, generalization—and 
there is little excuse for foisting systems of 
ignorance, always disguised as “scientific,” 
upon the public. Thus Henri Poincaré, the 
learned brother of Premier Poincaré, says 
that scientists believe in a hierarchy of facts 
from which a judicious selection may be 
made and thereafter arranged into a sys- 
tem of definite utility. Henry Crew, in an 
address at Northwestern University in 1925, 
well defined scientific method as: “The 
establishment of the facts: the proper 
pigeonholing of the facts; the elimination 
of self: the impersonalization of the facts; 
the formulation of the facts: the prediction 
of new facts.” Finally, it must always be 
remembered that science is a whole, a single 
organized discipline, and that anything 
which will not fit congruously into that 
system does not belong there. Thus ghosts 
become unscientific, however “real.” 


THE RISE OF QUACKERY, 


Modern sciosophies, however, deliberately 
pervert the technique of science, grasp and 
distort actual facts here and there, veneer 
the whole with a layer of scientific nomen- 
clature—used shockingly out of context— 
and offer the monstrosities thus produced to 
the public as applicable science. The public, 
unable to discriminate between false and 
true science, yet eager for enlightenment, 
pays well for organized ignorance, absorbs 
it as inspired guidance, enriches its crafty 
“benefactors” and asks for more! Since 
minds are not revolted by improper mental 
pabulum, and seem capable of robust health 
in an entire absence of mental proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins, 
the business is profitable and appears to be 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. But 
it is menacing to have all about us, even 
in our most advanced cities, cults more 
fantastic than those of the too much ma- 
ligned “Dark Ages.” 

In an address in Washington, D. C., late 
in 1927, Representative Brooks Fletcher of 
Ohio remarked that “a fool is born every 
minute, and all of them live, with quite a 
large percentage of them finding a resi- 
dence in the nation’s capital.” He declared 
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Washington to be “the first city of the land 
in so far as it outclasses all others in the 
mass production and strange tolerance of 
quacks, charlatans, fakers and pseudo-scien- 
tists.” He, of course, overlooked Los An- 
geles, which holds the record, but Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a close second, and far more 
culpable because it is infested with authen- 
tic scientists. He continued: 


It would seem that Washington people, 
who ought to know better, even encourage 
all sorts of quackery. Let a dependable re- 
search scientist, after spending years of in- 
vestigation, announce a new discovery in 
any field of scientific research and immedi- 
ately a swarm of fakers make their appear- 
ance and commence to operate their shell 
game. Because research investigators in the 
field of psychology have recently made great 
advances and announced discoveries that 
are almost beyond belief, immediately the 
country becomes infested with pseudo-phy- 
chologists, many of whom have no educa- 
tional background. They rent a theatre, ad- 
vertise themselves as psychologists, miracle 
workers, and proceed to bamboozle audi- 
ences that hypnotize themselves into believ- 
ing they are listening to real science by a 
real scientist, when in reality they are too 
often listening to hodge-podges of blatant 
platitudes seasoned with a smattering of 
scientific phraesology that sounds like wis- 
dom but is mostly bunk. After all the hun- 
dreds of millions we spend for education it 
seems a strange thing that so many people 
can be deceived by the mountebanks who 
exploit the public in the name of pseudo- 
science and pseudo-religion. 


After this mighty blow at the citadel of 
ignorance, after this lusty trumpeting at 
the walls of Jericho-sciosophy, what hap- 
pened? No walls fell. Two or three weeks 
later a “spiritual psychologist” addressed 
the same audience which had heard Repre- 
sentative Fletcher, in the same hall. He 
expounded what he called “Christianity, a 
Biological Science,” and explained all about 
our “astral” and our “lower mental” bodies. 
He stayed consistently in the last mentioned 
body all evening, but none the less charmed 
the petrified vestals (of both sexes) whose 
emotions solidified in the glacial era and 
whose minds remain in embryo that they 
may attend such lectures. 

So far as could be judged this address was 
far better “understood” and received than 
Representative Fletcher’s well aimed in- 
vective. This is very discouraging and con- 
vinces one more than ever that Jahweh 
knew what he was about that October week 
in 4004 B. C. But one must admit, if at all 
impartial, that more women quiver in uni- 
son with Swamis and become thrilled by 
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THE 
T MEDICINE TRUST 


ALATAB LE PO\son 
FOR THE POOR 


Le LUNG CORT! 
PALATABLE FONSOTS 
Comsumenvt 


One of the illustrations from ‘‘The Great American 
Fraud,’’ a series of articles exposing the patent 
medicine business, which appeared in Collier’s on 
Note the warning against ‘‘cheap 


June 3, 1905. 


poisonous alcohol’’ 


their message, while more men jest about 
them and find them rather hilarious if di- 
verting spectacles. 


PERVERSIONS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORY 


For purposes of simpler exposition let us 
consider a commonplace fact like the un- 
deniable presence of iron in the human 
blood. To a physiological chemist that is 
an interesting phenomenon. The iron is 
combined with a protein in a complex com- 
pound which is easily oxidized in the lungs, 
and as easily gives up its oxygen in the 
tissues, so that the cells may be supplied. 
The nutritional implications are obvious and 
varied. We need a daily supply of iron, and 
such foods as dried peas, dried beans, 
prunes and especially parsley (which is 
loaded with iron, although raisins are but 
moderately supplied!) supply it in abun- 
dance. Furthermore, liver contains not only 
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iron but some other active principles 
(some have said and some shave 
denied that it is copper), and is 
especially regenerative in pernicious 
anemia. ; 

Now what can any ambitious and 
normally dishonest cultist make out 
of that? Almost anything. Cer- 
tainly something far more spectacu- 
lar. He may go off at a magnetic 
tangent and inform you that some 
esoteric process of sublime mesmer- 
ism is therefore sound because the 
body is obviously magnetic; doesn’t 
the blood contain iron? He may 
aver that if you lie on a large elec- 
tric warming pad worth $15, but 
sold under a fancy name at $100, 
you may invigorate your entire or- 
ganism by currents of magnetic 
vibration operating directly through 
the iron of your blood and recharg- 
ing you with power! Or he may 
take another tack, and remark that 
the body heat is generated by the 
friction of the iron molecules of the 
blood against the walls of the veins 
and arteries! Each one of these 
statements has, in fact, drawn 
crowds and convinced them, in a city 
infested with authentic scientists of 
the best (hence most inarticulate) 
quality. 

Consider ultraviolet irradiations. 
Science has actually discovered that sun- 
light vibrations in the range of 2,900-3,100 
Angstrom units, and hence invisible, are 
potent to cure rickets. These rays, which 
penetrate fused quartz, but cannot penetrate 
ordinary window glass, activate a body fat 
called ergosterol, apparently transform a 


certain portion of it into vitamin D, which, 


in turn, favorably affects the calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism of young humans 
and enables their organisms to form normal 
bones. Shed these rays upon a rat, and you 
can protect it from rickets regardless of a 
deficient diet. Turn that rat in among 
others which get a poor diet and no ex- 
posure to ultraviolet rays, and it will some- 
how dart out sufficient irradiations to pro- 
tect its fellows! One rat can apparently go 
out and bring in sufficient sunshine for his 
family. That is extraordinary enough, and 
was laughed at by conservative scientists 
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when they first heard of it, but it is a fact. 
Ultraviolet rays either from the sun or from 
well-made mercury vapor lamps are specific 
for rickets. It is also probable, though as 
yet scientifically unestablished, that either 
ultraviolet or infra-red rays (at the other 
end of the spectrum) have certain other 
therapeutic effects. So much for science. 

What took place? For one thing, the very 
best medical journals in the land at once 
began to bristle with advertisements for all 
sorts of ultraviolet ray lamps, some of them 
actually advertised to be “impressive” for 
the physician’s office! Some of the adver- 
tisements guaranteed that rays of only 2,300 
Angstrom units would cure rickets. Some 
of these lamps actually gave no rays in 
the required range at all. The most reliable 
authorities today say that the active lamp 
rays differ totally from sunlight, can alter 
the skin proteins, cause their absorption and 
produce serious trouble in many people. 
Others declare that such short rays as the 
lamps give are as foreign to the body as 
poison drugs, and should be used as cau- 
tiously, while really sound, conservative 
physicians will not install these lamps be- 
cause they feel that they are too little un- 
derstood to be safe therapeutic agencies. 
Yet the best medical journals advertise 
them to remedy anything from asthma to 
varicose ulcers! At the same time various 
commercial glasses were advertised in our 
medical journals, guaranteeing the trans- 
mission of ultraviolet rays from sunlight. 
Yet, by actual test, many of these highly 
expensive glasses would transmit little more 
ultraviolet irradiation than window glass, 
which was far cheaper. Finally the effec- 
tiveness of ultraviolet rays in conditions 
other than rickets, where they are specific, 
is dubious. 

But, if semi-scientific publications so far 
forget themselves as to sin in this manner 
against pure science, this is nothing com- 
pared to the use made of the new discovery 
by the charlatan, who is far less circum- 
cumscribed by scientific scruples than the 
regular medical journal even in its less 
scrupulous moments. He claims to see in 
ultraviolet rays a justification for all sorts 
of fantastic cult ideas, and he makes his 
hearers see things his way. The rays thus 
become mystical vibratory emanations from 
the great central cosmic power of the uni- 
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verse. They can, if properly managed, en- 
able you to dematerialize your body, which 
is most convenient when creditors impend. 
They can, if your medulla oblongata is 
properly attuned to the right planet, ren- 
der you harmonious with unseen omnipo- 
tence and enable you to do anything you 
desire to do. They are evidences of things 
hoped for, and harbingers of the eternal 
soundness of all mystical philosophies. 


OCCULT INTERPRETATIONS 


But more useful still to the cultists are 
the new concepts of the physical universe 
announced by such serious experts as 
Michaelson, Millikan and Einstein—to men- 
tion but a few. Though it has been held 
that many scientists believe so blindly in 
the existence of electrons and protons 
(which are, we must remember, merely con- 
venient assumptions used for purposes of 
easy classification and exposition) that they 
fancy them existing in material reality, an 
occasional deflection of such scientists into 
what is practically dogma is nothing at all 
compared to the vagaries of the “mystic.” 
Such charlatans inform us that the trans- 
mutation of metals is now scientifically 
established. Of course, occultists have been 
masters of that elementary transmutation 
business for ages, with the aid of the philos- 
opher’s stone. But modern science has now 
caught up to lend them authenticity and 
can, in a lumbering sort of way, turn base 
metals into gold. Science has simply and 
somewhat crudely repeated the accomplish- 
ments of revelation. Perhaps the most 
amusing thing about this is that it is very 
improbable that transmutation has yet been 
accomplished in any case by human inter- 
position. Certain common metals, like rad- 
ium, do of their own accord throw off rays 
and rare gases like helium, and ultimately, 
but quite spontaneously, do transmute them- 
selves into uncommon forms of common 
metals like lead. But the mercury which 
certain investigators “turned into” gold was 
undoubtedly contaminated with gold in the 
first place, which is an error alchemists 
made centuries ago. 

However, the cultist needs only a pinch 
of fact to season a whole pot of his “truth.” 
He discovers that certain scientists have 
made new estimates of the size of the uni- 
verse and at once informs us that occultists 
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knew that all along. He prattles of “the 
consciousness of the atom,” of “spiritual 
alchemy,” of “solar biology,” of “the di- 
mensional idea,” of “spiritual science” and 
of “the natural alchemy of religious 
opinion.” He discovers in Millikan’s new 
energy rays (Millikan in his racy, colloquial 
way calls them rays of the “highest fre- 
quency band”) of the higher atmosphere, 
invisible vibrations of esoteric power pep- 
pering us from the divine power plant of 
the great cosmic energy somewhere off in 
the star fogs of indefinite space. These 
new rays of the upper atmosphere can pen- 
etrate eighteen feet of solid lead, but their 
true significance has not yet penetrated the 
heads of fakers and cultists. Millikan has 
said: “The observed cosmic rays are the 
signals broadcasted throughout the heavens 
of the births of the common elements out 
of positive and negative electrons,” an un- 
fortunate choice of words which will read- 
ily lend itself to mass distortion by quacks. 
The scientists had better~watch their sim- 
iles and metaphors; fakers stand ready al- 
ways to pounce upon them and deliver them 
as scientific revelation. 

The cultist interprets these rays as mys- 
terious messages from occult powers who 
will become inspiringly articulate when we 
learn to intercept and to decode their wis- 
dom. He finds everywhere “entities of lit- 
tle auxiliary life atoms” flying about ready 
to help any one to anything, if he is at- 
tuned to call them to him. He finds justifi- 
cations for color harmonies, numerology, 
cosmic symbolism, animal ghosts, telergy 
and esoteric psychology. The number of 
the letters in his very name is even a thing 
pregnant with meaning, and the very stars 
follow their courses so as to affect his life 
for good. 

So it goes. Every science has its para- 
sites as every ant its mites. Psychology 
digs up the subconscious. Some one there- 
upon very promptly produces a machine to 
act directly upon your subconscious and 
make you what you want to be. It works 
while you sleep. Some one else begins to 
lecture on “superman secrets” or “occult 
concentration for occult power” or an “in- 
strument whereby the potent vibratory 
forces playing through men can be con- 
trolled and directed to the fulfillment of 
their highest aims.” 
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Substitution therapy is heard afar, and 
medicine begins to perpetrate endocrinology 
quite shamelessly; to the faker’s gland bunk 
there is no limit. It has been proved that 
potent and useful extracts of pituitary, thy- 
roid, pancreas and the suprarenal glands 
can be made for legitimate therapeutic use. 
What happens then? The best medical jour- 
nals in the land regularly advertise wholly 
unscientific ovarian residues and preparae 
tions, whereas ovarian preparations are still 
properly in a laboratory stage of investiga- 
tion even today, and the best authorities 
say they should not yet be used clinically. 
As for pseudo-science, anything goes, and 
the average person, fed on the extravagant 
phantasies of Wiggam and Berman, is led 
to believe that almost anything is possible 
in glandular treatments. When a fine mu- 
sician like Cyril Scott avers that a proper 
appreciation of art cannot be achieved une 
less the pituitary gland is perfectly attuned 
to something or other, can you expect an 
average laywoman to resist an itinerant lece 
turer who tells her he can make her all over 
again into the newest sex-appeal model with 
a few gland juices? 

Today spiritism begins to deal with the 
“vibration of unseen forces in a vacuous 
condition,” said by evil scoffers to exist in 
its highest perfection within the spiritist’s 
head, and “the great chemical propositions 
of cosmic atomic relationships.” One man 
explains your number of success to you, and 
what your name tells you. Another exe 
pounds that form of spiritual halitosis called 
“Opana Yama Breath.” A third talks of 
“Torot,” which is the key to practical al- 
chemy, occult magic, healing by color and 
sound, the hidden wisdem of the ancient 
mysteries. Yet a fourth can tell you how 
to fold your money for increase, and another 
still ventures a few remarks upon your 
health, your horoscope and your proper cell 
salts. Finally a genius comes to tell you 
that you can be reduced very readily to a 
gallon of water with a little dirty grayish 
sediment in the bottom, presumably your 
soul. Are there any takers? The lecturer 
has seen this experiment performed! 


PsEuDO-SCIENCE IN DIETING 


The sciences of nutrition and medicine 
lend themselves fatally to this sort of ne- 
cromancy. They have shown that certain 
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inorganic salts are nutritionally and thera- 
peutically important, and that they play a 
stellar réle in organic functioning. At once 
astounding donkeys begin to bray about cell 
salts for nerve and brain, and to beg that 
you bring down your horoscope so that they 
may prescribe a diet for you! ; 
Diet “specialists” are legion, partly be- 
cause human nutrition is still an unfinished 
science and partly because, until The Jour- 
nal of Nutrition appeared in September, 
1928, advanced facts were not readily ac- 
cessible, and even that journal is rather 
above the masses. Meantime you can say 
almost anything at all about diet and, if 
you speak as one having authority, you will 
be heard attentively, and accumulate a fat 
bank account. One single health specialist 
proved capable of expounding the follow- 
ing idiocies without assistance from any one. 
He declared that stewed tomatoes and 
mashed potatoes eaten together ruin the 
stomach lining and produce asthma, ner- 
vousness, rheumatism and neuritis, or they 
may explode in the intestines and cause 
headache, neuralgia, rheumatism, catarrh 
and pyorrhea. Sickness means too much 


carbon in the body; this carbon occurs as 
mucous, and an Epsom salt bath will wash 
it away and heal you. Take silicon to cure 
catarrh, chlorine to clear up biliousness, 
potassium to knock out malarial fever and 
sodium to eliminate uric acid. The use of 


soap is little short of criminal. It causes 
kidney and bladder trouble and prevents 
miles of capillaries from getting their oxy- 
gen quota. Rub yourself with cornmeal in- 
stead of washing. Finally slow, rhythmic 
breathing will bring you success in love or 
business, and a bath with the water at body 
temperature will even soak in and purify 
your liver, so softening gallstones that they 
pass painlessly out through the pores! 
Compared with these gentry Asclepiades 
was a tyro. 

Then there should be mentioned the gen- 
tleman who stands, as portrayed in his cir- 
cular, with his palms together, resting his 
chin on his fingertips, an expression of 
pious anxiety spread over his dark counte- 
nance. He was obviously praying when the 
picture was taken, praying for money and 
worrying about his room rent. He per- 
petrates the “Opana Yama Occult Science” 
with six charts and a key. Chart 1 supplies 
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Super-Health “in first course from mouth 
to ear”; Chart 2 is for “Occult Concentra- 
tion for Occult Power”; Chart 3 is of “Men- 
tal Meditation for the Super-Mind”; Chart 
4 permits “Spiritual Meditation for Super- 
Consciousness”; Chart 5 is “For Seeing the 
Chakra, but not Open,” while Chart 6 ex- 
plains “How to Reach, Meet and See the 
Kundalini, which is already open and lighted 
eight hours in the Higher Vibration.” We 
are glad to see that the higher vibrations 
are as particular to observe union hours 
as was the God of Genesis to establish the 
six-day week. But we pass hurriedly on. 

The key, or book, simply defies descrip- 
tion. It enables you to reduce or to gain 
weight, brings Calm and Peace and the 
Fount of Youth, Cosmic Vibrations and the 
Cosmic Ray, Showers Spiritual and Vibra- 
tory on Body and Soul. It includes fifty- 
three recipes for Yogi Food, including 
Hindu Tooth Powder, Fifteen Yogi Exer- 
cises and Opana Yama Respiration. The 
Yogi blandly admits that his book is worth 
a thousand dollars, but he sells it for $5. 
Could altruism go further? Allah is 
merciful. 


THE REMEDY 


In his Story of Utopias, Lewis Mumford 
has this suggestive sentence: “Against the 
gains that have come from the increasing 
specialization of the sciences we have to set 
off the losses which the community suffers 
from the development of crude forms of 
science, and from quackeries like astrology 
and spiritualism, which succeed in giving a 
complete account of man’s place in the uni- 
verse in terms that are fairly intelligible 
to the lay mind.” 

Because we have ceased to regard science 
as a universal discipline, a continuum with 
one method, one viewpoint and one sense 
of critical values throughout the material 
universe, we have opened the way for all 
sorts of absurd quackeries. We have split 
science up into a hundred odd separate 
sciences; we have insulated these from each 
other; we have cultivated the fiction that 
knowledge exists only within the walls of 
educational institutions and can be taught 
only by routine, formalized methods. This 
is the obstacle that stands between your 
common man in the street, so-called, and a 
truly scientific grasp of life’s practical prob- 
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lems. That obstacle could be removed if 
we so desired. 

We must note two important facts: First, 
science is one. It is a method of attack 
upon the unsolved material problems pre- 
sented to us by our environment. It is com- 
monsense operating under careful critical 
control with elaborate, complete and ac- 
curate documentation to.aid it. The scien- 
tific attitude is one thing and only one; it 
is an attitude of qualified skepticism con- 
tent to suspend judgment and to withhold 
belief in the absence of the facts, to gen- 
eralize very carefully when the facts are 
available, and to renovate that generaliza- 
tion immediately when more facts still come 
to light. The body of science is consistent 
with itself. In so far as a thing is scientific, 
whether it occurs in botany, in cytology, in 
histology, in chemistry, in astronomy, in 
economics, in medicine or in animal husban- 
dry, it is exact, verifiable, demonstrable 
and communicable. That is what makes it 
scientific. For this reason beliefs sustained 
by occult revelation will not fit into the 
body of science and do not belong there. 
They belong with poetry, with art, with re- 


ligion and with subjective speculation—per- 
fectly legitimate spheres of human activity, 
some of which science never can and never 
will care to enter, but they are not science. 


Secondly: The idea that knowledge lies 
all about us must be inculcated. Knowledge 
is everywhere. Education can give us only 
a refined critical faculty plus the technique 
of ascertaining facts. Outside of that edu- 
cation is largely valueless. The facts learned 
by anybody in any school are a minor con- 
sideration. They are quite like the scroll 
work the manual training student produces 
only to cast it aside. The scroll per se 
means nothing to him. What counts, that 
which has eternal value, is the technique 
of making the scroll or, in education, the 
method, if such there be. 

It is possible, though difficult, for a man 
to be educated in a college or a university. 
But, given the industry, the intelligence, 
the initiative and the imagination, it is 
just as possible for a mediocre geologist 
to become the greatest sociologist America 
ever produced, and to achieve this purely 
by his own efforts, as it was when Lester 
Ward himself did this very thing. The con- 
fidence in the learning ability and in the 
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educational value of what is learned spon- 
taneously and outside of universities, plus 
the discernment to discriminate science 
from pseudo-science, which will accompany 
it, will do most to eradicate the condition 
about which Representative Fletcher so 
justly and so hotly complained. It will be- 
come less and less possible for pseudo- 
science to graft itself upon the tree of 
knowledge. 

But that irritating sense of mental re- 
pletion which ignorance somehow induces 
remains. It is a very disturbing thing. It 
is just that that makes the most ignorant 
and illiterate religious fanatic of the day 
feel confident that he is able to pass judici- 
ally upon matters which perplex the great- 
est biologists and anthropologists of our 
time. It can be eradicated, but only very 
slowly, for it will not die until there is a 
lack of ignorance for it to feed upon! So 
the attack must apparently be made upon 
ignorance itself, and when there is less of it 
human minds cannot be so extensively per- 
verted. 

In conclusion, just a word about Mum- 
ford’s last phrase. The pseudo-sciences are 
all distinguished by the fact that they pre- 
sume to give “a complete account of man’s 
place in the universe in terms fairly intelli- 
gible to the lay mind.” Using that as a 
test, we may very readily discriminate false 
from true science. Any individual, any- 
where, who presents some faultless doctrine 
guaranteed completely and fully to explain 
any segment of the universe is, by that 
token, not a scientist. No true scientist 
could explain a common pin within his life- 
time, though he devoted himself exclusively 
to that minute object. 

The point to be emphasized here seems 
to be this. We know today that even an 
atom has an infinite structure. The struc- 
ture of the atom of gold or mercury or 
uranium or radium defies the remotest 
stretches of our physical and mathematical 
knowledge. We limited beings with our 
finite minds inhabit an infinite universe 
whose smallest particle defies our com- 
prehension, and you can never pour infinity 
into the finite. In short, no one can ever 
hope to know everything about anything! 
But science offers itself as a guide and 
a method of attack upon this apparently 
solid, real, material world of ours. 
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the cyclic drama of a race. Still, 
the past two decades have been vitally 
meaningful ones for the American negro. 
They followed the bitterness of the Civil 
War, and of that period, roughly from 
1870 to 1900, when many of the legal safe- 
guards thought to have been secured to 
the negro in the South by war and re- 
construction were swept away. It may be 
true that the question was no longer gen- 
erally in debate after emancipation, 
whether the negro had a soul. But there 
was determined controversy over the ques- 
tion whether he was a man. That ques- 
tion has been receiving the most direct 
and tangible answers of recent years. 
Perhaps the real change in status of 
the American negro is to be measured only 
partly in his own accomplishment; is to 
be seen rather in the flux of American 
public sentiment, a sort of barometer of 
the great American experiment. 


“Tike eve years is but a moment in 


What was the condition twenty or more 


years ago? Politically, so far as_ the 
Southern negro was concerned, it was the 
era of Tillman and Vardaman, of the in- 
flammatory novels of Dixon, the amenities 
of ex-slave and master disintegrating as 
old generation made way for new. The 
extreme position in race relations, or 
rather the Southern position which seemed 
extreme to Northern eyes, was represented 
by such a figure as Thomas Nelson Page. 
Writing in McClure’s Magazine, March, 
1907, Mr. Page reduced the entire problem 
of race equality to “social equality,” and 
this, as he interpreted it, meant to “the 
ignorant negro and apparently to many 
who are not ignorant . . the right 
to stand on the same footing with a white 
woman as that on which a white man 
stands with her.” On the other hand, 
there were occasional individuals, like 
Quincy Ewing, writing in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1909, who took the 
diametrically opposed point of view con- 
cerning the problem of race relations: “The 
foundation of it, true or false, is the white 


man’s conviction, that the negro as a race, 
and as an individual, is his inferior: not 
human in the sense that he is human. 

‘ The problem itself, the essence of 
it, the heart of it, is the white man’s de- 
termination to make good his conviction, 
coupled with constant anxiety lest, by some 
means, he should fail to make it good. 

The dominant negro figure at that 
period was Booker T. Washington, intent 
upon establishing the negro upon a sound 
economic basis as a craftsman and a 
worker, and willing for the time being 
to let matters of vote, of civil and so- 
cial treatment go by default. Dr. Wash- 
ington’s position was partly of necessity at 
that time. Had he taken a more militant 
stand, his work could not have gone on 
in the South. When this acknowledged 
leader of his race was invited to dine by 
President Roosevelt, the South made its 
displeasure known in plain terms. 

An apt summation of the state of public 
sentiment twenty or more years ago is 
contained in a sentence of the Independent 
Magazine, reviewing Thomas Nelson Page’s 
book: “The omniscience of the South on 
the race question is only equaled by 
the nescience of the North.” This state 
of public mind was producing its ominous 
fruits. Washington Gladden, writing in 
the American Magazine for January, 1907, 
quoted from Carl Schurz sentences writ- 
ten shortly before his death: “There will 
be a movement either in the direction of 
reducing the negroes to a permanent con- 
dition of serfdom—the condition of the 
plantation hand, ‘alongside the mule,’ prac- 
tically without any rights of citizenship— 
or a movement in the direction of recog- 
nizing him as a citizen in the full sense 
of the term. One or the other will pre- 
vail.” Mr. Gladden found the first move- 
ment “in full progress and it appears to 
be gaining strength every day.” 

The public attitude toward problems of 
race relations was one of laissez-faire. In- 
dividuals in both North and South held. 
determined and often passionate convic- 
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tions, which found occasional and sporadic 
utterance. If a Charles W. Chesnut was 
publishing his fine and keenly felt novels 
of negro life, The Wife of His Youth, The 
House Behind the Cedars and others, they 
passed relatively unheard of. In the do- 
main of public relations, for want of meet- 
ing ground and effective public interest, 
the contact of the races gravitated into 
brutal and fatal riots. Lynching was at 
its height, and there were many to excuse 
and exculpate if not defend the practice. 
On the other hand what has now become 
world-wide under the name of jazz, was 
then already insinuating itself in the Amer- 
ican consciousness. Conspicuous successes 
in the musical comedy realm were already 
being written by the Johnson brothers, 
James Weldon and J. Rosamond. It is per- 
haps characteristic of that period that many 
white Americans sang and played and 
whistled Under the Bamboo Tree and No- 
body’s Looking but the Owl and the Moon, 
and many another popular song, without 
knowing that the authors were negroes. 
The most ominous signs of the times were 
the terrible race riots in Atlanta, in 1906, 


and in Springfield, Ill, in 1909. The At- 
lanta riot, brought about by inflammatory 
newspaper reports of attacks upon white 
women, swept the city like a conflagration. 
Mobs hunted down and killed unoffending 
negroes in the streets. Whites as well as 
negroes, to the number probably of hun- 
dreds, were killed and wounded in mob 
warfare. In Springfield, Ill., part of the 
negro residence section was burned; and 
many individuals were barbarously injured 
and done to death in street fighting. It 
was the riot in Springfield, the city which 
had been the home of Lincoln, that crystal- 
lized a determination among a few people 
that intelligent and concerted action must 
be taken for the sake of inter-racial decency 
and justice. 


NIAGARA MOVEMENT 


Before the Springfield riot, a group of 
progressive negroes, led by Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, then of Atlanta University, had 
decided that the time had come for the 
assertion of their manhood rights. Under 
the name of the Niagara Movement, they 
organized at Niagara Falls in 1905, hold- 
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ing their first convention in 1906 near the 
scene of John Brown’s stand, at Harper’s 
Ferry, Va., and formulated the demands 
representing at that time the left wing of 
American negroes. Their program was a 
clear break with the Booker T. Washington 
school of thought, formulated by Wash- 
ington’s most relentless critic. There was 
neither deference nor palliation in the de- 
mands which the Niagara Movement ad- 
dressed to the country, but the plainest of 
plain speaking: 

The men of the Niagara Movement, com- 
ing up from the toil of the year’s hard work 
and pausing a moment from the earning 
of their daily bread, turn toward the na- 
tion and again ask, in the name of 10,000,000 
of people, the privilege of a hearing, and 
again do not hesitate to come with com- 
plaint—complaint and sorrow as well as 
praise and hope. 

The following phrases from the address 
indicate its tenor: 


We shall not be satisfied with less than 
our full manhood rights. We claim for our- 
selves every right that belongs to a free- 
born American, political, civil and social, 
and until we get these rights we shall never 
cease to protest and assail the ears of Amer- 


ica with the stories of its shameful deeds 
toward us. * * * We want full manhood 
suffrage and we want it now. * * * Sec- 
ond, we want discrimination in public ac- 
commodations to cease. * * * Third, we 
claim the right of free men to associate 
with such people as wish to associate with 
us. * * * Fourth, we want the laws en- 
forced against rich as well as poor, against 
capitalists as well as laborers, against white 
as well as black. We are not more law- 
less than the white race; we are more often 
arrested, convicted and mobbed. * * * 
Fifth, we want our children educated. The 
school system of the country districts of the 
South is a disgrace to civilization and in 
few towns and cities are the negro schools 
what they ought to be. 


When the Springfield riot came, similar 
convictions found expression among a group 
of white people. A Southerner, William 
English Walling, who had been living in 
Russia, expressed the opinion that the negro 
was being treated with greater inhumanity 
in the United States than the Jew in Rus- 
sia under the Czarist rule. He and a group 
including Miss Mary White Ovington, who 
had been living among and studying negroes 
in New York City; Charles Edward Russell, 
Dr. Henry Moskowitz, later an officer in 








the administration of Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel of New York City, and others 
came together. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison and 
then editor of the New York Evening Post, 
drafted a Lincoln’s birthday call, published 
on the centennial of the emancipator’s 
birth: “to all the believers in democracy 
to join in a national conference for the 
discussion of present evils, the voicing of 
protests, and the renewal of the struggle 
for civil and political liberty.” The call 
referred to the then recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Berea 
College case, characterized in a dissenting 
opinion by Mr. Justice Harlan as laying 
down the principle that it was “a crime for 
white and colored persons to frequent the 
same market place at the same time, or 
appear in an assemblage of citizens con- 
vened to consider questions of a public 
or political nature in which all citizens, 
without regard to race, are equally in- 
terested.” a 
The signers of this call to a national 
conference included many persons, white 
and colored, foremost in all liberal move- 
ments of the day: Samuel Bowles of the 
Springfield Republican; Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Professor John Dewey, Dr. Du Bois, 
William Dean Howells, Rabbi Emil G. 
Hirsch, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Hamilton 
Holt, Florence Kelley, John E. Milholland, 
Mary E. McDowell, Leonora O’Reilly, Louis 
F. Post, Anna Garlin Spencer, J. G. Phelps 
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Stokes, Judge Wendell Stafford of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln Steffens, Charles F. 
Thwing, Rabbi Stephen §S. Wise, Lillian 
D. Wald, Mary E. Woolley and Professor 
Charles Zueblin. Among those who joined 
in the activity of committees planning for 
a national conference was Ray Stannard 
Baker, whose Following the Color Line was 
a significant contribution to the discussion 
of race relations. 


THE First NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


At the end of May, 1909, the National 
Negro Conference was begun, among the 
conspicuous absentees being Booker  T. 
Washington. At this conference race rela- 
tions were discussed from the platform in 
Cooper Union, New York, with a frankness 
and directness of statement that have since 
become familiar. Among the speakers were 
the late Professor John Spencer Bassett, 
Professor Ferrand of Columbia, Judge Staf- 
ford and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

It was decided, at this conference, to 
form a permanent committee and to hold 
other conferences. Out of this beginning 
grew the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (N. A, A. C. 
P.), organized as a permanent body in 1910, 
having for its president, Moorfield Storey 
of Boston, former present of the American 
Bar Association, whose activity and interest 
in the field of race relations dated back to 
his service as secretary to Senator Charles 
Sumner. In the person of Dr. Du Bois, 
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the Niagara Movement and this new or- 


ganization were merged. Dr. Du Bois 
came from Atlanta to New York to assume 
the duties of director of publicity and re- 
search and later of editor of the Crisis 
Magazine, which first appeared in Novem- 
ber, 1910. Thus those negroes and white 
people, who believed in an aggressive and 
unremitting campaign in behalf of the civil 
and personal status of negroes in the 
United States had now come together, for- 
mulated the principles for common action, 
and provided a centre to which people of 
similar convictions could repair. 

With the organization of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the laissez-faire policy with re- 
gard to race relations in the United States 
had come definitely to an end. The asso- 
ciation embarked at once upon a campaign 
designed to broadcast through the press and 
magazines scientific information upon race 
relations; to establish legal defense both 


of the negro’s basic civil rights, and of 
many individual negroes wronged because 
of race or color; and to extend its activi- 
ties not only throughout the United States 
but in Europe as well. 

The intangible effects of this associa- 
tion’s work are perhaps more penetrating 
than the tangible ones. It succeeded in 
rousing the conscience of the nation to the 
horror of the most obvious form of inter- 
race barbarity: lynching. Investigation 
and study showed that less than one-quar- 
ter of all victims of lynching mobs were 
even accused of the “usual crime” which 
had been made the basis of apology for 
mob murder. Race disturbances and riots 
were-traced to predisposing causes, includ- 
ing irresponsible and inflammatory news- 
paper accounts. Through its dissemination 
of fact and its sponsorship of the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching bill, passed in 1922 by 230 
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votes to 119 in the House of Representa- 
tives and blocked by Senate filibuster, the 
association dramatized this question before 
the country. 


LEGAL VICTORIES FOR THE NEGRO 


In the field of law, the fundamental ques- 
tions of the negro’s civil status were carried 
before the United States Supreme Court 
and five important cases have been won 
there. The association’s president filed a 
brief in the case through which, in 1913, the 
Grandfather Clauses disfranchising negroes 
in Southern States were held unconstitu- 
tional. In 1917 it won the Louisville Segre- 
gation case, prohibiting for all time the 
establishment of segregated negro resi- 
dential districts by State or municipal en- 
actment. In 1923, carrying the cases of 
Arkansas peons to the Supreme Court, the 
association procured a decision in which 
that court reversed the position it had taken 
in the Leo Frank case, and held that the 
mere form of a. trial dominated. by mob 
sentiment did not constitute due process of 
law. In 1927, by its victory in the. Texas 
White Primary case, a blow was struck 
at disfranchisement of the negro by ex- 
clusion from Democratic primaries in the 
South; and that same year the principle 
established by the Louisville Segregation 
case was reaffirmed in a case originating in 
Louisiana. 

Early in its history, the association recog- 
nized the value of calling to public atten- 
tion the achievements of the negro. The 
Spingarn Medal, annually awarded for dis- 
tinguished achievement by a United States 
citizen of African descent, has gone to fif- 
teen men and women, in many walks of life, 
including Roland Hayes, Dr. Carver of Tus- 
kegee, Colonel Charles Young, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, Dr. Just of Howard 
University, James Weldon Johnson and 
others known for meritorious work tran- 
scending racial lines. Dr. Du Bois founded 
the Pan-African Congress which served as 
a forum for black men of both hemispheres, 
this achievement being crowned with the 
award of the medal. 

By the widespread activities of those 
on its staff and in touch with it, the asso- 
ciation encouraged creative achievement by 
the negro and also helped to create a public 
opinion receptive to it. Indirectly, the or- 
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ganization has made possible the work of 
other corporate groups. Without the pio- 
neering of the N. A. A. C. P., the inter- 
racial committees which are slowly pene- 
trating the South would not be so far ad- 
vanced. The interracial work of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has undoubtedly 
derived inspiration from the same source, 
one of its officers lately paying tribute to 
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the leadership of the advancement associa- 
tion in the fight against lynching. 

The very freedom of discussion and the 
volume of discussion manifest in the North 
and even in Southern reviews of books, 
that would once have met only denunciation, 
is partly due to the fertilizing centre which 
the association has been. Moreover, it has 
been spokesman for the negro not only in 
the courts, and in newspapers and maga- 
zines, but at seats of government as well. 
Its attorneys prepared the draft of the 
New York Civil Rights act which has served 
as model in other States. 

Of all this activity, now extended by 
organization through hundreds of branches 
and members in almost every State, the 
aciual residue is perhaps slight. It would 
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be hazardous to predicate a millennium upon 
even Supreme Court decisions of which 
means of evasion are promptly found. But 
in so far as institutions respond to that 
vague drift known as public opinion, there 
has been a change during the past two 
decades in the status of the American 
negro. His achievements, although in in- 
dividual cases their importance and signifi- 
cance may have been exaggerated, are in- 
dubitable. The increasing number of books 
not only by negroes, but about about them, 
and rfom every conceivable point of view, 
have let in the light up a realm where 
light more than anything else was sorely 
needed. 

And above all, the negro himself has 
been made to feel that in critical situations 
he was not helpless and alone in an alien 
land. A powerful group has stood ready 
to take his case, where he was wronged, 
and through that case to establish princi- 
ples of general validity to all American 
citizens. That group, in its very complex- 
ion, has testified to the existence of a 
reality which has been affirmed but not 
hitherto realized. For the membership, the 
officers and the staff of the National As- 


sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People are composed of both white and col- 
ored people. White and negro lawyers have 
worked together on its legal cases and 
signed its briefs. White and negro inves- 
tigators have established the facts upon 
which it proceeded. Men and women of 
both races have been encouraged to pub- 
lish their findings to the world. And many, 
if not most of the Southern white men who 
have been moved to write sympathetically 
on negroes and race relations, have been 
in touch with the association or its officers. 

With the Committee on Interracial Re- 
lations the association has maintained cor- 
dial contact. And, most startling develop- 
ment of all, colored officers of the asso- 
ciation during the past years have lectured 
in Southern universities before classes of 
white students on literature, economics and 
sociology. The association, therefore, has 
been closely in touch with the new and 
youthful enthusiasm which, in the South, 
is beginning the long and arduous task of 
creating more tolerable relations between 
the races. 

In a cultural sense, then, claiming noth- 
ing more for the negro than any one must 
concede, his books are being read, his pic- 
tures shown, his plays produced, he him- 
self is being heard as singer and actor, and 
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his problems increasingly accepted for the 
frankest exploitation. Such a State as 
North Carolina is leading the South in prog- 
ress to real educational opportunity for col- 
ored children. The effects of war-time op- 
portunity, with its northward migration 
stimulated by new industrial openings, the 
increase in property ownership and in 
wealth, have all been abundantly cited. 

I prefer, however, to think that the crux 
of the problem of race relations lies where 
Albert Bushnell Hart said it did, in the 
workings of the mind of the white man. 
That mind is better informed, more open 
than it was twenty years ago. 

An example of this new and enlightened 
attitude can be found in the words of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, who, in his message to Con- 
gress on Dec. 4, paid the following tribute 
to the negro: 


For sixty-five years now our negro popula- 
tion has been under the peculiar care and 
solicitude of the National Government. The 
progress which they have made in educa- 
tion and the professions, in wealth and in 
the arts of civilization, affords one of the 
most remarkable incidents in this period 
of world history. They have demonstrated 
their ability to partake of the advantages 
of our institutions and to benefit by a free 
and more and more independent existence. 
Whatever doubt there may have been of 
their capacity to assume the status granted 
to them by the Constitution of this Union 
is being rapidly dissipated. Their coopera- 
tion in the life of the nation is constantly 
enlarging. 

Exploiting the negro problem for political 
ends is being abandoned and their protec- 
tion is being increased by those States in 
which their percentage of population is larg- 
est. Every encouragement should be ex- 
tended for the development of the race. The 
colored people have been the victims of the 
crime of lynching, which has in late years 
somewhat decreased. Some parts of the 
South already have wholesome laws for its 
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restraint and punishment. Their example 
might well be followed by other States, and 
by such immediate remedial legislation as 
the Federal Government can extend under 
the Constitution. 


In one aspect of race relations develop- 
ment has lagged. That is in the scientific 
study of the negro. Alex Hrdlicka in the 
American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology, reported in 1927 that: “The scien- 
tific anthropology of the. American negro 
is still barely above its beginnings. Al- 
most everything remains to be done, or done 
over and better or more fully, according 
to present standards and requirements.” 
Since that statement was published, Dr. 
Herskovitz has published his study of the 
new “American negro” as a racial group 
evolving in this country. And further re- 
search is under way. 

Meanwhile, to the satisfaction of an in- 
creasing number of white people, the posi- 
tion of Dr, Boas and other leading an- 
thropologists is being demonstrated in 
America by the logic of events: that there 
is nothing to show the negro incapable of 
any level of cultivation yet attained by 
white men. Grave tensions and terrible 
maladjustments persist. A period of eco- 
nomic depression, with intensified competi- 
tion for work, would undoubtedly throw a 
dangerous strain on relations between the 
races. But much in the direction of under- 
standing and sympathy has been realized. 
The twentieth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in June, 1929, signifies the rounding out 
of two decades of new hope and accomplish- 
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CHURCHILL, Great Britain’s pres- 

ent Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the versatile soldier, author and politician 
known for many years as a “young man in 
a hurry,” was born at Blenheim Palace on 
Nov. 30, 1874. His early childhood was dis- 
tinguished solely for his astonishing naugh- 
tiness and his keen interest in war. The 
memory of his great ancestor, the Duke 
of Marlborough, awakened his imagination, 
and his most treasured possession was a 
“division” of 1,500 toy soldiers. He fol- 
lowed the Zulu campaign in Africa with 
wooden men and ferns and rugs, and con- 
fidently declared: “I'll be a soldier, of 
course, while there’s any fighting to be 
done. After that I shall have a shot at 
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politics.” His father, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, destined him for the army, and Winston 
thus entered Sandhurst, where he made an 
excellent record before receiving a commis- 


sion in the Fourth Hussars. 

Churchill, who never could resist the ad- 
vice of the poet, “If you hear of a good 
war, go to it,” first saw active service in 
Cuba, where he was commissioned to write 
for the London Daily Graphic. His fight- 
ing instincts could not be repressed, and on 
Nov. 29, 1895, he assisted the Spanish in 
repulsing an attack of the insurgents at 
Trocham. He returned to England proudly 
possessing the Spanish order of Military 
Merit. Having once successfully combined 
journalism and soldiering, he forced his way 
into the Malakand and Tirah expeditions 
and made himself notorious by giving ad- 
vice to commanding officers on strategy, 
tactics and war in general. Nevertheless, 
his books were widely read, for he wrote 
with vigor and distinction. 

Kitchener, wary of “soldier journalists,” 
tried to prevent Churchill from joining the 
Nile Expeditionary Force on its march to 
Khartum, but with the aid of Lord Salis- 
bury, who had read Churchill’s Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, the young man was 


attached to the Twenty-first Lancers with- 
out pay. Churchill, however, had a com- 
mission to write for the London Morning 
Post. Kitchener was not the man to con- 
ceal his irritation, and Churchill found him- 
self put in charge of the lame horses. That 
did not prevent him from taking a courage- 
ous part in the charge of the Twenty-first 
Lancers at Omdurman. The campaign 
ended, Churchill sat down to write its his- 
tory in his River War, the success of which 
was. unexpected and startling, three edi- 
tions appearing within nine months of its 
publication. This book, like nearly every- 
thing else that Churchill has written, dis- 
turbed the placid British public, and the pas- 
sages in the first edition describing the 
killing of wounded dervishes and the mutila- 
tion of the dead Mahdi evidently annoyed 
Kitchener, for the victor of Omdurman still 
remembered them in 1912. 

On the outbreak of the South African 
War, Churchill set out promptly for Dur- 
ban as correspondent for the Morning Post. 
In his eagerness to see the fighting he went 
on an armored train to reconnoitre the 
Boer lines, and despite conspicuous gallan- 
try was captured. Before long, however, 
his wits and daring enabled him to escape 
and find his way back to the British lines. 
This brilliant exploit coming in the midst 
of a welter of British defeats was looked 
upon as a good omen, and Churchill, taking 
advantage of his newly won popularity, be- 
came Conservative candidate for Oldham 
at the election of 1901 and was elected to 
a seat in the House of Commons. 

Despite his difficulty in speech, Churchill 
soon won the respect of the House. En. 
dowed with a remarkably versatile mind 
and boundless courage, even his bitterest 
enemies respect him. His sense of humor, 
his ability as a conversationalist, and his 
confidence in his own resourcefulness, fit 
him admirably to play an important part 
in political life, though his confidence is 
often taken for overconfidence. Politically 
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he is an opportunist with a strong bias to- 
ward conservatism, but, unlike many of his 
political associates, he is fundamentally 
honest. 


RAPID POLITICAL RISE 


Churchill’s rise in politics was rapid. Men 
remembered that his father had been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Cabinet of 
Lord Salisbury and gave him a respectful 
hearing. While engaged in parliamentary 
affairs he wrote his biography of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Published in 1906, it 
made such an impression upon England that 
Lord Rosebery, a former Prime Minister, as- 
serted that the book was “little less than 
marvelous,” while Churchill has the satis- 
faction of knowing that it still is a standard 
work on the political history of the period. 
It was in 1906 that he left the Conserva- 
tives on the issue of free trade and joined 
the Liberals in the House of Commons. 
Asquith gave him a place in the Cabinet 
in 1908, and almost without interval from 
that time to the present he has been a lead- 
ing member of the British Government. His 
mother, an American by the way, used to 
be proud of the fact that for his age no man 
in British history except the younger Pitt 
had held more offices than Wimston. 

While Home Secretary in 1911 during the 
Agadir crisis, Churchill heard Sir Henry 
Wilson point out, at a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense, the path of in- 
vasion a German army would take through 
Belgium. After the crisis, dread of war hung 
heavy over Europe and Churchill’s old war 
enthusiasm was definitely awakened. After 
some study of the situation he prepared a 
memorandum on the general military situa- 
tion based upon the assumption “that an 
alliance exists between Great’ Britain, 
France and Russia.” This paper, which War 
Office experts called “Winston’s silly mem- 
orandum,” impressed Asquith so greatly 
that he gave Churchill the position of First 
Lord of the Admiralty in succession to Mc- 
Kenna. When the crisis of 1914 came, the 
memorandum proved to be a remarkably 
accurate forécast. 

’ Churchill took to the Admiralty many of 
the ideas of that restless old sea dog Lord 
Fisher. He spent eight months sailing on 
the Admiralty yacht Enchantress, visiting 
every stick and spar of the navy worth see- 
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ing and learned ‘to know “where he could 
lay his hands on anything.” In the man- 
agement of his new office he displayed his 
habitual courage and resourcefulness, and 
with his characteristic disregard for con- 
sistency Churchill swung rapidly away from 
his belief in economy and smaller naval 
programs, urging unprecedented naval con- 
struction in the face of growing taxes. © 
Small wonder then that Widenmann, the 
German Naval Attaché in London, in writ- 
ing to von Tirpitz, found it difficult to rec- 
oncile the “bellicose Churchill” with the 
peace-loving Liberal who was known to be 
“kindly disposed toward Germany.” 

Churchill’s -record at the Admiralty in 
peace time stands on the mass of construc- 
tion he sponsored and the energy and effi- 
ciency he infused throughout the navy. Sir 
Percy Scott’s system of “director firing,” 
which had been so curiously dabbled with 
by previous administrations, received a hear- 
ing from Churchill, and Scott writes: “The 
country has to thank Sir John Jellicoe-and 
Mr. Winston Churchill for its introduction 
into the navy. Had they not intervened, we 
should probably have gone to war without 
any of our ships having an efficient method 
of firing their guns.” (Fifty Years in the 
Royal Navy, page 244.) Churchill also cor- 
rected the glaring blunder made during Me- 
Kenna’s régime by placing the masts bear- 
ing the fire control station on certain ships 
in the rear of the first funnel, where the 
smoke, when the vessel was steaming for- 
ward, would obviously interfere with the 
work of the observers. He also corrected 
this blunder in the plans of other ships that 
were being built. This alteration in the 
vessels under construction cost about £50,- 
000 each, but, as Sir Percy Scott pointed 
out, these ships did not have to steam back- 
ward into battle in order to see. At Fish- 
er’s prompting Churchill plunged for a fif- 
teen-inch gun while the Germans were still 
building twelve-inch guns and ordered eight 
before one had been tried in order to gain 
time and preserve the surprise value of the 
new weapon. 


Navy READY FoR WAR 


The crisis of 1914 found Churchill well 
prepared. In the war room of the Admi- 
ralty he had a great chart showing the daily 
location of the principal units in the Ger- 
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man fleet and used to keep his subordinates 
on their toes by suddenly asking, “What 
happens if war comes with Germany to- 
night?” The decision of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, at that time First Sea Lord, 
and Churchill to keep the fleet mobilized 
after the review at Spithead secured a 
priceless advantage in the days to follow, 
and Churchill’s action in mobilizing the na- 
val reserves on Aug. 1 without the author- 
ity of the Cabinet allowed Great Britain to 
enter the war with her entire naval strength 
in instant readiness for service. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Brit- 
ish and German fleets sought havens of 
safety from submarine attack. The Goeben 
had been chased into the Dardanelles and 
was soon to become the property of Turkey. 
Only von Spee and a few fragments of 
German naval strength were at sea. In 
these circumstances Churchill turned his 
attention to the larger aspects of the war. 
He had discussed with Sir John French the 
possibility of joint naval and military op- 
erations along the coast of Belgium. The 
German thrust had been turned back at the 
Marne, and the battle for the possession 
of the Channel ports was still in progress. 
On Oct. 2, 1914, the situation suddenly be- 
came critical and seemed to depend upon 
the resistance of Antwerp, which was being 
attacked by the Germans. 

Upon Kitchener’s suggestion and promise 
of immediate re-enforcement Churchill de- 
cided to go to Antwerp with his Naval Brig- 
ade and attempt to prolong the resistance 
of that fortress. Although he has been 
charged with “running away to fight at 
Antwerp,” Sir Ian Hamilton says: “Dark 
was the outlook, when, of a sudden, the 
whole strategic field lit up to the bright 
flash of genius. One man had seen what 
hung on our holding our ground, if only for 
a day or two, at Antwerp; one man acted 
with all the force and swiftness at his com- 
mand to enforce that view. * * * Jeal- 
ousy may have succeeded in hoodwinking 
the people today; the historian will class 
this feat of Winston Churchill as one of the 
two acts of intuition in the war.”—(The 
Soul and Body of an Army, page 190). 
Churchill’s intervention prolonged the re- 
sistance of the fortress, even if at the cost 
of many men of the Naval Brigade who were 
interned in Holland. The British public, not 
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Churchill at the age of 26, wearing the uni- 
form of the South African Light Horse in 
which he served during the Boer War 


understanding the strategical and political 
considerations prompting the expedition, 
looked upon it as another evidence of “Win- 
ston’s folly,” and he was made the target 
of extremely virulent criticism. The Brit- 
ish Official History of the Great War in 
measured sentences, however, shows that 
valuable days were saved by Churchill’s de- 
cisive action, and that in all probability it 
saved Dunkirk and Nieuport for the Allies. 

Late in October, 1914, Churchill brought 
the tremendous energies of Lord Fisher to 
bear upon the problems of the Admiralty, 
and soon the war entered upun a new phase 
for Great Britain. The seas were cleared 
when von Spee and his men perished in the 
icy waters off Falkland Islands under the 
terrific hammering of Sturdee’s: battle 
cruisers. Trench warfare had fastened its 
grip upon the Western Front; Antwerp was 
a vain regret, and the two vigorous person- 
alities at the Admiralty turned their atten- 
tion to the flanks of the enemy coalition 
and sought afar off the secret of a speedy 
victory. The appalling losses of the battle 
of the frontier, though they did not dis- 
turb Joffre’s paternal serenity, at least 
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obliged him to limit his objectives. He now 
contemplated “nibbling” his way to victory. 
The British casualties on the Aisne seemed 
to indicate that “nibbling” was unproduc- 
tive of results, and Neuve Chapelle “was a 
horribly costly failure.’ From Colonel 
Knox’s intelligent letters it became more 
and more apparent that Russia, hamstrung 
by internal disorder and treason, was tot- 
tering on the verge of utter collapse, while 
her youth without avail flung themselves 
on unbroken wire. Common sense seemed 
to urge the relief of Russia. These con- 
siderations prompted the Dardanelles ex- 
pedition. 


THE DARDANELLES EXPEDITION 


Allied diplomacy had plainly misjudged 
the situation in the Balkans and allowed 
Turkey to enter the war without ascertain- 
ing definitely the position of Bulgaria. 
Playing for stakes which were thought at 
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F. H. Townsend in Punch, 1914. Reprinted by permission 


A SEA-CHANGE 
Tory Chorus (to Winston): ‘‘You’ve made me love 
you; I didn’t want to do it.”’ 


the moment to be more valuable, the En- 
tente made Greek aid difficult by parceling 
out her islands in the Aegean to Italy. Since 
Fisher’s plan of attacking Germany by way 
of the Baltic involved so many features of 
uncertainty, and since the Russian Grand 
Duke was calling for a diversion against 
Turkey to relieve his forces in the Cau- 
casus, Churchill, perceiving the unique stra- 
tegical importance of the Dardanelles pas- 
sage, struck with the fleet. 

The Dardanelles expedition with all its 
strategic promise was destined to be the 
undoing of both Churchill and Kitchener. 
The failure of the fleet to penetrate the 
Narrows and the ghastly losses on Gal- 
lipoli concentrated all the dissatisfaction of 
the British public with the general conduct 
of the war directly upon Churchill. As 
John Buchan says, “By this time Mr. 
Churchill was beginning to be widely dis- 
trusted, largely because of the. atmosphere 
of hazard and irresponsibility with which 
his personality had come to be surrounded.” 
As the failure of the Dardanelles venture 
became apparent, Lord Fisher, who was 
wrapped up in his Baltic plan and never 
was convinced of the soundness of the 
Dardanelles venture, withdrew his support, 
and finally brought down his resignation 
on the luckless Churchill’s head. 

Beaverbrook’s Politicians and the 
War gives an interesting picture 
of Asquith’s War Cabinet. Lloyd 
George’s facile and heady plung- 
ings and Churchill’s persuasive 
eloquence disturbed the more stolid 
members of the Cabinet and ut- 
terly befuddled the grim, silent and 
seemingly insensible Kitchener. 
“In easy-going ministerial circles” 
Churchill “moved like a panther 
among seals.” Kitchener’s vacilla- 
tion in handling the Gallipoli cam- 
paign had destroyed, at least in 
the minds of his colleagues, what- 
ever remained of the legend built 
up at Omdurman and Paardeberg. 
One only has to read Colonel 
Repington’s diary to see _ that 
Kitchener had almost as many 
enemies in high office as there 
were flies on Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and they were considerably more 
vicious. Northcliffe in particular 
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was resolved to oust Kitchener. Fisher’s 
resignation would provide Asquith, who 
did not have the courage to “bell the 
cat,” a chance to profit by the confusion 
created by Fisher’s resignation and bring in 
Sir William Robertson as Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff. 

When Fisher on May 15, 1915, resigned 
it seemed for a moment as if Churchill 
might survive. A new board had been con- 
stituted with Asquith’s approval, but Bonar 
Law objected to Churchill’s continuation in 
office after the loss of Fisher, and this 
placed a new complexion on the matter. 
News came on May 17 that the German 
High Seas Fleet was at sea. Churchill, trust- 
ing to the possibility of a sweeping victory, 
threw every ounce of Great Britain’s naval 
power across the supposed path of the Ger- 
man fleet. His hope was to stand secure 
above the political storm on the crest of a 
tremendous victory. Dawn saw the mists 
of the North Sea covering the retirement 
of the German ships and the mighty Brit- 
ish squadrons trailing home like luckless 
fowlers with their pieces still loaded. In the 


change which followed Fisher’s resignation 
Churchill lost the Admiralty, but was ap- 


pointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter with a place on the War Council. 


SERVICE AT THE FRONT 


Churchill had made it clear to Asquith 
in resigning that he expected to be placed 
in some position of military importance 
and was not the man to accept without pro- 
test “the well paid inactivity of the Duchy 
of Lancaster.” He resigned his position 
when the War Council was reconstituted, 
and fought in the front line trenches in 
France as a Major and later Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Sixth Battalion of the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers. This period of actual fight- 
ing at Plugstreet was perhaps the darkest 
in Winston Churchill’s political life. It 
seemed that he could never recover his old 
power and position. He confessed later to 
Repington “how sad it was that, while he 
was slaving at Plugstreet in the front of 
battle, his reputation kept going down, 
whereas when he was talking on the op- 
position bench and getting a lot of money 
for fiction, he was increasing his fame 
daily” (Colonel Repington, The First World 
War, vol. 1, page 28). Churchill’s battalion 
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Churchill, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on his way to Parliament to deliver his 
budget speech 


soon went to pieces for want of drafts and 
this gave him a chance to return to poli- 
tics. His magazine and newspaper writings 
on the war were very popular and he re- 
ceived as high as £500 each for a series of 
twelve articles. 

When Lloyd George became Prime Min- 
ister he remembered his old friend of the 
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Liberal benches and placed Churchill at the 
head of the Ministry of Munitions, a posi- 
tion he filled with energy and distinction. 
So .well, indeed, did he organize his tre- 
mendous department, that, once organized, 
he had plenty of time for air trips to France 
and over the battlefields, so that he saw 
more of the many phases of the Great War 
at first hand than any other political fig- 
ure in Great Britain. At the same time, as 
Minister of Munitions he made good by a 
few strokes of the pen the tremendous 
losses in material suffered in the débacle 
of March 21, 1918. He rushed nearly 2,000 
guns to France from his surplus and untried 
stocks. He also helped sustain Italy after 
the paralyzing stroke of Caporetto. 

Churchill vigorously opposed the Robert- 
son-Haig school of Western Front 
enthusiasts who were determined 
to win the war by exposing in 
frontal attacks the vulnerable 
breasts of valiant men to the 
riddling fire of machine guns. 
Churchill examined the tactical 
conditions on the Western Front 
and searched for some novel me- 
chanical device which might break 
the deadlock. . Years before he had 
proposed -a..mevablesteel shield 
behind which the. soldiers could 
move forward. “ When the en- 
trenched machine gun made move- 
ment and surprise impossible on 
the Western Front, he returned to 
this idea. The result was the most 
important tactical surprise of the 
war—the tank. 

Of course Winston Churchill 
would never pretend to be the in- 
ventor of the tank. The idea of a 
portable steel shield is indeed an 
old one, and the tank had been 
suggested dozens of times, but in 
ordinary circumstances it would 
have taken years before it could 
have worked its way through the 
ponderous labyrinths of the War 
Office. The “professional soldiers” 
were not clamoring for tanks; they 
were far too busy contemplating 
more and more ambitious frontal 
attacks. It took an unconventional 
man, a man in a hurry, to make 
the tank a possibility. While still 
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at the Admiralty, Churchill took Admiralty 
money and ordered eighteen tanks to be 
built, though he was invading on War 
Office jurisdiction when he did so: 


He knew by the awkward way in which 
his journalistic and political friends shook 
hands with him that they were carrying 
stilettos up their sleeves; he had only to be 
able to see with the inward eye rows of 
pious folk praying on their bended knees to 
the devil that he might slip; he plunged 
bald-headed into a tank with the public 
purse in his hand, * * * gave impera- 
tive orders to a sober scientific person to 
make a huge steel clad monster to gambol 
and snort before him and his friends over 
the banks and braes of Hatfield Park, 

* * the sum was a tidy one, £70,000 
a wit. Our genius had a wife, a son, a 
career, some expensive tastes including two 
sweet little daughters. In what queer street 
would they all have found themselves had 
the monster jibbed or bolted at his triais? 


Times Wiie World 


Winston Churchill at ease in the garden of his home 
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(General Sir Ian Hamilton, The Soul and 


Body of an Army, page 198). 
ADVENT OF THE TANK 


By the time of the Somme offensives 
some twenty tanks had been prepared. In- 
stead of waiting with its surprise tactical 
weapon until a sufficient number had been 
constructed to use in overwhelming force, 
the High Command allowed the paltry dozen 
and a half to be thrown at the enemy, thus 
giving away the secret. The tank survived 
this mismanagement and played an im- 
portant part in the final collapse of the 
German Army. No one can read the nar- 
ratives of Hindenburg and Ludendorff and 
be in doubt as to the effect the attacks by 
swarms of tanks had upon the German sol- 
diers. The parliamentary commission at 
the end of the war gave Churchill the credit 
he deserves for the introduction of the tank. 

Soon after the war Churchill began his 
most ambitious literary: project. He un- 
dertook to write a series of books giving 
his own views upon the war ag seen from 
the War Room of the Admiralty, from the 
cockpit of the Cabinet, from the Ministry 


of Munitions, and from the observation seat 
of a fighting plane. The World Crisis, com- 
pleted in four volumes, marks the high point 
of his literary development. No other book 
on the war contains such telling, lucid lan- 
guage, such apt and orderly arrangement. 
Nowhere in the four volumes does the read- 


er’s interest lag. Churchill, like Carlyle 
and Macaulay, is at his best when he is 
handling masses of men and affairs and like 
them builds on a language that sustains 
stself. Although he carries into his work 
a personal bias which often plays havoc 
with accuracy, Arnold Bennett is forced to 
declare, “Churchill, accurate or inaccurate, 
is magnificently readable.” 

* The first volume of the series, The World 
Crisis, 1911-1914, gives a survey of the years 
during which Churchill was First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Here he is under the obliga- 
tion to explain away the Goeben’s escape, 
the loss of the Hogue, the Cressey, and the 
Aboukir and of Craddock’s squadron. Yet 
the whole story up to the end of the year 
1914 is a solid and substantial one. The 
second volume, The World Crisis, 1915, al- 
most wholly concerns itself with the Dar- 
danelles disaster, in which “every morsel of 
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the wreckage of England’s armada is 
brought to the surface.” In a sense an 
apologia for the part Churchill played in 
that important expedition, it includes some 
of the most effective writing of the whole 
series. He almost convinces one against 
one’s better judgment, that is, understand- 
ing the handicap of naval guns fired with- 
out the use of the clinometer, that ships 
might have hit the Turks without the Turks 
being able to hit the ships. As one his- 
torian says, “gunnery grows wildly excit- 
ing under his touch, and Jellicoe becomes 
almost interesting.” The second volume 
also contains a remarkable account of the 
Battle of Dogger Bank. 

Churchill’s last two volumes, The World 
Crisis, 1916-1918, have received the greatest 
share of criticism. Here he is indulging 
his propensity of subaltern days—giving ad- 
vice to Generals. Churchill felt from the 
first that the offensives on the Western 
Front early in the war were indefensible. 
He treats Joffre with scant respect and 
apparently accepted the Galliéni legend 
which was given currency by the publica- 
tion of the Mémoires du Général Galliéni— 
Défense de Paris, without reading the of- 
ficial French history, Les Armées Fran- 
coises dans la Grande Guerre, while Sir 
Frederick Maurice has demolished much of 
Churchill’s chapter on the part played by 
Joffre and Galliéni in the First Battle of 
the Marne. Yet one is swept along by the 
swift running narrative in Churchill’s ac- 
count of the Battle of Jutland, though Sir 
Reginald Bacon shows his account to be full 
of errors. Again, Sir Charles Oman, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, has 
upset Churchill’s figures in the grewsome 
chapter entitled “The Blood Test,” in which 
he holds to ridicule the Haig-Robertson 
theory of attrition. 

Writing on Churchill’s work as a historian 
in the World Crisis series, Lord Sydenham 
of Combe says: “As a historian, Mr. 
Churchill suffers from a natural desire to 
record the prominent and often valuable 
part which his vigorous personality played 
in council, from a too exalted estimate of 
the ‘wiser judgment of statemen,’ and from 
a superabundance of speculative criticism. 
He has given us pictures of war which can 
fearlessly challenge comparison with those 
of Napier and Tolstoy.” 





Ambassadorial Rank for Ministers 


By PERRY BELMONT 


FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE ~ 


N Oct. 9 the press summarized com- 
() ments of the chief State Department 
officers on the reported purpose of 
certain diplomatic representatives abroad 
to withhold their resignations, usually 
offered at the close of an Administration. 
It was maintained that the President is en- 
trusted with the conduct of Foreign Affairs, 
and that Ambassadors and Ministers are 
largely his representatives to carry out his 
instructions and policies. 

It is true that, under our Constitution 
and governmental system, foreign policy is 
chiefly in the hands of the President, but 
in practice that might be carried to an ex- 
treme, as might also the inherent power 
of Congress over the Executive Branch, 
Congress originally created executive de- 
partments, the heads of which constitute 
what we term the “Cabinet,” though that 
word does not appear in the Constitution. 
Congress has added and will probably con- 
tinue to add to the original number of de- 
partments, thus increasing the number of 
“Cabinet” officers; it also has the power 
to abolish any such offices, even in the 
face of hostile public opinion. But it is 
obviously essential that cooperation between 
the Executive and Legislative Branches be 
maintained, as far as possible, especially in 
matters of foreign policy. Members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
have informed the writer that Mr. Kellogg, 
formerly a Senator, had by frequent per- 
sonal contact with the committee been un- 
usually successful in establishing such an 
understanding and cooperation. In this 
connection, it is important to bear in mind 
that in accordance with actual conditions 
throughout the world, heads of missions or 
Ambassadors represent the Foreign Offices, 
with us the State Department, rather than 
the Chiefs of States, whether monarchs or 
Presidents, and that the functions of. Am- 
bassadors and Ministers are now recognized 
as identical. 

The first legislative proposal in Congress 
for the creation of Ambassadors, the reso- 
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lution introduced by Mr. Mason of Illinois 
in 1888, proposing to raise the rank of our 
Minister in London to that of Ambassador, 
was referred to the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, of which the writer was Chair- 
man. He then offered a substitute resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted by the commit- 
tee and reported by him to the House. It 
proposed that at the next international con- 
ference, whenever held, the United States, 
as one of the most powerful Governments 
represented by Ministers and not Ambas- 
sadors, should suggest that the rules of the 
Congress of Vienna of 1815, still in force, 
be revised, the purpose being to merge the 
two ranks, thus securing equality of rep- 
resentation for all States, great or small, 
and that the title of Ambassador be given 
to all chiefs of missions. 


In the course of the debate which fol- 
lowed, the writer said: 


* * * It did not appear to the committee 
that it was wise to make any change in 
London alone, for reasons which might 
apply with equal force to other diplomatic 
posts. * * * Ambassadors in the early days 
of diplomacy were understood to represent 
the person of the sovereign, and were re- 
ceived with a certain amount of ceremonial 
honors, but they no longer, even in theory, 
are supposed to deal directly with the sov- 
ereign. They, as well as Ministers of lower 
rank, now transact their business through 
the foreign offices. * * * Under the rules 
established by the Congress of Vienna in 
1815, completed at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, 
assented to by the United States, four grades 
of diplomatic representation were estab- 
lished: First, Ambassadors; second, Envoys; 
third, Ministers, and fourth, Chargés d’Af- 
faires. If I understood rightly the proposi- 
tion of my colleague from New York (Mr. 
Cox), he would make all our Ministers 
abroad Ambassadors. Under the rules of 
international usage every country now — 
resented in the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington sends to the United States a Minister 
of the same rank as the United States has 
accredited. Consequently only Ambassadors 
would be sent to Washington. (This has 
since taken place to a great extent.) It 
would be a more proper course, in my 
opinion, for the United States, if it is con- 
sidered well to do anything at all in refer- 
ence to the matter, to propose that there 
should be a modification of the rules 
established by the Congress of Vienna, in 
order to simplify and reduce the number 
of diplomatic grades and actually institute 
theoretical equality between sovereign States. 
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The proposition advanced by many public- 
ists is that there should be but two grades, 
one corresponding to the Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, or Minister Resident, that is to 
‘ say, an ambassadorial representative, and 
the other to be simply Chargés d’Affaires, 
both to be designated by the same title. * * * 
A resolution should be adopted requesting 
that initial steps be taken with other na- 
tions for the revision of rules that have 
served their time. 

The substitute resolution, though not 
adopted, had the effect of disposing of the 
question for the time being and of deferring 
action by Congress. It was that year that 
the writer was sent as Minister to Madrid. 
At that time Ambassadors in our diplo- 
matic service had not been created. The 
position taken by the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs was subsequently approved by our 
most distinguished authority on interna- 
tional law, John Bassett Moore, who has 
frequently assured the writer of his 
opinion upon this subject. 


THE ACT oF 1893 


By the act of March 3, 1893, the President 
was authorized to raise the grade of our 
envoys to correspond with the rank in 
which foreign countries accredit their 
Since then 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, Turkey, Mexico, Cuba and 
most of the South American States have 
conferred upon their representatives at 
Washington the title of Ambassador, to 
which the President responded by accredit- 
ing the agents of the United States in those 
countries with the same title. In a lecture 
before the School of Diplomacy, Columbia 
University, in 1899, the Honorable John 
W. Foster criticized the act of 1893 as an 
“ynadvised piece of legislation, bad in prin- 
ciple and inconvenient, and injurious in 
operation, especially as tending to introduce 
undesirable ceremonial pretensions and 
practices and to restrict the diplomatic 
representation of the United States to men 
of fortune.” Mr. Foster had been Secretary 
of State and Minister to Russia, Austria 
and Mexico. Again, Mr. Foster, on the 
proper grade of diplomatic representatives, 
is quoted as follows, Vol. 4, p. 741, Moore’s 
International Law Digest: 


There will be no satisfactory settlement of 
diplomatic rank until all distinctions and 
special privileges are abolished and a single 
grade is established in all the capitals of 
the world. 


agents in the United States. 
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In the same volume, page 740, Mr. Foster 
is quoted thus: 


The foreign Ambassadors at Washington 
claim, as the personal representatives of 
their sovereigns, the right, when presented 
at official ceremonies conducted by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to come next 
to the President, thus outranking the Secre- 
tary of State and other members of the 
Cabinet and all other officials of Govern- 
ment—executive, legislative and judicial. 

This claim the Department of State, in prin- 
ciple, concedes, except as to the Vice Presi- 
dent. The Ambassadors have, as a courtesy, 
yielded precedence to the Vice President. 


It is not only in Washington that there 
have been embarrassments and misappre- 
hensions. The Ambassador today is a dip- 
lomatic agent representing the Government 
which appoints him, and especially the 
Foreign Office of that Government. The 
claim that he represents the person of the 
sovereign has been the occasion of discus- 
sions in England. In Greville’s Memoirs 
we find: 

With reference to diplomatic rank, I only 
heard last night, for the first time, that the 
Duke of Sutherland had some time ago ad- 
dressed a formal remonstrance to Palmer- 
ston against foreign Ministers (not Ambas- 
sadors) having place at the Palace (which 
means going first out to dinner over him- 
self et suos pares)—a most extraordinary 
thing for a sensible man to have done * * * 
He got for answer that her Majesty exer- 
cised her own pleasure in this respect in 
her own palace. The rule always has been 
that Ambassadors (who represent the per- 
sons of their sovereigns) have precedence 
of everybody; Ministers (who are only 
agents) have not * * * In a note it is said 
to have been ‘“‘afterwards stated by her 
Majesty that foreign Ministers should take 
precedence after Dukes and before °Mar- 
quesses.”’ 

Much has occurred since then (1840) to 
render the distinction between Ambassador 
and Minister more artificial and tending to 
create unnecessary confusion. Reigning 
sovereigns, whose Ambassadors, if actually 
representing the person of the sovereign 
rather than their respective Governments, 
might claim an advantage over diplomatic 
agents of the same rank of republican 
Governments. 

The British Ambassador has become the 
Ambassador of the British Empire at every 
capital to which he may be accredited, al- 
though a new situation is created by the 
direct representation of Canada in Wash- 
ington and Paris, and of the Irish Free 
State in Washington. Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and the other nations 


constituting the English-speaking league of 








nations known as the British Empire, will 
before long follow Canada and the Irish 
Free State in establishing direct diplomatic 
representation.* 

France alone is represented at Berne by 
an Ambassador—all other Governments by 
Ministers—an instance of unnecessary dis- 
tinction with very little difference, espe- 
cially as Switzerland sends a Minister in 
return and not an Ambassador to Paris. 
Holland, during the period of the Republic, 
was represented by Ambassadors, and there 
is no reason that Holland should not, as 
well as Belgium, have an Ambassador in 
Washington or elsewhere. 


RECENT ACTION AT GENEVA 


The action in 1888 of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs is being vindicated in a 
remarkable manner by what is now taking 
place at Geneva. The League of Nations’ 
“Committee of Experts for the Progressive 
Codification of International Law” has 
recommended as ripe for international 
agreement the revision of the classification 
of diplomatic agents under the rules adopted 
at the Congress of Vienna; that is, exactly, 
the proposition of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, to which reference has been 
made. Under the title, “Revision of the 
Classification of Diplomatic Agents,” and 
in reporting to the Council “on the ques- 
tions which are sufficiently ripe and on 
the procedure which might be followed, 
with a view to preparing eventually for 
conferences for their solution,” the com- 
mittee decided to include in its list the 
following question: “Is it desirable to re- 
vise the classification of diplomatic agents 
made by the Congresses of Vienna and Aix- 
la-Chapelle? In the affirmative case, to 
what extent should the existing classes of 


*In 1816 the British Missions were divided 
into seven classes: the posts of Paris, Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Madrid, The Hague and Con- 
stantinople were filled by Ambassadors. C. K. 
Webster, in The Foreign Policy of Castle- 
reagh, published in 1925, in a note on page 42, 
says that in 1822: ‘The salaries attached to 
the various missions, including house rent, 
were as follows: The Hague, £12,300:0:0; 
Paris, £11,000:0:0; Vienna, Petersburg, Madrid, 
£12,000 :0:0; Constantinople, £8,000:0:0; Berlin, 
£7,500 :0:0; Rio de Janiero, Naples, Washing- 
ton and Frankfurt, £6,000:0:0; Stockholm, 
Munich, Copenhagen, Turin, £4,900:0:0; Stutt- 

art, Florence and Dresden, £3,900:0:0; Lisbon, 

1,645 :0:0, and so forth. There are also esti- 
mates made by Ambassadors of their expenses, 
in all cases more than their salaries.’’ 
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diplomatic agents be amalgamated, and 
should each State be recognized to have the 
right, in so far as existing differences of 
class remain, to determine at its discretion 
in what class its agents are to be ranked?” 

The committee reached this decision on 
the basis of a report submitted to it 
(known as the Guerrero Report) by a sub- 
committee consisting of Mr. Guerrero and 
Mr. Mastny. Mr. Guerrero is the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Salvador and the 
delegate of that country to Geneva, where 
he is recognized, as, indeed, elsewhere, as 
an authority of the highest rank upon ques- 
tions of international law. . 

The Committee of Experts concluded by 
requesting 
the various Governments to inform it 
whether they consider that these questions 
could advantageously be examined at the 
present moment, with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a general convention, and in order 
to continue its work without delay the com- 
mittee will be glad to be put in possession 


of the replies of the Governments before 
Dec. 31st, 1927. 


The sub-committee’s report is: annexed to 
the present communication. 


(Signed) Hs. L. HAMMARSKJOELD, 

Chairman of the Committee of Experts. 
Geneva, April 2, 1927. 

The Guerrero report declares that “Our 
ehoice inclines to the title of Ambassador 
to designate the representatives of the first 
three categories of the regulation of Vienna 
as completed by the Aix-la-Chapelle pro- 
tocol” and ends as follows: 


Having shown the desirability of revising 
the classification of diplomatic representa- 
tives established by Congresses of Vienna 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, we think the best solu- 
tion would be to invite all States, members 
or non-members of the League, to an inter- 
national conference which would examine 
the question, with a view to reaching a 
general agreement on some classification of 
diplomatic agents more suitable to the pres- 
ent form of government. 

Answers from Governments addressed 
upon this subject were prompt in some 
instances and in others were delayed beyond 
the time mentioned by the committee. 
When the writer last saw Mr. Guerrero he 
was informed that Great Britain and Bel- 
gium had sent unfavorable replies, but the 
great majority were, on the contrary, 
strongly in favor of the proposition. In 
the meanwhile all Governments of great 
and small Powers are gradually creating 


embassies of former legations. Poland has 
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now an Ambassador in Paris. Great Britain 
and Italy have largely increased the num- 
ber of Ambassadors. Portugal is now 
represented by Ambassadors, though not in 
Washington. 

The daily recognition at Geneva of the 
principle of equality of States in interna- 
tional relations has its inevitable influence. 
Whether or not an international conference 
is held upon this subject, there is every 
reason to suppose that all Governments will 
eventually be represented by diplomatic 
agents of the same rank having the title 
of Ambassador. 


VIEWS OF INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITIES 


As early as 1830 Pinheiro-Ferreira said: 


There ought no longer to be any Ambassa- 
dors in diplomacy, because under the consti- 
tutional form of government it is recognized 
that direct negotiations between sovereigns 
are no longer desirable. When once this 
class has been abolished, as well as the cere- 
monial attaching to it no longer in keeping 
with the customs and ideas of our times, 
the appellation Ambassador will naturally 
devolve on the Ministers who are at present 
held to belong to the second class, but who 
will henceforth occupy the highest diplo- 
matic rank. 


Pradier-Fodéré also said: 


At the present time there should be only 
one category of public Minister, since Min- 
fsters no longer represent a master, and be- 
Cause nations alone are sovereign. 


Fiore said: 


Originally there was some excuse for the 
distinction between Ambassadors and En- 
voys, because it was admitted that the 
former were entitled to treat directly with 
the sovereign himself, whereas the latter, 
though accredited sovereign, could only treat 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. Today 
any such distinction would be erroneous, 
because governments are organized on 
a different basis and sovereigns are unable 
personally to direct international affairs. 
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Baron Szillassi says: “Many a Minister 
has a more important and delicate task 
to carry out than his colleague who may 
be an Ambassador in another capital.” 
This is illustrated in our own service by 
the transfer of the Ambassador, Mr. Phil- 
lips, from Brussels to Ottawa, where he 
took the rank of Minister. 

In the present state of international law 
the sovereign is not a crowned head placed 
at the apex of supreme power. The Nation 
alone is sovereign, and only the Na- 
tion’s interests are entrusted to diplomatic 
agents. The latter, therefore, whether they 
are nationals of a Great Power or a small 
State, a monarchy or a republic, or whether 
they be called Ambassadors or Ministers, 
all derive their mission from the same 
source. The interests which they have in 
their keeping are similar. The credentials 


by which Ambassadors and Ministers are 
accredited are absolutely identical, as are 
their rights and duties and the privileges 
granted them, the methods of communica- 
tion with their own Governments and those 
to which they are accredited. There is no 
longer any reason to place Ambassadors in 


a higher category than Ministers. It may 
even be concluded that the adoption of the 
classification of Vienna is unconstitutional 
in States in which the Constitution recog- 
nizes no other sovereignty than that of the 
Nation. If the false conception of the rep- 
resentative character which established a 
difference between Ambassadors and Min- 
isters led to much criticism in the course 
of the last century, no fiction can possibly 
justify today the maintenance of different 
terms to designate persons who hold the 
same public office. 
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HEN Harriet Martineau, in casual 
WV comment upon the coronation of 

Queen Victoria in 1837, asserted 
that it was the first time that she knew 
when a woman could appear upon the 
streets of London without an escort, one 
feels that one has been introduced to an 
age at once as ancient as it is alien. Yet 
it was certainly only a few generations ago, 
and in a country no more Oriental than 
England. That a woman of the marvelous 
mathematical genius of Mary Somerville 
should have to conceal her intellectual la- 
bors, in the presence of friends, beneath 
her sewing materials and tapestry canvas, 
or that Mary Ann Evans should be forced 
to choose the pseudonym of George Eliot 
in order to avoid certain of the difficul- 
ties and distresses that pursued the career 
of a feminine writer, are but other illus- 


trations of how oppressively handicapped 
women were in England, for instance, less 


than a hundred years ago. Because today 
she has become so extraordinarily inde- 
pendent, assertive and recalcitrant, it is 
difficult to appreciate how very timid, do- 
cile and submissive woman was before her 
recent revolt. 

What is important to consider is the na- 
ture of this revolt. In what ways have 
woman and her form of life actually 
changed? What has brought about her in- 
dependence? To what extent has it changed 
her ideas and ideals? What have been the 
social and moral effects of her new eco- 
nomic existence? Do these effects indicate 
growth and achievement, and a justification 
of feminine insurgency, or do they prove, 
as Gina Lombroso contends, that woman’s 
fundamental place is in the home, as wife 
and mother, and that whenever she deserts 
it, her direction is certain to prove destruc- 
tive and futile? 

Let us see, in the beginning of our anal- 
ysis, to what extent woman’s invasion of 
the economic world has already advanced. 


In the first place, we must note that it 
has been an invasion confined to no single 
country, or small group of countries, but is 
a phenomenon present in every country in 
the Western World. More, it is present 
even in an Oriental country such as Japan, 
where Western life has had such a preco- 
cious growth. In fact, wherever industry 
has risen we find woman’s revolt conspic- 
uous. It is only in agricultural countries 
that her position is still unchanged. The 
changes effected by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, then, have been at the basis of this 
feminine revolution. It was the factory 
that first drew woman from the home, sev- 
ered the closeness of the family unit, and 
whirled her into the vortices of machine 
production. At first it was only the wo- 
men of the proletariat who were thus sucked 
into this new economic world, but as in- 
dustry grew, transportation advanced, and 
commerce spread, the women of the middle 
classes were slowly drawn into various 
fields of the new productive system. In 
eight countries, for instance, Russia, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Norway and the United States, there were 
in 1920 over 39,549,000 women engaged in 
gainful occupations. In the United States 
alone there were 8,549,000 women economi- 
cally employed. In Germany, due partly 
to the World War and the increasing ab- 
sorptive powers of an accelerating produc- 
tion, there were 11,587,000 women occupied 
in the economic tasks of the nation. In 
Japan during this past year, a Tokio news- 
paper noted, a million women were at work 
in the cotton weaving and spinning fac- 
tories, and over 6,000,000 were employed in 
agricultural pursuits. 

With the influx of middle-class women 
into economic production we find almost 


‘every activity undertaken by man, intel- 


lectual as well as manual, essayed also by 
women. This advance has been as startling 
as it has been phenomenal. No one had 
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ever questioned woman’s capacity to pur- 
sue manual labor; in fact, even before the 
Industrial Revolution, the women of the 
lower classes had worked, but in the home 
and not away from it, as today in factory 
and mill; but that woman should compete 
with men in the intellectual field was in- 
conceivable and absurd. “Fifty years ago,” 
a Japanese journal observes, “the idea of 
Japanese women being allowed to practice 
as doctors would have been laughed at as 
an idle dream, yet today, in addition to 
some 30,000 trained nurses and midwives, 
there are in Japan more than 300 trained 
doctors.” The gain even in the recent gen- 
eration in Western countries has been spec- 
tacular. In 1921 in America, for example, 
there were 276,000 women actively engaged 
in the liberal professions; this marked a 
gain of 75 per cent. over the number en- 
gaged in them ten years ago. Tcday the 
gain has raced far beyond that figure. Over 
5,000 women today in America are engaged 
in life insurance work, some of them earn- 
ing salaries of over $25,000 a year. In the 
Postal Service, 23,715 women have earned 


appointment, and in 1924 and 1925 there 
were seventy women conspicuous in State 


Legislatures. In 1870 Harriet Martineau 
was the only woman regularly employed 
on the permanent staff of a newspaper; to- 
day women are engaged on practically every 
newspaper and are active also on periodi- 
cals. There are today in the United States 
over 2,600 women lawyers, over 9,000 physi- 
cians, over 9,000 authors, editors and re- 
porters, 13,000 librarians, 73,000 musicians 
and teachers of music, and 270,000 social 
workers. If we turn to Great Britain the 
situation is similar. In 1870 there was only 
one woman doctor; today there are 1,300. 
There are over 187,000 feminine teachers in 
the country. In the United States there 
are 600,000. In connection with this ad- 
vance, we must not forget to bear in mind 
the remarkable progress that has been made 
in feminine education. This progress, it 
is obvious, is reflected in the various intel- 
lectual occupations that woman has under- 
taken in recent generations. When we re- 
member that in Great Britain, for instance, 
in 1870, there were, as Lady Rhondda 
stressed, but thirty girls “being educated 
up to matriculation standard” and that to- 
day the number has leaped to 20,000, we 
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have a vivid idea of what an enormous 
change has been brought about in feminine 
education. In 1870, too, there had been but 
four schools of good secondary standing in 
the entire British Isles; today there are at 
least 1,500, with a total student body of 
over 200,000, according to Lady Rhondda. In 
1925 there were 14,000 women working for 
university credits and degrees. Thus in al- 
most every field the entrance of woman 
has amounted to an invasion. 


EFFECT ON MARRIED WOMEN 


Now that we have seen something of the 
immensity of the change that has been 
achieved in the everyday life of woman, we 
must examine the influence of this change 
upon woman’s ideas and ideals, and the 
society in which it has all occurred. One 
of the first features to be noted in this 
connection is the effect of the change upon 
married women. This effect, we shall see, 
has been revolutionary. If Bossuet’s con- 
tention that woman, being “only a super- 
numerary bone,” could not aspire to do 
man’s tasks, had been denied by those wo- 
men who plunged into the new economic 
world with such marked success, it was 
only the single woman or the widow who 
first dared such denial. The idea of the 
married woman working was taboo as sin. 
It was a flagrant violation of ethical con- 
cept. It was equivalent to a total repudia- 
tion of the middle-class notion of the place 
of woman as wife and mother. When a 
woman of the middle-class married she 
automatically ceased work. Her world be- 
came the hearth, and her work the duty of 
the mother. When the married woman broke 
away from this ideal, she deserted an entire 
ethic. She not only extended the sphere of 
her revolt, but she struck at the very root 
of masculine dominancy in morality and 
marriage. She denied the right of man to 
assign her to a definite, fixed function in 
life, and defied the marital tradition which 
had formerly made her into an economic 
dependent. Through economic advance she 
acquired a new autonomy which not only 
changed her status as worker but also her 
status as wife. The eagerness of the mar- 
ried woman to attain this autonomy, which 
had been seized upon previously by the 
single woman, is attested by the recent sta- 
tistics of married women engaged in eco- 
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nomic labor. Between 1890 and 1920 the 
number of all American women “gainfully 
employed” increased by 21 per cent., but 
the number of married women thus em- 
ployed rose 100 per cent. In industry alone 
the total increase of all women employed 
since 1910 has been 77 per cent.; for mar- 
ried women it has been 41 per cent. In 
the professions a total increase of all wo- 
men of 38 per cent. has been exceeded by 
an increase of 62 per cent, of married 
women. Among the 8,000,000 of feminine 
workers in the United States today, over 
2,000,000 are married. While there are 
now nine out of every hundred married 
women employed in the United States today, 
in 1910 less than five in every hundred 
were thus engaged. In 1900, for instance, 
to note another phase of quantitative pro- 
gression, there were 769,477 married women 
at work, while in 1920 there were 1,920,281. 
In Binghamton, N. Y., for example, to ob- 
"serve a phenomenal manifestation of this 
change, there are 48.5 per cent. of married 
women now employed at remunerative 
labor. Married women thus have already 
discarded the old tradition which fettered 
them to their home, and turned outside 
work into a stigma. 

Now that we have seen the extent of this 
change in the life of woman, single and 
married, we are in a position to consider, 
in careful detail, its various effects in 
terms of the individual and society. Upon 
the single woman the effect has been ob- 
vious. It has fortified her desire for inde- 
pendence, encouraged a freedom from the 
old fetters that had literally made her into 
a helpless menial, and developed a new moral 
outlook which has made her increasingly 
free of her elders, father or mother, for 
support or protection. As a result, even 
marriage has become less of a necessity for 
her with the possibility of a career as an 
alternative to it. The new morality of our 
day, which has now become manifest in the 
new attitude and behavior of modern wo- 
man, is directly derivative of this change 
in woman’s economic status. Economic free- 
dom has made possible the new woman. 
These same effects carry over into the 
psychology of the married woman as well 
as the single. The married woman is more 
independent of her husband than she had 
ever been in earlier generations. As long 
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as she works she does not have to depend 
upon him for economic subsistence. The 
suffragist movement, the struggle for wo 
man’s rights in law and social life, the 
equalization of the rights to labor and own 
property, are all expressions of this new 
resolution on the part of woman. 


FUNDAMENTAL MOTIVE Not ECONOMIC 


There are several problems that immedi- 
ately arise in connection with this new re- 
solve on the part of married women and its 
effect upon the social fabric. Why do these 
married women desire to work? Is it be- 
cause of the development of a genuine cre- 
ative attitude on their part, or is it only 
because of an economic necessity, which, 
once eliminated, will cause the creative atti- 
tude to disappear? This question was in- 
vestigated, in an illuminating manner, by a 
study of a hundred women, wives, mothers, 
home-makers, and professional workers, 
undertaken by Virginia MacMakin Collier 
for The Bureau of Vocational Information. 
The answer is direct and definite. In reply 
to the question why they (married women) 
work, the following chart presents the re- 
sults in interesting detail: 


ANALYSIS OF MOTIVATION 


. Need of Outlet for Energy—87 

Outlet only 

Outlet and financial necessity 

Outlet and content 

Outlet, financial necessity, and content 5 
. Financial Necessity—38. 

Financial necessity only 

Financial necessity and outlet 

Financial necessity, content 

Financial necessity, content and outlet 5 
. To Enrich Content of Life—22. 

Enrich content only 

Enrich content and outlet 

Enrich content, and financial necessity 3 

—— — financial necessity and 

outlet 


What is at once arresting about this an- 
alysis is the clear and striking fact that 
less than one-tenth of these women are 
actuated by financial necessity only. An- 
other fact of importance is that practically 
one-half of these women are actuated pri- 
marily by a need for an additional outlet. 
Still another observation which Miss Collicr 
made in the process of her study was that 
by far the larger part of these women, 
despite their work, are not less domestic 
and home-loving than the average married 
women who devote their entire lives to the 
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tasks of the home. Furthermore, most of 
these women claimed that their work aided 
rather than hindered the felicity of their 
home life and the well-being of their fam- 
ilies. It is often claimed that when married 
women work their marriages tend to be- 
come childless, and while this tendency is 
undoubtedly marked, the statistics of this 
study bore out the fact that it does not by 
any necessity invariably or even decisively 
prevail. Of the women in this group, 37 
had 1 child, 35 had 2, 19 had 3, 8 had 4 
and 1 had 6. Also, 29 of them had children 
under 3 years of age, 19 of them had chil- 
dren between 3 and 5 years, 32 between 
5 ahd 10, and 20 had children over 10 years 
of age. Over four-fifths of the women 
worked before their children entered 
school, and two-thirds of the women with 
young children at home were working at 
full-time jobs. It is interesting to record 
that 86 of the husbands were discovered to 
be in active sympathy with their wives, 
and 56 had given their active cooperation. 

It should not be thought that the phe- 
nomenon of married women at work in the 
economic world, instead of at home, is sin- 
gular to this country. In France, for ex- 
ample, there are 2,685,796 women who are 
Wage-earners as well as wives. In Ger- 
many, 2,800,000 married women are gain- 
fully employed. While in the United States 
married women constitute about 11 per 
cent. of the women wage-earners, in Ger- 
many unmarried women constitute 22 per 
cent. of the women workers. In other in- 
dustrial countries the situation tends to 
take the same turn. 


UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION 


While the development of modern play- 
grounds, kindergartens, health centres and 
nurseries has helped married women to 
escape the home, which W. L. George de- 
scribed as her “enemy, oppressor and dun- 
geon,” it should not be thought that all 
impediments in the way of woman’s eco- 
nomic employment and advance have been 
erased. If the influence of public opinion 
in its opposition to her working has weak- 
ened, it certainly has not disappeared. In 
many places, when unemployment is neces- 
sitated, it is almost a regular practice to 
lay off the married women first. The 
single women follow, and the men are re- 
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tained to the last. This discrimination is 
but another proof of the fact that woman’s 
condition in industry has in no sense be- 
come equal to that of man, and that the 
married women workers are discriminated 
against even more than the single women. 

The official trade union attitude, for in- 
stance, is a typical illustration of this kind 
of handicap which women still suffer. In 
an article which appeared in The Survey, 
William F. Green, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, voiced definite 
disapproval of the entrance of married wo- 
men into industry. Commenting upon the 
“regrettable tendency for newly married 
women to continue in employment,” he 
asked the question, “Can we make our- 
selves believe that such homes raise the 
level of national life and bring a deeper 
satisfaction to the individual?” There is 
no consideration of the right of woman to 
work if she wishes, but rather a continua-_ 
tion of the old attitude of definitely assign- 
ing the home to her as, in the words of 
Bernard Shaw, “her only workhouse.” As 
further indication of this attitude we have 
among the resolutions passed at the Twen- 
ty-fifth Convention of the International 
Moulders’ Union of North Americe the fol- 
lowing: “That the decision of this conven- 
tion be the restriction of the further em- 
ployment of child and woman labor in union 
foundries and eventually the elimination of 
such labor in all foundries by the example 
set by union founders in the uplifting of 
humanity; and that the incoming officers be 
directed to, either by themselves or in coop- 
eration with others in the labor movement, 
give their best thouglit and effort:in oppos- 
ing the employment of female and child 
labor in jobs recognized as men’s enploy- 
ment. 

In this attitude, expressed in this resolu- 
tion, and also in the words of Mr. Green, 
we are confronted directly and inevitably 
with the challenging positions which we 
raised in the early part of this study. Isa 
woman’s proper place in the home, as Mr. 
Green maintains? Is her real job that of 
motherhood, as many others contend? 
Should society exercise every means to force 
her to stick to that job? Is woman intend- 
ed for nothing more than her fundamental 
biological function? The answer to these 
questions have already been made by the 
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women themselves. To assign the home as 
the one fundamental place for woman was 
to cripple her character. Her expansive 
capacities for creative work in the many 
fields of life were then thwarted, and only 
one phase of her personality was permitted 
to grow. Concomitant with this limitation of 
personal expression have also existed enor- 
mous limitations in law and privilege. In 
those early days before her revolt woman 
had been reduced to the status of an un- 
qualified subordinate. Not only was her 
education narrowed into the innocuous, but 
legally she had been nothing more than a 
“bond servant.” Marriage had converted 
her into an agent of her husband, without 
the right to property which she might have 
owned before and at the time of her mar- 
riage. Divorce laws discriminated against 
her in every country. The vote was denied 
her by logic even more absurd than that of 
the famous jurist Dicey, who once argued, 
not many years ago, that women had no 
right to vote since they could not fight in 
war. Since her revolt against these old 
ideas and attitudes, and her denial of the 
home as her only centre for life activity, 
she has largely freed herself from these for- 
mer impediments, achieved the vote, begun 
to equalize divorce laws ard to assert her 
rights to labor, and has educated herself in 
almost every field of intellectual endeavor. 


NEW STATUS OF HOME Not AN Evin 


While these new conditions of life in 
which the new woman is now immersed have 
not destroyed the home, as we have seen 
from certain investigations that have been 
made in reference to this probability, the 
home had already begun to disintegrate be- 
fore these new developments in the life of 
the modern middle-class woman had actual- 
ly accumulated to any appreciable point, 
and what has resulted actually has been the 
purging of the home of many of the evils 
which had been associated with it. To the 
ultra-conservative, of course, this purging 
may seem equivalent to the destruction of 
the home, but to the progressive-minded it 
only marks a change in its form and func- 
tion. If the mother has children, their lives 
are no longer confined only to the narrow 
boundaries of a single house, but have a 
chance at a more varied and stimulating 
form of growth. As one woman very aptly 
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expressed it: “The future mother will not 
threaten to abandon the care of her baby 
for a job. She will not have to. The baby 
will have abandoned her. No educational 
sign of the times seems clearer. Quite irre- 
spective of his mothers’ desire for domes- 
ticity or a career, tomorrow’s toddler will be 
cared for outside the home for at least a 
part of the day.” (Eunice Fuller Barnard— 
“The Child Takes a Nurse.” Survey 
Graphic: December, 1926.) The old patri- 
archal home, in which everything centred, 
disappeared long ago with the rapidly 
changing developments of our modern in- 
dustrial civilization. Not only could it not 
persist with women working, but it had had 
the children drawn from it even before by 
the many new institutions and attractions 
of modern life. While the women of the 
old generation were afraid of precisely this 
change, and attacked it as a sign of decay, 
the new women, the women of this rising 
generation, greeted it with an enthusiastic 
intelligence. 

In fact, there are many women who be- 
lieve that this very separation of the child 
from the home is one of the most beneficial 
developments of our age. Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, for instance,. writes elo- 
quently of this change: “It is a mistake to 
suppose that the baby, any more than the 
older child, needs the direct care and pres- 
ence of the mother. Careful experiment 
has shown that a new-born baby does not 
know its own mother and a new-made 
mother does not know her own baby. It is 
that trained hand that the baby needs, not 
mere blood relationship. Direct, concen- 
trated, unvarying personal love is too hot 
an atmosphere for a young soul.” This is 
directly in line, it should be noted, with the 
doctrine of modern psychology, which im- 
presses the dangers, in the form of fears, 
repressions and tendencies to inferiority, 
that often result from paternal ignorance 
and excessive affection. John BR. Watson, 
for instance, predicts that, at the present 
rate of change, in fifty years our own 
“marriage system will end * * * and a 
new kind of ethic, based on a scientific 
study of human behavior as a way to more 
simple marital adjustments,” will have 
arisen to take the place of the old. 

Certainly one of the most obvious and 
challenging effects of the changes that have 
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cocurred in the life of woman is the marked 
independence which she has shown in refer- 
ence to the marital relation and her right 
to divorce. For the first time in hundreds 
of years marriage has lost its supreme 
place in the life of woman. In truth, with 
many women of fine intellectual and artistic 
attainments it is a thing to be avoided 
rather than sought. In the past woman 
has been practically enslaved, as we have 
pointed out, by the marriage contract. As 
John Stuart Mill insisted, she had become 
nothing more exalted than a piece of chattel. 
Today, with the marriage contract more 
equalized, we find that among 945,625 di- 
vorces effected in the United States, 642,- 
476 were granted to woman, and only 316,- 
149 to men. Over two divorces, then, were 
granted to women for every one that was 
granted to men, which signifies, in statis- 
tical form, an attitude on the part of woman 
that is distantly removed from that of her 
Victorian predecessors. In the nineteenth 
century divorce sought by woman was as 
rare as it was difficult. Women then were 
not to “take arms against a sea of troubles,” 
but to accept it with resignation. Such re- 


sponse was supposed to be part of the 


innate nobility of her nature. Today woman 
has repudiated that situation. With her 
economic independence she has refused to 
be subordinated and exploited. 


BATTLE FOR COMPLETE FREEDOM 


We can see, thus, that as a result of her 
new ways of existence, life as a whole has 
changed for woman. It is not only the fact 
that she works which counts, but that she 
lives more intelligently, more actively, 
more expansively, more creatively. If she 
does not spend her entire day, or any of 
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her day at home, she is, nevertheless, a more 
intelligent mother, and a more alert, vivid, 
and inspiring wife or friend. If she in- 
tensifies competition in industry, as many 
labor*’2s contend, our necessity is not to 
attempt to exclude her from it, which is 
already impossible, but to change the or- 
ganization of industry so that the present 
conditions of control are removed, and with 
more socialized methods of production there 
will be ample work for all. Part of the 
great task of women in industry is to learn 
this lesson. They are not fighting a sex 
war, but an industrial conflict. They must 
not organize separate women’s unions, but 
must force men to take them into their own 
unions upon an equal basis. 

This fight will undoubtedly be carried on 
in every field of life until finally a spiritual 
as well as legal equality will have been ac- 
quired. While women have done competent 
work in many intellectual as well as man- 
ual occupations, it is true that they have 
not yet produced a large number of com- 
manding talents and geniuses. These tal- 
ents and geniuses cannot develop in any 
great number until a sense of spiritual free- 
dom accompanies the economic. Public 
opinion still, even in certain scientific 
circles, continues to fetter her more subtly, 
perhaps, than actual laws or economic limi- 
tations. It is only in a new world, in which 
all masculine dominancy has been rendered 
impotent by a new economic organization 
in which women are as active in control 
as men, that these final handicaps will 
disappear. Then there will be no conflict 
between men and women, and the ques- 
tion as to whether women have a right to 
a career will have become meaningless and 
absurd. 
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lized by man has now been invaded 

by woman. This has come to pass 
gradually but so effectively that women, 
instead of being merely tolerated in the 
legislative halls of the nation, have entered, 
made themselves at home and are busily en- 
gaged in shaping the legislative destinies of 
the nation. 

In order to enter the professions or busi- 
ness, a long course of preparation is neces- 
sary. Medicine, banking, engineering, chem- 
istry and the like are foreign to the en- 
vironment in which the majority of girls 
are reared. Cultivating an engaging per- 
sonality, winning friends, developing the 
gentle art of conversation and molding 
others subtly to her will—that has been 
woman’s sphere from time immemorial. It 
is not surprising, then, that she has success- 
fully stepped from social life into the politi- 
cal realm, where these same qualities mate- 
rially aid her in winning political success. 

The recent national election brings three 
new women legislators to Washington— 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick of Chicago, 
widow of Senator Medill McCormick and 
daughter of the late Mark Hanna; Mrs. 
Ruth Pratt, only woman Alderman of New 
York City, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen of 
Florida, daughter of the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan. The “three Ruths” will join 
the four women—Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Florence Pragg 
Kahn of California, Mrs. Katherine Lang- 
ley of Kentucky and Mrs. Mary T. Norton 
of New Jersey—who served in the Seven- 
tieth Congress and who by their re-election 
have proved that not only may women win 
elective positions but that they may retain 
them also. 

The four women re-elected have won the 
respect and admiration of the nation by the 
earnest manner in which they have dis- 
charged their legislative duties. The three 
incoming legislators give fair promise of 
maintaining the high standards set by their 
predecessors. Two of the “three Ruths” are 
thoroughly acquainted with official Wash- 
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ington and have often been observers from 
the gallery at the Capitol. Mrs. McCor- 
mick now maintains a home in Washing- 
ton and Mrs. Owen was formerly a resi- 
dent of Washington also. 
reared in a political atmosphere and have 
already participated actively in their re- 
spective parties. Mrs. Pratt is well known 
among Republican women leaders in New 
York and although she spent much time in 
Washington in the recent Presidential cam- 
paign, this is her first venture in national 
legislative affairs. 

Regardless of their individual ages, wo- 
men are, collectively, still young in politics. 
Adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution by the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress in 1919 was preceded by the election 
of Miss Jeannette Rankin of Montana as 
a member of the Sixty-fifth Congress. She 
was on the floor of the House when Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered his memorable war 
address. Miss Rankin served on the Pub- 
lic Lands Committee and on the Woman 
Suffrage Committee, which is no longer in 
existence. 

It was not until 1922 that a woman be 
came a member of the United States Sen- 
ate and then only for a day. Mrs. Rebecca 
Latimer Felton received a complimentary 
appointment by the Governor of Georgia. 
in recognition of her political activity which 
had its inception in the "70s. Mrs. Felton 
reached her ninety-third birthday in June, 
1928, and is still physically and mentally 
A few months before her birthdav 
she made a visit alone to Washington to 
look after a legislative matter in which 
she was personally interested. 

Other women who have served in Con- 
gress are Miss Alice Robertson of Okla- 
homa, a member of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress; Mrs. Mae E. Nolan of California, 
who was also a member of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, and Mrs. Houck of Illinois, who 
was appointed to fill the unexpized term of 
her father in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
Miss Robertson took. an intense interest in 
Indian affairs, being a member of the Come 
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mittee on Indian Affairs and Expenditures 
in the Interior Department. Her immediate 
ancestors were missionaries to the Chero- 
kees and to the Creeks and gave these na- 
tions the Scriptures, a hymn book and other 
publications in their own language. 

The four women serving as members of 
the Seventieth Congress have favorably rep- 
resented their constituents as well as their 
sex. They have had increasingly respon- 
sible committee assignments and have not 
shirked appearing on the floor when the 
protection of their interests necessitated it. 
Particularly is this true of Mrs. Kahn, Re- 
publican, of San Francisco, who succeeded 
her husband in the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and was re-elected to the Seventieth. She 
is a member of several committees, includ- 
ing that on education. 

Mrs. Rogers, Republican, Massachusetts, 
was born in Maine and educated in various 
schools of this country as well as in Paris. 
Before her election to succeed her husband 
she had served under President Harding 
and President Coolidge as their personal 
representative for the care of disabled vet- 
erans and has continued this activity as a 
member of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Enjoying the distinction of being the 
first woman Democrat in Congress, Mrs. 
Norton represents the Twelfth District of 
New Jersey. She has had important com- 
mittee assignments, including the committee 
which controls the affairs of the District 
of Columbia, the Committee on Labor and 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. This latter committee deals 
with hospitalization of the veterans, voca- 
tional training, insurance and other fea- 
tures of national legislation where a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems pre- 
sented is reflected in the results accom- 
plished. 


A KENTUCKY WOMEN’S LEADER 


The fourth member of the Seventieth 
Congress, Mrs. Langley, Republican, of 
Kentucky, was born in North Carolina, her 
father being a former Representative from 
that State. Although a new member of 
the last Congress, Mrs. Langley is thor- 
oughly familiar with her environment, as 
her husband represented the same district 
for nineteen years. Mrs. Langley was the 
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first chairman of the Kentucky Woman’s 
Republican State Organization. She was a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
ventions of 1920, 1924, and was the only 
Congresswoman attending as a delegate to 
the 1928 convention. Like her woman col- 
leagues, she has important committee as- 
signments, including the Committees on 
Claims, Immigration and Naturalization, 
and Invalid Pensions. 

No less interesting are the legislative ca- 
reers of the women serving in the various 
State Legislatures. Theirs give a little closer 
contact with the needs of their constituents. 
The subject of taxation is one with which 
all Legislatures are concerned, national and 
State. It may be that the need of a par- 
ticular locality is for better roads to enable 
the farm children to reach the little red 
schoolhouse, or for irrigation so that food 
may grow in arid land and flowers blossom 
in remote places to help brighten the rou- 
tine of uneventful lives. It may be that 
the need is for wise legislation to protect 
the wild life from the too voracious hunter, 
or for legislation to control the mighty ma- 
chinery of industrialism, corporate entities, 
or other mighty forces created by man but 
subject to his control, and, by wise legisla- 
tion, used to advance civilization. In car- 
ing for such needs, for the legislative year 
1927, women numbering 122 shared respon- 
sibility with men, Like their masculine col- 
leagues, they were divided into different 
political parties: Eighty-six Republicans, 
thirty-one Democrats, three of no party 
designation, one non-partisan and one in- 
dependent. For the legislative year 1928 
the number increased to 126, including three 
additional Democrats and one of no party 
designation. Figures have not been compiled 
of the results of the recent elections, but 
it appears that the number of women win- 
ning legislative offices has increased. IIli- 
nois, for instance, will have six women 
members, two of whom were elected in 
November and the other four hold-overs. 

In 1927 there were fourteen States which 
included no women in their lawmaking 
bodies: Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, Oregon, 
South Carolina and West Virginia. Early 
in January, 1928, however, Mrs. E. How- 
ard Harper was appointed a member of the 
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West Virginia Legislature to succeed her 
late husband. The Republican Executive 
Committee recommended her to the Gover- 
nor for appointment and the Governor had 
no alternative but to follow the committee’s 
suggestion. She is the first negro woman 
member of any Legislature in the country. 

The size of a State has little relation to 
the number of women in its Legislature. 
New York has only one, Mrs. Rhoda Fox 
Graves, a Republican, and a member of the 
lower house. Connecticut has fifteen women 
in its State Assembly, all Republicans. 
Texas, the largest State in the Union, has 
only one woman member, while the State of 
New Hampshire has fourteen. Of these wo- 
men legislators, it is estimated that approx- 
imately 33 per cent are housewives in addi- 
tion to their lawmaking activities, 18 per 
cent are teachers, only 10 per cent are busi- 
ness women and 8 per cent are writers and 
lecturers. Among the remainder we find 
social service workers, farmers, lawyers, 
nurses and doctors. Strange to say, only 3 
per cent of these lawmakers are lawyers, 
although many are the daughters or wives 
of lawyers. The educational qualifications 
of women are probably higher than those of 
their male colleagues, as approximately 84 
per cent have had college or university 
training. About 8 per cent have received 
a high school education and 8 per cent have 
not gone beyond the graded school. 

Twelve women served as Senators in the 
1927 State Legislatures, one each in the 
States of Connecticut, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wash- 
ington; two in Maine, and three in Ohio. 
Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi was the 
first woman in the South elected to the 
upper branch of her Legislature. About the 
same time Senator Reba Hurn of Spokane, 
Wash., was elected to the upper branch of 
the Washington Assembly. 

Senator Hurn is a practicing lawyer in 
‘ Spokane, following in her father’s foot- 
steps. Her home is in the old conservative 
residential section of the city, and it is this 
section which she has represented in the 
State Senate since 1922, tempering her con- 
servatism with the modern business views 
gained from her legal and business con- 
tacts. Senator Hurn was appointed on nine 
committees during her first session as a 
member of the State Senate, two of these, 
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appropriations and judiciary, being the two 
most important in the Senate. She was 
made chairman of the Public Morals Com- 
mittee and accepted, although strongly ad- 
vised to refuse because that committee had 
been the political graveyard of many a leg- 
islator. Senator Hurn feels acutely that 
the need is not for more laws, but for the 
perfection of existing laws, thus refuting 
the fears of a Maine legislator, Mrs. Kath- 
erine C, Allen, who believes that legislative 
bodies should not be composed of lawyers 
because they would enact too many laws, 
too many bad laws being on the statute 
books already. 

Mrs. Clara Wood Derr of Ohio, the wife 
of a lawyer, believes that legal training is 
an advantage to a legislator, but that a 
legislative body made up entirely of mem- 
bers of the legal profession would be a 
mistake. To her the work has been a fasci- 
nating experience, broadening, educational 
and filled with human interest. She be- 
lieves that ‘in order to be a successful leg- 
islator one must have unusual powers of 
judgment, firmness, common sense, clear vi- 
sion, ability to detect subterfuge, tact, in- 
tegrity, a willingness to work hard and, 
above all, a sense of humor. 


REFORMS IN NEW JERSEY 


The women legislators of New Jersey 
are not content with executing their duties 
passively. They take an active part in ad+ 
vancing many forward-looking measures. 
Mrs. I. M. Summers introduced a bill equal- 
izing dower and courtesy in New Jersey, 
which was unanimously passed by both 


houses and signed by the Governor. The 
property interest of a widow in New Jersey 
consisted of a life interest in only one-third 
of her husband’s real estate, while a wid- 
ower had a life interest in the whole of his 
wife’s real estate provided there was issue 
from the marriage. Mrs. Summers’s bills 
provide for a life interest in one-half of 
the real estate for either party and also 
wipe out the requirement regarding issue 
in the husband’s case. This was considered 
a revolutionary step, as the old law was a 
relic of the common law of England. An- 
other bill, introduced by Miss F. L. Haines 
in the New Jersey Legislature, seeks to 
change Section 108 of the Crimes act of 
New Jersey in order to make the penalty 
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for first degree murder imprisonment for 
life at hard labor rather than death. The 
publicity given to the Snyder-Gray electro- 
cution aroused public sentiment in favor 
of the abolition of capital punishment, and 
as Miss Haines is opposed to capital punish- 
ment she willingly sponsored the bill. 

The two members of the Minnesota 
Legislature are striking examples of the 
two phases of American life, urban and 
rural. Mrs. Mabeth Hurd Paige is a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis, while Mrs. Hannah J. 
Kempfer lives on a large farm twenty. miles 
from any railroad. Mrs. Kempfer’s inter- 
ests are those of her constituents, for, like 
them, she labors on the farm. She helps 
milk the eighteen cows constituting her 
dairy. The cream is hauled the twenty 
miles to the station and shipped to a com- 
pany which furnishes the United States 
Navy with butter, and it is a matter of 
pride with Mrs. Kempfer that even in this 
small way she can render service to her 
adopted country. Mrs. Kempfer has been 
a representative since 1923 and, not only 
in name but in fact, is a member of no 
political party. She came to America when 
9 years of age and at 13 was working for 


a living, sending her wages to her foster 


parents in Europe. From that time on her 
life has been a busy one. She is a member 
of the Finance or Appropriation Com- 
mittee, Welfare, Public Health and Civil 
Administration Committees, as well as 
vice chairman of the Public Buildings Com- 
mittee and chairman of the Conservation, 
Game and Fish Committee. To the latter 
a@ special honor is attached. Man has al- 
ways assumed that the privilege of hunting 
and fishing is his; to the woman belongs 
the honor of cooking the food when it is 
captured. So it was with the Game and 
Fish Committee. When Mrs. Kempfer’s 
name was first mentioned as chairman, her 
male colleagues did not give it serious con- 
sideration. Results, however, are what 
count, and with the powerful and volunteer 
backing of the Izaak Walton League, the 
Minneapolis papers were enabled later to 
blazon in large headlines that a woman had 
been made chairman of one of the most 
important committees in the Legislature. 
A member of the Minnesota Legislature 
since 1922, Mrs. Paige is a lawyer, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Minnesota, where 


her husband is a Professor of Law. Mrs. 
Paige’s early instruction was in art, and it 
was not until after her marriage that she 
took up law in order that her interests 
would be identical with her husband’s. Mrs. 
Paige was for two terms on the National 
World Board of League of Women Voters. 
Her interest in the Legislature has been 
diversified. She has been a member of the 
Appropriations Committee since her first 
term and in the last session was appointed 
chairman of the Interim Committee on 
Small Loans. She has also served as chair- 
man of the Board of Control, which deajs 
with all State institutions, and is chairman 
of the Public Welfare and Social Legisla- 
tion Committee. Mrs. Paige feels that her 
legal education has contributed to her use- 
fulness as a public servant. Because she 
was a lawyer she was entitled to member- 
ship on the Judiciary Committee, thus se- 
curing an immediate standing among her 
legislative associates which otherwise might 
have taken a long time to obtain. 


LEGISLATOR’S SUCCESS 


An understanding of the needs of her 
constituents is the foundation of a legis- 
lator’s political success. In California there 
is a woman who has chosen to serve on the 
Agricultural, Mines and Mining, Education, 
and Irrigation committees because these 
best represent the interests of her constitu- 
ents. In New Mexico a woman legislator 
attributes her election to her familiarity 
with irrigation and drainage problems. In 
New England a_ retired teacher gives the 
credit for her election to the loyal support 
of her army of graduates, over 2,000 in 
number. In a Western State a woman legis- 
lator entered politics to help the State edu- 
cational institutions in their fight for bet- 
ter financial aid. In another Western State 
a woman undertaker did most of her cam- 
paigning, and did it succesfully, at the 
State Fair, of which she had been the gen- 
eral manager for twenty-five years. In an 
adjoining State a woman legislator defeated 
a doctor opponent at an expense of ninety- 
eight cents. Her opponents in previous 
campaigns were a lawyer, a minister and 
an editor. It can safely be assumed that 
victory under such circumstances was much 
more expensive. 

In New England we find a successful 
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legislator who has devoted forty years to 
labor management. Another New England 
legislator was urged by her temperance 
friends to run against a strong liquor can- 
didate and she succeeded in defeating him. 
In North Dakota we find a woman law- 
maker who has been chiefly concerned with 
the financial part of a legislator’s duties. 
In the last session she was a member of 
the Bank and Banking, Appropriations, 
Ways and Means, Education and Rules 
committees. Being only one of two women 
among 113 House members does not discon- 
cert this legislator. She feels, however, 
that the majority of the members discharge 
their duties in a shiftless manner and cre 
grossly ignorant of the responsibilities 
which their positions of public trust entail. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS LIKE MEN’S 


The attitude of women toward the execu- 
tion of their legislative duties cannot ac- 
curately be said to be a woman’s viewpoint, 
for their interests are as diversified as 
those of men. They unite in enacting hu- 
manitarian measures as do men, but other- 
wise their interests are distributed among 
financial, agricultural, judicial, mining and 
military affairs as was the case when 
legislatures were composed solely of men. 

The political status of women has mate- 
rially changed since 1647, when Mistress 


Margaret Brent “demanded a part and 
voyce” in the Colonial Assembly of Mary- 
land. It is to this same Mistress Brent 
that women legislators may look as their 
pioneer on American soil. As attorney and 
later executrix of the estate of her kins- 
man, Lord Baltimore, she virtually directed 
the affairs of the colony and in this capac- 
ity was entitled to a seat in the Assembly. 
The records of the Asscmbly held in St. 
Mary’s, Maryland, in 1648, show that when 
she appeared efore the Assembly “the 
Governor denyed that the said Mistress 
Brent should have any vote in the House. 
And the said Mistress Brent protested 
against all proceedings in the present As- 
sembly unless she may be present and have 
vote as aforesaid.” 

While it is evident that woman is not 
favored in political campaigns by reason of 
her sex, she is not discriminated against, 
at least as far as eligibility to hold legis- 
lative office is concerned. In the future 
the number of women holding such office 
should materially increase. Outside inter- 
ests are always subservient to the home; 
husbands and children have first call on 
time and affection. Legislative duties, how- 
ever, call for attendance only when the 
legislatures are in session, and the holding 
of such office enables woman to have a 
career without sacrifice of home. 
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Revelations in Latest British War 


Documents 


By SIDNEY B. FAY 
PROFESSOR OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, SMITH COLLEGE; AUTHOR OF The Origins of the World War 


HO was responsible for the World 

War? During the bitter months 

and years of actual fighting the 
answer to this question was sought largely 
in the “colored books” in which each Gov- 
ernment published a justificatory selection 
of its documents concerning the diplomatic 
crisis of July, 1914. Attention was centred 
mainly upon the immediate causes of the 
war following the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Archduke. With the more complete 
and more honest editions of the 1914 dis- 
patches which began with the German pub- 
lication of the so-called Kautsky Docu- 
ments in 1919, the question of immediate 
responsibility began to be settled more sat- 
isfactorily by a partial revision of the hasty 
judgment which had made Germany and 
her allies solely and deliberately guilty. At- 
tention then turned more to the deeper, un- 
derlying causes of the war, like the system 
of alliances, militarism, nationalism, impe- 
rialism and the newspaper press. What 
countries were responsible for the half-cen- 
tury accumulation of inflammable stuff 
which suddenly took fire in 1914? To con- 
tribute material to a sounder solution of 
this question, Germany again took the lead 
by issuing that monumental collection from 
her most secret archives from 1871 to 1914 
known as Die Grosse Politik (40 vols. Ber- 
lin, 1923-27). Germany’s example has 
spurred England to follow suit.* 

The fact that the British collection is ed- 
ited by two such reliable scholars as Gooch 
and Temperley is a sufficient guarantee of 
its honesty and of the good judgment with 
which the documents selected for publica- 
tion have been chosen from the mass of 
material in the archives. Their task, how- 
ever, has been more delicate than that of 

*British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1898-1911. Edited by G. P. Gooch and 
Harold Temperley. Vol. I, The End of Brit- 
ish Isolation; II, The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


and the Franco-British Entente; III, The 
1904-1906. London, 


comrane of the Entente, 


the German editors of Die Grosse Politik. 
In Germany a Socialist republic had swept 
away the old Imperial Government and no 
regard had to be paid to the sensibilities of 
its former officials or of the Governments 
with which it had recently been at war. 
But in England no such political revolution 
had taken place; many of the same men are 
still in active politics as before 1914. Hence 
the English editors have occasionally de- 
leted passages, the omissions being indi- 
cated by dots, where susceptibilities of liv- 
ing men had to be regarded, or where late 
allied or friendly Governments objected to 
the publication of documents concerning 
themselves. These deleted passages are an- 
noyingly frequent in the first two volumes, 
but are less so in the third; and as the next 
seven volumes carry the story in fuller de- 
tail to 1914, it is to be hoped that omissions 
will be fewer and fewer. 

The British publication, instead of begin- 
ning like the German in 1871, starts prop- 
erly enough with the year 1898, when Eng- 
land definitely abandoned “splendid isola- 
tion” and began to seek ententes with the 
Continental Powers. These proposed “under- 
standings” were usually connected with an 
infringement of the territorial integrity or 
sovereignty of small or weak nations— 
China, Egypt, Morocco, Persia. Thus in 
January, 1898, after the German seizure of 
Kiao-Chau, Lord Salisbury proposed an en- 
tente with Russia for what he euphemisti- 
cally called a “partition of preponderance 
in China” (I, 8). The proposal, however, 
came to nothing, because of the suspicious 
and deceitful shilly-shallying of the Czar’s 
advisers, who hastened to secure control of 
Port Arthur. England in retaliation then 
established herself on the opposite shore at 
Wei-Hai-Wei. The partition of China 
seemed in full swing, when it was checked 
by the influence of Secretary Hay and the 
United States and by Chinese resentment 
culminating in the Boxer movement, 

England then turned from the Czar to 
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the Kaiser. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was 
allowed on his own responsibility to put out 
“feelers” toward an alliance with Germany. 
But these also came to nothing, because 
Buelow and Holstein wanted the agreement 
to include the triple alliance as well as 
Germany, and because they miscalculated 
England’s need of German good-will. Even 
if the Germans had received Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s feelers more cordially, it is very 
doubtful whether the negotiations could 
have been brought to any tangible conclu- 
sion, because of British repugnance toward 
any secret agreement binding England to 
go to war under conditions of which Par- 
liament had not been previously informed, 
and because Salisbury himself and a ma- 
jority of the Cabinet were more iné¢lined to 
France than to Germany. 

Finally England turned to Japan and 
France, making the alliance with the for- 
mer in 1902 and the entente with the latter 
in 1904. The detailed negotiations concern- 
ing these fill the greater part of the second 
volume of the British Documents. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE 


The third volume, with which we are 
here mainly concerned, is called “The Test- 
ing of the Entente, 1904-1906.” By the 
treaty of April 8, 1904, besides smoothing 
out friction in Siam, Newfoundland and 
elsewhere, England and France gave each 
other freedom of action respectively in 
Egypt and Morocco. 

England showed her wisdom by entering 
at once into negotiations with Germany to 
secure her acquiescence in the new arrange- 
ments in Egypt.. She satisfied Berlin by 
promising to respect German treaty rights 
and schools there, by assuring German com- 
merce the most-favored-nation treatment 
for thirty years, and by agreeing that the 
director of the Khedivial Library should 
continue to be a German. 

But in France Delcassé made the mistake 
of paying no attention to Germany’s natural 
expectation that she should be consulted 
concerning the future of Morocco, in which 
Germany had important commercial inter- 
ests. Germany resented this.. As Holstein 
summed the matter up: “If we let our toes 
be trodden upon in Morocco without saying 
a word, we encourage others to do the same 
thing elsewhere” (Die Grosse Politik, XX, 
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209). Germany wanted France to offer her 
some compensations in return for the 
greater freedom of action which the French 
expected to exercise in Morocco. 

When nearly a year had passed and Del- 
cassé still made no move in this direction, 
Germany tried to serve a warning on him 
by having the Kaiser make his famous visit 
to Tangier. Delcassé then professed to be 
“entirely unable to understand the attitude 
which the German Government has lately 
taken up,” and which “certainly could not 
be justified upon the ground that Germany 
had been kept in the dark with regard to 
the Anglo-French agreement and its effects 
upon the position of the French in Morocco” 
(III, 69). A fortnight before the Anglo- 
French Entente was signed he had men- 
tioned informally at dinner to Prince Rado- 
lin, the German Ambassador in Paris, that 
negotiations concerning Morocco ard other 
regions were in progress with England; . 
the public articles (but not the secret ones) 
were published a little later in the newspa- 
pers; and Prince Buelow in a Reichstag 
speech had characteristically referred to 
them in as optimistic a manner as possible, 
saying that he had nothing to complain of 
if France and England settled their out- 
standing differences, but “we must protect 
our commercial interests in Morocco, and 
we shall protect them.” Delcassé later pre- 
tended that these facts constituted an am- 
ple notification to Germany concerning the 
Anglo-French agreement, which by secret 
articles contemplated the ultimate partition 
of Morocco between France and Spain. But 
Germany did not think so. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Deleassé had carefully avoided 
notifying Germany formally of France’s En- 
tente arrangements with England; he had 
not formally given her a copy even of the 
public articles, which would nave afforded 
Germany the opportunity of obtaining assur- 
ances concerning her commercial interests 
and of raising the question of compensa- 
tions for herself. Moreover, in 1902, when 
Lord Lansdowne had suggested consulting 
with “other interested Powers” in Moroc- 
can matters, Deleassé’s Ambassador in Lon- 
don “answered without hesitation that Ger- 
many was the Power which he had in his 
mind and which the French Government 
would like to exclude”: 

Germany had no concern with Morocco, 
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although she had on one or two occasions 
unsuccessfully tried to obtain a footing 
there. The only Powers really interested 
were Great Britain, France and Spain, and 
it would be most desirable that, if Germany 
were at any moment to come forward and 
attempt to assume a conspicuous role, it 
should be intimated to her that she had no 
locus standi (II, 275). 

This clear statement of Delcassé’s delib- 
erate effort to exclude Germany from being 
consulted belies his attitude of injured inno- 
cence and gives point to the complaint of 
Germany that she had never been officially 
informed of the new Moroccan arrange- 
ments. She took the attitude that, so long 
as this was the case, these arrangements 
did not exist so far as she was concerned. 
She would continue to treat the Sultan of 
Morocco as an independent sovereign and 
try to thwart French efforts to “Tunisify” 
his country. Hence the Kaiser’s visit to 
Tangier, followed by German encourage- 
ment to the Sultan to resist French demands 


‘and by insistence that Moroccan changes 


be dealt with by a conference of the Pow- 
ers. It was this unfortunate conflict be- 
tween Delcassé and Germany which brought 
on the Morocco crisis of 1905, the fall of 
Delcassé and the Algeciras Conference, 


THE BRITISH “GUARANTEE” TO FRANCE 


Lord Lansdowne and the British press 
quickly accepted the idea that Germany 
was trying to bully France at a moment 
when France’s Russian ally lay prostrate 
on the plains of Manchuria. The British 
sporting sense of fair play was aroused. 
Lord Lansdowne was ready to extend to 
the full that “diplomatic support” which 
England had promised to France in con- 
nection with Morocco. He even went fur- 
ther, declaring to Delcassé through the 
British Ambassador in Paris that “Ger- 
many’s procedure was most unreasonable” 
and that if Germany demanded a port on 
the coast of Morocco, England “was ready 
to join France in opposing it strongly 
[fortement] * * * and to agree with 
the French Government upon the measures 
which could be taken to resist this demand” 
(III, 73). 

It was apparently this declaration which 
Delcassé took the liberty of expanding into 
a definite guarantee of British armed sup- 
port at the famous French Cabinet meet- 
ing on June 6, 1905, when he urged defying 


Germany even at the risk of war. But M. 
Rouvier and his more cautious colleagues 
believed that prudence was the better part 
of valor. They decided to drop Delceassé 
from the Ministry, hoping that Germany, 
according to certain intimations, would 
then show a more conciliatory attitude in 
regard to the conference proposal. Later 
in the year the Paris Matin published reve- 
lations, supposed to be inspired by Del- 
cassé, to the effect that England had prom- 
ised to land 100,000 troops in Schleswig- 
Holstein. This was emphatically denied by 
Lord Lansdowne and by Sir T. H. Sander- 
son, the Permanent Under-Secretary, when 
they were asked about it by the German 
Ambassador, as we know from Die Grosse 
Politik;.it is curious that Gooch and Tem- 
perley have not included the contemporary 
English version of these denials. 

Soon after this the Liberal Government 
came into office and there began the very 
important military and naval “conversa- 
tions” by which the British and French 
staffs planned for cooperative action in 
case of war with Germany. Sir Edward 
Grey kept these “conversations” secret from 
Parliament and even from the majority of 
his own colleagues in the Cabinet. He stin- 
ulated carefully to the French that he must 
keep his “hands free’; but, in spite of this, 
the Anglo-French joint military and naval 
plans gradually grew into a moral, if not 
a legal, obligation on his part to give 
France armed support in case of a German 
attack. The main threads in the story of 
these “conversations” have already been 
made familiar by the writings of Reping- 
ton, Spender, Loreburn, Haldane, Churchill, 
Poincaré and Grey himself. But his rea- 
sons for keeping them secret and for pre- 
ferring them to a formal alliance with 
France are indicated in a very interesting 
memorandum by Sir Thomas Sanderson of 
his informal remarks to M. Paul Cambon, 
the French Ambassador: 

I knew of no instance of any secret agree- 
ment by the British Government which 
pledged them further than that if a certain 
policy agreed upon with another Power 
were in any way menaced the two Powers 
should consult as to the course to be taken. 
That, I thought, was the limit to which the 
Government could properly bind itself with- 
out in some way making Parliament aware 
of the obligations that it was incurring. 

Secondly, it was a maxim which had been 


impressed upon me by several statesmen 
of great eminence that it was not wise to 
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bring before a Cabinet the question of a 
course to be pursued in hypothetical cases 
which had not arisen. A discussion of the 
subject invariably gave rise to divergence 
of opinion on questions of principle, where- 
as in a concrete case unanimity would very 
likely be secured. M. Cambon observed that 
this view was a perfectly just one. [And 
Grey noted on the margin: ‘I am glad this 
point ees so well pointed out to M. Cam- 
bon.”’ 

Thirdly, I told him that I thought that if 
the Cabinet were to give a pledge which 
would morally bind the country to go to 
war in certain circumstances and were not 
to mention this pledge to Parliament, and 
if at the expiration of some months the 
country suddenly found itseif pledged to 
war in consequence of this assurance, the 
case would be one which would justify im- 
peachment, and might even result in that 
course unless at the time the feeling of the 
country were very strongly in favor of the 
course in which the Government were 
pledged. 


Sanderson was here virtually repeating 
Lansdowne’s declaration to Delecassé which 
we have quoted above. It was taken over 
by Grey and adopted as his own. But Del- 
cassé’s unwarrantedly free interpretation 
of it ought to have been a warning to the 
new Liberal Foreign Secretary of the way 
the French would be likely to count confi- 
dently upon British armed support, in spite 
of everything he said to them about his 
keeping his hands free. And, in fact, early 
in the Algeciras Conference, one sees that 
Grey’s hands were being already bound by 
what France was coming to expect. He 
noted on Feb, 20, 1906: 


If the conference breaks up without result 

the situation will be very dangerous. 
If there is war between France and pte 
many it will be very difficult for us to keep 
out of it. The Entente, and still more the 
constant and emphatic demonstrations of 
affection (official, naval, political, commer- 
cial, municipal and in the press) have cre- 
ated in France a belief that we should sup- 
port her in war. The last report from our 
naval attaché at Toulon said that all the 
French officers took this for granted if war 
was between France and Germany about 
Morocco. If this expectation is disappointed 
the French will never forgive us. 

I think we ought in our own minds to 
face the question now, whether we can keep 
out of war if war breaks out between France 
and Germany. The more I review the situa- 
tion the more it appears to me that we can- 
not, without losing our good name and our 
friends and wrecking our policy and posi- 
tion in the world. (III, 266-7.) 


This conviction of a moral obligation to 
take sides with France grew stronger as 
the years went on and the “conversations” 
of the British and French staffs became 
more definite. By 1914 Grey in his own 
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mind had no doubt what England ought 
to do; the German disregard of Belgian 
neutrality made it easy for him to persuade 
the Cabinet and Parliament to follow his 
lead. 


Sm Eyre CROWE 


From childhood Grey had a feeling 
of suspicion toward Germany. It was 
strengthened during the Morocco crisis and 
the Algeciras Conference. It was still 
further strengthened by the two men who 
were to have increasing influence at Down- 
ing Street—Sir Arthur Nicolson and Sir 
Eyre Crowe. The former records repeat- 
edly from Madrid and Algeciras what he 
suspects to be the underhand and threat- 
ening intentions of Germany. It was he 
who a little later negotiated from the Eng- 
lish side the agreement with Russia which 
led to the Triple Entente and to the Ger- 
man fear of “encirclement.” And in 1914 
Sir Arthur Nicolson’s “Minutes” are all 
in the direction of supporting France and 
Russia against Germany and Austria. 

Sir Eyre Crowe, who became Senior Clerk 
a. the Foreign Office in 1906 and who was 
Assistant Under-Secretary in 1914, was an 
even stronger and more constant anti-Ger- 
man influence. Though he was the son of 
a German mother, he had an almost morbid 
suspicion of Germany’s intentions to upset 
the balance of power in Europe and to 
secure the hegemony of the world. No 
document in this volume is more interest- 
ing or enlightening as to English foreign 
policy during the next eight years to 1914 
than Sir Eyre Crowe’s twenty-page memo- 
randum of Jan. 1, 1907, on British relations 
with France and Germany. (III, 397-420.) It 
is an indictment of German aggressions in 
the past and a warning not to make any 
more gratuitous concessions to her in the 
future. 

Crowe believed that Germany was “aim- 
ing at a general political hegemony and 
maritime supremacy, threatening the inde- 
pendence of her neighbors and ultimately 
the existence of England.” He had a high 
regard for German science, literature and 
culture, and he fully recognized Germany’s 
natural desire for commercial and colonial 
expansion, which should not be unneces- 
sarily thwarted by England where English 
interests were not involved: 


It would be of real advantage if the de- 
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The Palace of Westminster, where the British Parliament meets, with a statue of Lincoln 
in the foreground 


termination not to bar Germany’s legitimate 
and peaceful expansion, nor her schemes of 
naval development were made as patent 
and pronounced as authoritatively as pos- 
sible, provided care were taken at the same 
time to make it quite clear that this benevo- 
lent attitude will give way to determined 
opposition at the first sign of British or 
allied interests being adversely affected. 

[But] there is one road which, if past 
experience is any guide to the future, will 
most certainly not lead to any permanent 
improvement of relations with any Power, 
least of all Germany, and which must there- 
fore be abandoned: That is the road paved 
with graceful British concessions—conces- 
sions made without any conviction either 
of their justice or of their being set off by 
equivalent counter-services. The vain hopes 
that in this manner Germany can be ‘‘con- 
ciliated’’ and made more friendly must be 
definitely given up. 


Germans would have rubbed their eyes 
in amazement to read Crowe’s description 
of the history of Anglo-German relations 
during the preceding twenty years as “the 
history of a systematic policy of gratuitous 
[British] concessions.” One of the most 
frequent German complaints was the very 
fact that England was continually refusing 
to make reasonable concessions in regard 
to Africa, the Bagdad Railway and other 
colonial or commercial matters. Admiral 


Tirpitz’s idea in creating a “risk navy” 
was to have a force which could be used 
as a diplomatic club to frighten England 
into making more concessions; he _ be- 
lieved, quite mistakenly, that England 
would prefer to make concessions rather 
than risk a naval war. It is a pity he could 
not have read Crowe’s memorandum. 

Sir Edward Grey marked Crowe’s paper 
“most valuable,” “most helpful as a guide 
to policy,” containing “information and 
reflections which should be carefully stud- 
ied.” He directed that it should be laid 
before the leading members of the Cabinet. 
It was also sent to Sir Thomas Sanderson, 
who weighed in with a counter-memorand- 
um, in which he took up the cudgels for 
Germany and challenged many of Crowe’s 
statements on the basis of his own infor- 
mation and long experience. But Sander- 
son was now no longer in office, having 
been replaced by Lord Fitzmaurice and 
later by Sir Arthur Nicolson. 


KinGc Epwarp VII 


How far King Edward VII personally 
influenced British foreign policy does not 
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appear clearly from these documents. The 
effect of his royal interviews with foreign 
sovereigns and ministers was of great im- 
portance. Many of the more important 
dispatches were shown to him and briefly 
annotated in his hand. Upon reports of the 
German belief that shortly before Del- 
eassé’s fall England had offered France 
an offensive and defensive alliance against 
Germany, King Edward noted: “How 
badly informed he [Buelow] is!” “This is 
nearly as absurd as it is false!” (III, 79, 
81.) Upon Sir Arthur Nicolson’s report 
from Madrid of German pressure on Spain: 
“A case of bullying as usual!” (III, 151.) 
The King “approved” Grey’s and Sander- 
son’s assurances to Cambon authorizing the 
Anglo-French military and naval “conver- 
sations,” but refusing a formal alliance, 
and many of Grey’s instructions on other 
matters. On the whole, one may conclude 
that King Edward’s influence was rather 
more than Viscount Grey indicates in Twen- 
ty-five Years and rather less than was gen- 
erally suspected by the Germans. 


THE KAISER WILHELM 


In 1906 the British Foreign Office insti- 
tuted the practice of demanding annual 
reports from its ambassadors and ministers 
abroad. These often resulted in political 
surveys of much value. One of the most 
interesting and well informed is the report 
from Sir Frank Lascelles, who represented 
England in Berlin very ably and tactfully 
from 1895 to 1908. As he was on unusually 
friendly terms with the Kaiser and was a 
shrewd observer, a few typical extracts 
(slightly condensed) may be quoted: 


When I first came to Berlin eleven years 
ago I was told that the attitude of an ordi- 
nary German in reading a newspaper was 
to ask whether the statements in it were 
official. If the answer was in the affirma- 
tive he would read it with attention and 
respect; if in the negative he would attach 
but little importance to what he read. Now, 
anything published by authority is received 
with suspicion and closely criticized, and 
constant attacks have been made, not only 
against the Government, but also against 
the person of the Emperor. The first mani- 
festations of this change came under my 
notice during the Algeciras Conference. 
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They were symptomatic of a general feeling 
that the foreign affairs of Germany were 
not skilifully dealt with and that the Moroc- 
can question in particular had been woe- 
fully bungled. How far the responsibility 
for this is attributable to the Emperor is 
a question I am unable to answer. * * 

The Emperor certainly possesses great and 
varied knowledge [annotation by Sir Eyre 
Crowe: ‘‘Many people believe it is rather 
varied than great’’] and is very quick in 
grasping the meaning of what is said to 
him; but this quickness is not an unmixed 
advantage, as it not infrequently causes his 
Majesty to jump at a conclusion without 
giving sufficient consideration to all the 
conditions of the case. It has been pointed 
out to me that when a question is submitted 
to his Majesty he is apt at once to express 
an opinion, and when the same question is 
again submitted from a different point of 
view he very probably may pronounce a very 
different opinion [Crowe: ‘‘This would be 


impossible if there were real knowledge’’]. 


I was not prepared for the great difficulty 
of giving an account of a conversation with 
the Emperor. I found that, with every wish 
to report all that his Majesty said, I should 
give a wrong impression of what he wished 
to convey if I repeated his Majesty’s words 
without an explanation of the accompany- 
ing tone and gesture. This difficulty was 
in part due to his habit of exaggeration 
and in part to his fondness for indulging 
in jokes, which sometimes may be taken 
seriously by those who fail to see them. As 
an illustration, once when I made him an 
agreeable communication he replied in such 
a way that I was constrained to ask him 
whether he wished me to convey such a 
message to his Majesty’s Government. 
“‘No,’’ said his Majesty, ‘‘you surely know 
me well enough to translate what I say into 
diplomatic language.’’ ‘‘In that case,’’ I 
said, ‘‘I propose to report that your Majesty 
received the communication with satisfac- 
tion.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied his Majesty, ‘‘you 
may say with great interest and great satis- 
faction,’’ a meaning which even those inti- 
mately acquainted with his Majesty might 
easily have failed to gather from his original 
remark, which was, ‘‘The noodles seem to 
have had a lucid interval.” * * 

Further knowledge and more amie oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with his Majesty have 
made me inclined to the opinion that he is 
really animated by the most pacific senti- 
ments and that his great ambition now is 
that his name should be handed down to 
posterity as that of the German Emperor 
who kept the peace. 


Sir Frank suggests that a certain poet’s 
description of the Duke of Buckingham 
might not be inaptly applied to the Kaiser: 


A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Fixed in opinion, ever in the wrong, 

Was all by fits and starts, and nothing long. 





The Triumph of the Nationalists 
In China 
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The situation in China, which a few months ago was so threatening as to 
call for the dispatch of a large additional force, has been much composed. The 
National Government has established itself over the country and promulgated 
a new organic law announcing a program intended to pr_mote the political 


and economic welfare of the people. 


We have recognized this government, 


encouraged its progress and have negotiated a treaty restoring to China com- 
plete tariff autonomy and guaranteeing our citizens against discriminations. 
Our trade in that quarter is increasing and our forces are being reduced.— 
From President Coolidge’s message to Congress on Dec, 4. 


as it is commonly called, has for the 

last two years held the centre of the 
stage in the significant movements that 
have been so vitally stirring the life of the 
Chinese nation. It is true that the Nation- 
alist movement must be regarded as some- 
thing larger than the Kuomintang itself. 
Yet the party has completely identified 
itself with that stupendous revolution which 
is remaking China today, and in many re- 
spects becomes its central directing force. 

The Kuomintang is the only genuine 
political party in China at the present time. 
During recent years there have been other 
groups, cliques and factions, chiefly organ- 
ized around some military leader, but wholly 
lacking: in purpose and cShesion. The 
Kuomintang alone possesses a nation-wide 
organization, is based upon definite prin- 
ciples and has a positive platform of polit- 
ical, economic and social reform on a 
national scale. 

This vigorous Nationalist Party may 
properly be called the political successor to 
the earlier secret societies which prepared 
the revolution of 1911, when the Manchu 
monarchy was overthrown and China em- 
barked upon her new career as a republic. 
Sun Yat-sen, since his death enshrined in 
the hearts of his country’s millions as the 
Father of the Revolution, may rightly be 
called the founder of the Kuomintang. 
Through him the party has had a contin- 
uous leadership for nearly half a century. 
The organization, though not always con- 
tinuous, can be traced back to a secret revo- 


. HE Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party 


lutionary society, the Hsing Chung Hui 
(Raising China Society), organized in 1895 
by Dr. Sun and his little group of zealous 
reformers. This was probably the earliest 
revolutionary and reform organization aim- 
ing at a fundamental reconstruction and 
modernizing of China’s political and social 
life. As such it is entitled to be called the 
mother of the present Kuomintang. 

The hasty attempt at revolt by the mem- 
bers of the Hsing Chung Hui was quickly 
crushed by the Emperor, and Dr. Sun alone 
escaped. During the years of exile that 
followed he applied himself diligently to 
the study of foreign Governments, and for- 
mulated his “principles” of government and 
of national reconstruction. At the same 
time he was spreading ceaselessly the gospel 
of revolution among his compatriots in 
many countries. After organizing societies 
in several European capitals a conference 
was held in Tokio in 1905, which was com- 
posed of representatives from most of the 
provinces of China and a considerable num- 
ber of Chinese merchants from other lands. 
Two significant resolutions were passed: 
First, that the revolutionists be united 
under the name of the Tung Meng Hui, 
and, second, that the reigning dynasty be 
deposed and China transformed into a 
republic. They made plans for an active 
campaign of secret propaganda in the home- 
land and for securing financial resources 
from abroad. Thus the earlier secret 
groups of the Hsing Chung Hui, both in 
China and abroad, were combined and uni- 
fied in the new organization known as the 
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Tung Meng Hui (Alliance Society). The 
activities of this society were largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the revolution 
of 1911. The republic established, Dr. Sun 
became the first Provisional Vice President, 
and the members of the Tung Meng Hui 
gained a majority of seats in the first 
National Assembly. 

The Kuomintang came into being in Peking 
on Aug. 23,1912. The new party was formed 
by a reorganization of the Tung Meng Hui 
and its amalgamation with five other 
minor parties which had sprung up since 
the formation of the Republic. The direct 
object of the union was to secure greater 
strength against rival elements in view of 
the approaching elections. Sun Yat-sen had 
taken his political ideas particularly from 
America and England and was a “theoretic- 
al republican,” believing in the party sys- 
tem of conducting republicanism. As Dr. 
Hornbeck characterized it in 1916, “the Kuo- 
mintang was a real and substantially orga- 
nized party. The chief items in its declared 
policy were: to maintain the union of the 
North and South; to establish local govern- 
ment, and to maintain satisfactory relations 
with the foreign Powers.” While the Presi- 
dency of the Republic was yielded to Yuan 
Shih-kai, it was the .full purpose of the 
party to control the office and make Yuan 
the instrument for carrying out their poli- 
tical principles. They firmly insisted upon 
responsible parliamentary government and 
a Cabinet chosen from their party, which 
had a majority in the Assembly. 


OPPOSITION TO THE KUOMINTANG 


_-The various groups that aligned them- 
selves against the Kuomintang had by Sep- 
tember, 1912, also formed a united organiza- 
tion under the name of Kung Ho Tang (Re- 
publican Party). The political program of 
this party was to bring the entire country 
under a uniform administration, controlled 
by a strong authoritative central govern- 
ment. A still further amalgamation of the 
opposition was effected in 1913, resulting 
in the organization of the Chin Pu Tang 
(Progressive Party). This group, being at 
once progressive and conservative, had the 
advantage of a policy better suited to the 
practical needs of government at the time 
than did the revolutionary Kuomintang. 
Hence the policies of the latter were suc- 
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cessfully frustrated and their objects 
doomed to defeat. The President, vith the 
strong support of the Chin Pu Tang, de- 
nounced the obstructionist activities of Kuo- 
mintang members. He accused them of in- 
stigating and participating in rebellion, and 
on Nov. 4, 1913, issued a mandate of disso- 
lution against the party as a seditious 
organization. Forthwith all Kuomintang 
members were expelled from both Houses 
of the Legislature. 

A body with so long a history and such 
great tenacity of purpose as the Kuomin- 
tang, though suddenly remtdved from the 
scene of political action at the national cap- 
ital, was not likely to be extinguished by a 
single stroke. During the next few years 
President Yuan became involved in several 
political and international problems which 
gave the Kuomintang splendid opportunity 
for propagandist agitation. The three great 
issues upon which the revolutionaries seized 
as a basis for their attacks were China’s 
participation in the World War, Japan’s 
Twenty-one Demands and Yuan’s attempt 
to make himself Emperor. These events 
culminated in the “Third Revolution” and 
the preliminary formation of a Southern 
confederacy at Canton. With the failure 
of Yuan Shih-kai’s attempt at monarchical 
restoration and his subsequent death in 
June, 1916, came the reinstatement of the 
Kuomintang members in their seats in Par- 
liament. The old struggle for mastery be- 
tween the Chin’Pu Tang and the Kuomin- 
tang was renewed, however, inevitably 
resulting in hopeless chaos and deadlock. 
Taking advantage of the confusion, a new 
group, the Peiyang Military Party, seized 
control of the Government and speedily 
brought about the complete breakdown of 
the parliamentary system. 

The complete break between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Peking Government came in 
1918 with the establishment of the Canton 
Directorate, when seven independent prov- 
inces were represented in the organization 
of the Southern Constitutional Government. 
This may be called the first step in the new 
Nationalist Revolution, which, after estab- 
lishing itself firmly in Canton, was destined 
in the years 1926-1928 to sweep the entire 
country and bring the Kuomintang into a 
position of supreme power in China. 

For several years the independent South- ~ 
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ern Government did not attract a great 
deal of attention. In 1921 a number of old 
members of Parliament convened at Can- 
ton and elected Sun Yat-sen President of 
China. Too little practical agreement ex- 
isted, however, between Dr. Sun and his 
party associates; the “idealistic extrava- 
gances” to which he was liable and his lack 
of practical political ability frequently 
meant the estrangement of the leader from 
his group. In general the Kuomintang dur- 
ing this period was comparatively inactive; 
it lacked unity of purpose and organization, 
and in many quarters had fallen somewhat 
in‘o disrepute. Nevertheless the atmos- 
phere at Canton seemed alive and purpose- 
ful as compared with the futility that per- 
vaded Peking. It appeared evident that the 
Kuomintang and the Canton régime, despite 
their weaknesses, were the embodiment of 
the spirit of New China. 


THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 


A new and vital force was arising at this 
time which was about to furnish new life 
to the Kuomintang and profoundly change 
its earlier character. It was the student 
movement of 1919. “Before 1920,” says Mr. 
Sokolsky, a close observer of the party, 
“the Kuomintang consisted largely of 
China’s intellectuals of the old style, for- 
mer officials, academicians, graduates of 
Japanese, American and European and, espe- 
cially, French universities. Most of them 
were Cantonese and natives of other South- 
ern provinces, with a rare and elusive 
sprinkling of Northerners. * * * The stu- 
dent movement touched the soul of the 
Chinese people. Merchants who ordinarily 
would have been ashamed to participate in 
politics suddenly found themselves heading 
committees; young girls stood on boxes ex- 
plaining to peasants and toilers why the 
country was being sold to Japan; officials 
leaped to the popular bandwagon and called 
themselves patriots.” When the student 
movement reached its height in 1920 Dr. 
Sun awakened to his opportunity to recruit 
new forces and utilize student enthusiasm 
and organization in popularizing the party. 
Quantities of Kuomintang literature were 
distributed among the students in every 
province, and party organizers set to work 
in the schools. Through these activities 
merchants and laborers were for the first 


time aroused. From this time the party 
became “uncompromisingly nationalistic, 
everywhere anti-militarist and anti-feudal- 
ist.” Again, it was among these student 
groups that Russian Communist literature 
first made its appearance in China, and 
Communist doctrine gradually began to sink 
its roots into Chinese soil. 

What undoubtedly has proved to be the 
most significant forward step in the history 
of the. Kuomintang was thorough reor- 
ganization which was put into effect at the 
First National Party Congress in 1924, 
when the party was put upon a popular 
basis by enlisting the aid of the working- 
class movement. It also then opened its 
doors to the Communist group and officially 
committed itself to the skillful leadership 
of Russian advisers. From this point on 
the party became an ever-growing force in 
the life of the nation. 

After years of discouragement—of “fu- 
tile argument over constitutionalism” and 
of vain struggle against militarism—Sun 
Yat-sen realized that his cherished hopes 
for a liberalized and modernized China were 
far from being achieved. When would his 
country be delivered from its double curse 
of internal oppression and foreign inter- 
ference and set upon the path of an inde- 
pendent, free and progressive republic? 
By 1923 he had seemingly committed him- 
self to the idea that salvation lay only in 
a new Nationalist revolution. This revolu- 
tion must arise from the people, be sup- 
ported by the workers and peasants and 
sweep the entire country, bringing all un- 
der the Kuomintang banner. It was to be 
the true “people’s revolution,” inspired by 
sentiments of loyalty and social betterment, 
set in motion by modern methods of propa- 
ganda, and made secure through military 
conquest by a well-trained Nationalist army. 
After the first stage, that of unification by 
military forces, should come the stage of 
tutelage or training in self-government and 
democratic institutions. Finally the ulti- 
mate goal would be reached—the period of 
genuine constitutional government. 

To achieve this aim it was obviously 
necessary to secure foreign aid. New rev- 
olutionary tactics could thus be introduced, 
new types of party organization instituted, 
and, most of all, a modern military system 
inaugurated. For this purpose Dr. Sun 
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International 


DR. SUN YAT-SEN : 
Founder of the Nationalist Party of China 


naturally turned first to the United States 
and England, the countries from which he 
had imbibed most of his political ideas and 
ideals. It was not until both these mis- 
sions had failed that he extended his hand 
to Russia and there obtained a generous sup- 
ply of the “dynamite” of revolution. 


SovieET SUPPORT 


The cordial relations between Dr. Sun 
and Adolph Joffe, the first Soviet Minister, 
early in 1923 gave the assurance that Rus- 
sia was not only ready to deal with China 
on a basis of equality, but was also in 
perfect accord with a revolutionary pro- 
gram. The able representative sent by the 
Soviet Government through Ambassador 
Karakhan at Peking was Michael Borodin 
—the man described by Senator Bingham 
as “the cleverest revolutionist in the world 
today.” Borodin was appointed High Ad- 
viser. to the Kuomintang and was undoubt- 
edly largely responsible for its marvelous 
transformation and astounding success. 
Russian arms were promised to China on 
easy terms and a corps of civil and military 
experts was speedily provided. Perceiving 
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that the elemental weakness of the Kuo- 
mintang was lack of unified and effective 
organization, Borodin proposed reconstruct- 
ing the system so as to attain, first, unity 
of principle; second, unity of organization, 
and third, strict party discipline. 

Unity of ideas was achieved by making 
Sun Yat-sen’s “Three People’s Principles” 
the theoretical basis of the party and by 
disseminating these doctrines among the 
populace by vigorous propaganda. Unity 
of organization and strict discipline were 
created by adopting in a large measure the 
form of organization of the Russian Com- 
munist Party. The principles having thus 
been formulated and the mechanism decided 
upon, a meeting of party representatives 
was held in Canton in January, 1924. At 
this meeting, which is known as the First 
National Party Congress, the new program 
was officially endorsed and the new move- 
ment inaugurated. Members of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which had been develop- 
ing since 1920, were admitted, but with the 
proviso that they subscribed faithfully to 
the “Three People’s Principles.” 

Until the opening of the northward cam- 
paign in the Summer of 1926 party activ- 
ities were largely confined to the South— 
the province of Kwangtung and especially 
the city of Canton. Foreign observers were 
generally impressed by the progressiveness 
of the Canton administration. As Dr. Paul 
Monroe said in his recent book, China, A 
Nation in Evolution, “the Nationalists have 
given in Canton some demonstration of 
their hopes and ambitions, some testimony 
of their ability, some evidence that a new 
spirit is evoked and that a new career for 
Chinese Nationalism is ahead.” During the 
years 1925 and 1926 Canton showed in- 
creasing evidence of a new vitalizing force 
stirring the Kuomintang. The influence 
of Russian advisers was strongly reflected 
in the Government, many Communist 
methods being adopted in administrative 
practice. Likewise Russian officers were 
in charge of the Whampao Military Acad- 
emy which was organized for the training 
of young officers for the Revolutionary 
Army. Labor elements also had become 
powerfully organized and not only applied 
their “economic weapon” to Hongkong with 
tremendous effect but became an increasing 
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menace to stable local administration. Radi- 
calism pressed on to such lengths that re- 
action inevitably followed and resulted in 
splitting up the Kuomintang into “Left,” 
“Center,” and “Right” groups. The Right 
wing withdrew from activity, and the 
struggle for party control between the Left 
and Center began, leading two years later 
to a complete disruption of the Kuomintang 
and the “Purification Movement” against 
the Communists. 

In March, 1925, came the death of Sun 
Yat-sen in Peking where he had gone to 
attend a Reorganization Conference which 
had appeared to give some promise for 
national unification. The effect upon the 
party of the passing of Dr. Sun was incal- 
culable. During his life he had been a 
visionary with many practical faults; in 
death he became the ideal revolutionary 
hero and immortal spiritual leader. His 
spirit was enshrined in the hearts of mul- 
titudes who had never given allegiance to 
him or the party before. His doctrines 


assumed a sacredness which gave them the 
character of an indisputable guide on all 
matters of party principle, and his will 
became a holy document which inspired 


fervent devotion to the cause to which he 
had given forty sacrificial years. 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S CAMPAIGN 


In the Summer of 1926, under the leader- 
ship of General Chiang Kai-shek, began 
the Nationalist military campaign which 
was to bring all China under the control of 
the Kuomintang. With marvelous rapidity 
the movement swept everything before it, 
and in a few months it had reached the 
Wu-Han cities in the Yangtze Valley. The 
Nationalist Government, as an instrument 
of the party,.was moved from Canton to 
Hankow, and efforts were made to establish 
civil administration by the Kuomintang in 
the newly conquered areas. While General 
Chiang, who was one of the chief repre- 
sentatives of the Center wing, was direct- 
ing the military campaign, civil affairs 
were coming more and more under the con- 
trol of Left wing leadership. Furthermore, 
the Communist group was wielding a tre- 
mendous influence and converting the new 
Government into an instrument of radi- 
calism. By the time the military campaign, 
which employed propaganda no less than 


arms, had been extended eastward to 
Shanghai, the rift in the Kuomintang had 
become virtually irreparable. Then came 
the capture of Nanking and with it the 
“Nanking Incident.” Undoubtedly the vio- 
lent attack upon foreign life and property, 
which called forth the bombardment by for- 
eign vessels, was intended in the main to 
discredit General Chiang and the moderate 
group, and thus to place the extreme Left 
into a position of strategic advantage. The 
effect proved to be very different, for it 
roused the people to the dangers of radi- 
calism and caused a positive swing of opin- 
ion toward moderation. Furthermore, it led 
to the discovery by party leaders that the 
Communist group was intriguing to under- 
mine the Kuomintang and to secure com- 
plete control of its organization. Thus the 
program for the Chinese Communist Party 
as framed by the Third International con- 
tained among others these two striking 
provisions: (a) A new leadership is to be 
created within the Kuomintang consisting 
entirely of Communist Party members; the 
Left Wing of the Kuomintang is to be 
eliminated; (b) The Kuomintang organiza- 
tion is to be reconstructed along more radi- 
cal lines, so that in due course, the Kuo- 
mintang as a party disappears and the 
Communist Party in China takes its place. 
(See China Year Book 1928, p. 1,371). 
The break that followed threatened to 
throw the Kuomintang into a state of total 
disruption. General Chiang set up a mili- 
tary Government at Nanking in opposition 
to the Nationalist governing group at Han- 
kow and launched a vigorous attack against 
all Communist elements. This step brought 
him the support of the more conservative 
business groups, upon whose financial re- 
source depended the continued progress of 
the military campaign. Kuomintang leaders, 
such as Wang Ching Wei, T. V. Soong and 
Sun Fo, realizing the urgency of a united 
front in order to conserve the gains of the 
revolution and continue the northward ad- 
vance, soon sought to effect a workable 
compromise. It was officially decided in 
high party circles that the time had come 
to get rid of Borodin and other Russian 
aids and advisers, and that it was necessary 
to launch a “Purification of the Party 
Movement.” Manifestos were issued ex- 
plaining that party principles as determined 
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by Sun Yat-sen were not compatible with 
Marxism. Communists were expelled as 
enemies of the Kuomintang and many who 
continued to be active suffered execution. 
A Communist uprising in Canton, in which 
Russian consular officers were implicated, 
led to a complete diplomatic break between 
the Nationalist Government and Soviet 
Russia. 

Before passing, it is important to note 
that the Russian contributions to the Kuo- 
mintang and the Nationalist movement were 
undoubtedly very great; they supplemented 
Chinese strength and amended traditional 
weaknesses. Among the most important are 
“the power of organization, leadership, the 
training of a large group of indispensable 
secondary leaders, the furnishing of definite 
objectives, the formulation of these objec- 
tives into catchwords which might appeal 
to the masses, and a technique for arousing 
mass enthusiasm and antagonism.” 


ANTI-COMMUNIST POLICY 


In December, 1927, the Kuomintang was 
probably at its lowest ebb since its reorgan- 
ization in 1924. Hence the Fourth Plenary 
Session held in Shanghai on Dec. 5, 1927, 


proved of unusual significance. Measures 
were considered to solidify the Kuomintang 
and to retrieve the position of the National- 
ist Government. A definite anti-Communist 
policy was formulated and proclaimed. It 
was also decided that an exact connotation 
of the “Sheng-min” (People’s Livelihood) 
principle was to be given and publicly an- 
nounced by the party in order clearly to dif- 
ferentiate it from Communism. 

Gradually a semblance of unity among 
Kuomintang leaders was again achieved. 
Several withdrew from activity for a time, 
and others, including Madame Sun Yat-sen, 
have not yet returned. Her withdrawal was 
made in protest against the new attitude and 
practice of curbing the labor and peasant 
organization; this she maintained was a vio- 
lation of her husband’s principle that the 
revolution should have its basis in the com- 
mon people. In the interests of unity of prin- 
ciple an entire reregistration of party mem- 
bership was carried out. The general com- 
plexion of the Kuomintang has from this 
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time on manifested a definite swing toward 
the “Right.” The seat of government having 
been established at Nanking, every effort 
was ‘made to consolidate the position of the 
party in the nine provinces which were under 
their control. In the early Spring of 1928 ef- 
forts were renewed to carry the conquest to 
the North and bring all China Proper within 
the scope of the revolution. By the aid of 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang and General Yen 
Hsi-shan of the Northwest provinces, who 
had allied themselves with the Nationalist 
armies, victory was practically assured. 
Chang Tso-lin, the powerful Manchurian 
war lord of the North, held out until mid- 
Summer before yielding up the ancient capi- 
tal. Then the Kuomintang revolutionary 
banners with the blue sky and rising sun 
were triumphantly unfurled in Peking, the 
City of the Emperors. The first stage of the 
“People’s Revolution,” the military conquest, 
was an accomplished fact, and the second 
and more difficult stage of practical recon- 
struction was at hand. 

The Kuomintang is without doubt the 
most promising political force in China to- 
day. This brief survey of its development 
may be an aid toward the understanding of 
its position and appreciation of its vitality. 
As Mr. Millard has well said, “The strength 
of the Kuomintang has never been in arms 
and cannot be estimated in military terms. 
It has developed so far by the force of an 
idea: the concept that China can be regener- 
ated and united by the Chinese themselves, 
that civil authority should be supreme, that 
the welfare of the people is the first duty 
of the State, and that foreign infringements 
of China’s sovereignty shall be removed.” 

HANGCHOW, CHINA, Sept. 26, 1928. 

[Since the above article was written, the 
Chinese revolution has made further prog- 
ress. The Kuomintang has established itself 
as virtually the Government of China by set- 
ting up a new system of administration 
under the direct control of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the party and by elect- 
ing General Chiang Kai-shek, Chairman of 
the new State Council, to the position of 
President of the Government. For further 
information, see Professor Harold S. Quig- 
ley’s monthly articles in recent numbers of 
CURRENT HISTORY. ] 





RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


The World’s Largest Telescope 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpITorR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


HE new telescope, 200 inches in diam- 
eter and with a mirror nearly 17 feet 
across, which will soon be under con- 
struction, will be double the size and have 
four times the light-gathering power of 
the reflector on Mount Wilson, California, 
at present the largest in the world. A half 
billion stars that cannot now be seen by 
any telescope will be revealed. Funds for 
this telescope, which will cost, millions of 
dollars, will be provided by the Interna- 
tional Education Board, which administers 
Rockefeller benefactions, and the new in- 
strument will be under the control of the 
California Institute of Technology, work- 
ing in close association with the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory. A California mountain 
will be selected as the site for the new 
telescope—probably Mount Wilson or a 
near-by peak. 
Leading physicists and engineers, as well 
as astronomers and instrument makers, will 


collaborate in the design. When the tele- 
scope is completed it will be used to extend 


present researches in spectrum photog- 
raphy of the stars, direct photography of 
very faint celestial objects, investigation 
of the nature of the spiral nebulae or “is- 
land universes” beyond the Milky Way, and 
in radiometry, or the measurement of the 
heat from the stars. By making special 
study of the various instruments and meth- 
ods to be used in conjunction with the new 
telescope for these and other purposes, 
and by obtaining the cooperation of the 
ablest authorities, the designers expect 
greatly to increase the efficiency of the 
telescope. 

The successful construction of this new 
telescope will be due chiefly to the efforts of 
Dr. George Ellery Hale, one of America’s 
leading scientists. Dr. Hale began as an 
amateur astronomer with a little observa- 
tory of his own in Chicago. Then he 
started the famous Yerkes Observatory of 
the University of Chicago. When the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington decided to 
build a great observatory in California Dr. 
Hale was placed in charge. During the war 


he was one of the chief figures in organiz- 
ing the country’s scientists in support of the 
nation. He is now chairman of the Observa- 
tory Council of the California Institute, un- 
der whose supervision the new instrument 
will be constructed. 

Problems in the construction of the giant 
telescope are explained by Dr. Hale as fol- 
lows: “The equatorial mounting of the 
telescope will be designed by a group of ex- 
perts, including Dr. J. A. Anderson, Dr. 
Francis G, Pease and other members of the 
staff of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
working in conjunction with several emi- 
nent engineers, opticians and physicists. It 
is the great mirror, nearly 17 feet in diam- 
eter, double that of the largest that has 
yet been made, that will offer the most 
difficulty. We expect to make it out of 
fused quartz, and are much pleased by the 
cordial and generous offer of cooperation 
received from President Gerard Swope of 
the General Electric Company and Dr. 
Elihu Thomson, director of the Thomson 
Research Laboratory of this company at 
West Lynn, Mass. Dr. Thomson is deeply 
interested in the problem, and has already 
succeeded in making quartz disks of con- 
siderable size. His method is to cast a 
quartz disk full of fine bubbles and to fuse 
a layer of very pure quartz, free from 
bubbles, on the surface, in which to grind 
the proper dish-shaped figure. Such a 
mirror behaves as well as a perfectly solid 
one and has the advantage of being lighter. 
The great advantage of quartz is that it 
changes its form so slightly with tempera- 
ture. With the 100-inch telescope now at 
Mount Wilson we must always be careful 
to avoid exposing the glass mirror to the 
heat of the day, and some changes often 
occur because of differences in tempera- 
ture at night. With a quartz mirror the 
effect of temperature is too slight to give 
any trouble. We feel confident that by 
the time we are ready for the mirror Dr. 
Thomson will have succeeded in making a 
quartz disk of the requisite size. Pyrex 
glass, which is much better than ordinary 
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glass, but not equal to quartz, might be 
used as a substitute if necessary.” 

About a half billion stars that cannot 
now be seen or photographed with any tele- 
scope, as well as thousands of inconceiv- 
ably remote nebulae, will be within the 
reach of astronomers when the new 200- 
inch telescope is completed. But astron- 
omers are not interested merely in great 
numbers, and that alone would not justify 
the millions of dollars that will be spent 
on the great instrument. The closer and 
brighter things that will be seen better 
particularly interest the astronomer and 
will occupy most of the attention of the 
new telescope. Even some of these would 
have been thought impossibly distant only 
a few years ago. For instance, there are 
the spiral nebulae. Thousands of them 
have been observed in the sky, all with the 
characteristic spiral structure more or less 
evident. For years their nature was sub- 
ject of dispute until Dr, Edwin P. Hubble 
of the Mount Wilson Observatory, with 
photographs made with the 100-inch tele- 
scope, definitely showed what they are. 
His photographs revealed the individual 


stars of which they are constituted. They 
showed that these nebulae are systems of 


stars like that of which the Milky Way 
and all the stars that we can see, includ- 
ing the sun, are part. Dr. Hubble also 
measured the distances of two of these 
nebulae and showed that they are inde- 
pendent systems of this kind—far beyond 
the limits of our own. These are known 
to astronomers as Messier 31 and Messier 
33, after their numbers in one of the first 
catalogues of such objects. 

Two spiral nebulae, out of the thousands 
that are shown, do not form a very large 
proportion, although there is plenty of evi- 
dence that the two studied are rather typi- 
cal of the group. Astronomers have been 
anxious to observe more nebulae, and they 
also wish to observe the two even better. The 
200-inch telescope will do this. Perhaps a 
half dozen or so nebulae that’ now appear 
as continuous areas of light will be resolved 
into their constituent stars. If this is done 
their distance can be measured. Some dis- 
tant spiral nebulae, now invisible, undoubt- 
edly will come into view. The furthest 
now within reach of the 100-inch are 
something like 840 million million million 
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miles away—so far that their light takes 
140 million: years to reach us. With the 
new telescope thousands beyond will be visi- 
ble, the furthest of them being nearly 5,000 
million million million, or five sextillion, 
miles from us. And when they are seen 
the light exposing the photographic plates 
will have been on its way for a thousand 
million years—since a time long before man 
appeared on the earth, and when the planet 
itself was still young. 

Though perhaps the most sensational 
work of the new telescope, the obser- 
vations of the spiral nebulae will not con- 
stitute the only work of the instrument. 
Most of our present-day knowledge of stars 
has come from study of their spectra, ob- 
tained when their light is broken up into 
the constituent colors. The light from a 
star that would fall on a single point of 
the photographic plate must be spread out 
in making a spectrum photograph. There- 
fore, it is not possible to make such studies 
of many stars that can now easily be seen 
directly. The new telescope will permit 
of far more powerful spectroscopes than 
any that can now be brought to bear on 
the stars. 

Another field for the 200-inch telescope 
will be in the members of the solar system. 
As it is planned to make the mirror of 
quartz, which will not expand distortingly 
under the sun’s rays, it will be possible to 
use it for observation of the sun. The 
planets will be brought almost to within 
hailing distance, and some of the present- 
day mysteries concerning Mars, Jupiter and 
the other planets may be solved. 

In deciding on a telescope with a mirror 
200 inches in diameter the astronomers are 
taking the greatest step in size since Sir 
Isaac Newton invented the reflecting tele- 
scope. It was in 1672 that, in order to 
overcome the defects that were then in- 
herent in refracting telescopes, in which 
the light rays were brought to a focus by 
a glass lens, he made the first reflector. 
Here a dish-shaped mirror reflected the 
rays back toward the object and at the 
same time brought them to a focus. A 
second and flat mirror reflected the rays 
to the side, where the observer could see 
the image without getting his head in the 
way. Newton’s original reflector, with a 
mirror only two inches in diameter, is still 
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in the possession of the Royal Society in Lon- 
don. In 1723 the astronomer Hadley showed 
the proper curves that should be given to 
the mirror to give the best images, and 
from then onward large reflectors became 
possible. Before 1800 Sir William Herschel 
began to make large reflecting telescopes, 
finally building one with a mirror 48 inches 
across. Then an Irish nobleman, the Earl 
of Rosse, began to make them, and actually 
made one about 1845 with a 60-inch mirror, 
which was only exceeded in size in 1919, 
at the time the 72-inch at Victoria, B. C., 
was completed. Long before this, however, 
smaller instruments had passed the Earl 
of Rosse’s in quality of performance. A 
60-inch, of the very finest construction, had 
been completed at Mount Wilson in 1906 
and is still in regular use. Then came the 
100-inch. Delayed by the war this was 
finished in 1920. And now the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory will cooperate with the 
California Institute in building the 200- 
inch, and in a few years the biggest step 
of all will have been taken. 


“SOLID” PHOTOGRAPHS 


A new camera that takes “solid” photo- 
graphs has been recently demonstrated. In 
addition to the stereoscopic effect, different 
sides of the object are shown, depending on 
which way one looks at the picture. Dr. 
Herbert E. Ives, under whose auspices tele- 
vision was developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, designed the new camera. 
The pictures made with it are called “paral- 
lax panaramograms.” They differ from the 
double stereoscopic pictures, used in the 
old-fashioned twin-lens hand stereoscope, 
because no optical aid is required between 
the eye and the picture. Also, the old-style 
stereograms only show the subject as it 
would appear to a pair of eyes in one posi- 
tion. With a panaramogram of a person’s 
head, for instance, if one looks at it from 
directly in front, he sees a full view of the 
face. If the picture is looked at from the 
side, one side of the face is seen. It is in 
full stereoscopic relief all the time. 

The pictures are a modification of an in- 
vention of Frederic E. Ives, Dr. Ives’s 
father, pioneer in the invention of the half- 
tone process of reproducing photographs. 
With this parallax stereogram, as it was 
called, two pictures were taken with two 


cameras separated by the distance separat- 
ing the average pair of eyes. These were 
then combined on a glass transparency, so 
that the picture consists of fine vertical 
strips, about 200 to the inch. One strip 
shows part of the picture seen by the left 
eye, the one next to it that of the right eye, 
then the left eye picture again, and so on. 
Another glass is firmly mounted a short 
distance in front of the picture and on it 
are alternate clear and opaque vertical 
strips the same width as those of the pic- 
ture. When the stereogram is held at arm’s 
length and viewed against a light, the right 
eye sees only the strips of the picture made 
with the right-hand camera. Those of the 
left-hand picture are covered by the dark 
strips. But for the left eye the case is 
reversed. It sees only the left-hand pic- 
ture, and the right hand one is covered. 
Thus the two views are combined, and the 
picture is seen in stereoscopic relief. 

In the new method, which is the inven- 
tion of Dr. C. W. Kanolt, formerly of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, al- 
though Dr. Ives designed the camera that 
makes them, the picture is made from dif- 
ferent angles. The Ives camera moves 
along a track in front of the subject during 
the exposure, so that the centre of the sub- 
ject is always on line with the centre of 
the plate and the centre of the lens. Just 
in front of the plate is a glass grating of 
alternate vertical light and dark strips, but 
the clear spaces are only one-tenth the 
width of the dark ones. The finished pic- 
ture consists of strips, but one part of each 
strip shows the picture from one angle, 
while another part shows it from another 
angle. A similar grating is placed over 
the finished transparency, and so no matter 
what angle the picture is viewed from the 
proper picture appears. So far there seems 
no practicable way of applying the method 
to motion pictures. 


THE NOBEL PRIZE IN MEDICINE 


Professor Charles Nicolle, to whom the 
Nobel Prize in medicine for 1928 has been 
awarded in recognition of his work in 
typhus fever, made his first discoveries 
relating to the disease in 1909. At that 
time he was a surgeon in the French Army, 
stationed at Algiers. Now he is director 
of the Pasteur Institute of Tunis. 












Aerial Events 





of the Month 


Development of Air Activities by Federal Departments—Aeronautical Expositions—_ 


nautical expositions and in aerial re- 
ports which have given the nation an 
opportunity to realize recent developments in 
aeronautics. Both the President’s message 
to Congress on Dec. 4 and his statement on 
the budget on Dec. 5, referred to the pres- 
ent status of the United States Government 
in the aerial field. On Dec. 5 Mr. Coolidge 
said: 


The air interests of the Government are 
developing: in a most satisfactory manner. 

* * Itis a fair assumption that at the end 
of 1931 the navy. will have a well-balanced 
fleet of 1,000 airplanes, while at the end 
of 1932 the army will be in possession of 
1,800 planes | in proper proportion as to 
types. * * 

The expansion of air activities, however, 
is by no means confined to the army and 
navy. The Department of Commerce, the 
Coast Guard and the Department of Agri- 
culture are playing their parts in the de- 
veloping air program as is the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics. While 
the Postoffice Department definitely retired 
from the business of carrying mails in 1928, 
there is provided for 1930 for contract air 


a past month has been rich in aero- 


mail service in the United States the sum” 


of $14,300,000 and $4, 000, 000 additional for 
foreign air mail. * * 

These estimates carry $6,427,260 for the 
Department of Commerce to carry on its 
important task in connection with commer- 
cial aviation. This estimate contemplates, 
among other items, the construction of 4,000 
additional miles of lighted airways. There 
is provision in these estimates of $582,500 
for the Department of Agriculture for ob- 
taining weather predictions, fighting the 
boll weevil and for forest patrol. The total 
contemplated for all these purposes, direct 
and indirect, in 1930 is $140,631,824. 


The annual report of the Department of 
Commerce for the aeronautics branch was 
made public on Nov. 20, in connection with 
which Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics William P. MacCracken said: 

Commercial aeronautics has entered into 
the business world and, without subsidy, it 
has become an integral part of American 
business and transportation. * * * In air 

‘transport service alone there has been an 
unprecedented increase. By comparison 
with a scheduled route mileage of 8,396, 
which was the total one year ago, the trans- 
port companies now operate routes covering 
11,191 miles, over which their planes fly a 
daily mileage of 27,817. Eighty-eight cities 
are now directly served by these routes with 
a total trading area population of 80,000,000. 
On several of the routes passenger service 


The Future of the Zeppelin. 


Guatemala, within two more flights of Bo- 
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was inaugurated during the year and prepa- 
rations are now being made to include it 


on various others. * * * 

But scheduled air transport service, which 
is the foundation of commercial aeronautics, 
is only one-tenth of all civil flight in the 
United States. The remainder is made up 
of miscellaneous operations, such as student 
instruction, passenger or sightseeing flights, 
scenic tours, aerial advertising, crop dusting 
and spraying, messenger service and many 
other uses, including private flying for both 
business and pleasure. 


In this class of flying there has been a 
tremendous increase. It is conservatively es- 
timated that a total of 30,000,000 miles were 
flown during the year 1927, an increase of 
12,000,000 miles over the preceding year. 
Student instruction alone has taken on un- 
usual proportions and is taxing training fa- 
cilities to the limit. It is also presenting a 
problem in the matter of adequate control of 
such facilities. 

The International Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion, the first to be held in the United 
States, was opened on Dec. 1 in the Colis- 
seum in Chicago, where for nine days every 
kind of aircraft and aircraft accessories 
were exhibited. Eighty-two planes were en- 
tered in the exhibit, the English DeHaviland 
Moth, Lady Heath’s type of monoplane, be- 
ing the only foreign plane. On Dec. 12 the 
International Civil Aeronautics Conference 
opened in Washington as part of the na- 
tional celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Wright brothers’ original 
airplane flight at Kitty Hawk. The foreign 
aviation experts attended the Chicago expo- 
sition on Dec. 5, and from there went to 
the Washington conference; delegates from 
forty foreign nations were invited to par- 
ticipate, and at least thirty-four of the na- 
tions sent aviation experts. Orville Wright 
was named a guest of honor at the confer- 
ence. 

Lieutenant Mendez, in his seaplane, the 
Ricaurte, on Nov. 23 started on his long 
flight from New York to Bogota, Colombia, 
planning to make the trip in five hops, of 
one day each. His first day’s flight landed 
him at Jacksonville, Fla., where he was 
delayed for a day because of a damaged 
pontoon. His second day’s flight took him 
to Havana, Cuba. On Nov. 29 he was in 
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gota; on Dec. 1, with only one short flight 
ahead of him, Lieutenant Mendez’s plane 
took a nose-dive into the sea as it was land- 
ing at France Field, Colon, in the Panama 
Canal Zone; the aviator and his mechanic 
were rescued by the United States Marines 
but the Ricaurte’s trip to Bogota remained 
uncompleted. 

Art Goebel’s attempt to establish another 
transcontinental record was foiled before it 
began because of a forced landing on his 
way from Scott Field, Ill., to New York. 
Leonardo Flo, on Nov. 26, started from 
Walkerville, Ont., in an attempt to make 
a non-stop flight from Canada to Cuba, but 
he too failed, because taking too great pre- 
cautions against the dangers of sleep, he 
was overcome by sleep-scaring capsules and 
forced to land near Key West, Fla. 

A huge passenger plane which was tak- 
ing part in the Brazilian festivities of wel- 
come to the great “pioneer of the air,” 
Senhor Santos-Dumont, on Dec. 3 crashed 
into the bay of Rio de Janeiro, killing the 
fourteen people who were in it. 

The ships of the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, which had stopped to refuel, to reload 
supplies and to take the commander on 
board, on Dec. 2 set sail from Dunedin, New 
Zealand, on the final stretch toward their 
Antarctic base. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ZEPPELIN 


While the Graf Zeppelin, the world’s 
largest airship, dwarfs her sister, the Los 
Angeles, American designers and enthu- 
siasts are looking forward to 1931 when the 
all-American ZRS-4, nearly twice the ca- 
pacity of the Graf Zeppelin, will take the 
air. A little less than a year later the 
ZRS-5, a sister ship from the same mold, 
will be produced here in America by the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation as the re- 
sult of a contract signed by the United 
States Navy just a few days before the 
Graf Zeppelin left Germany for its trans- 
atlantic round trip. Even earlier, the Graf 
Zeppelin’s world title will be challenged, 
for in England two airships, both 5,000,000 
cubic feet in capacity, are nearing comple- 
tion. They are John Bull’s bid for suprem- 
acy in the air lanes as well as on the sea’s 
surface. America may expect visits from the 
R-100 and R-101 in the Spring, although they 
may first be flight-tested on the air routes 


to Egypt, India and Australia for which 
they were designed. 

Not discounting the achievements of the 
Graf Zeppelin’s flight, airship experts note 
that the new German airship is an enlarged 
edition of the ZR-3, now the Los Angeles, 
which four years ago made the transat- 
lantic crossing from Friedrichshafen to 
Lakehurst on its way to join the United 
States Navy. The Graf Zeppelin is 771 
feet long instead of 658 feet. The diameter 
of the Graf Zeppelin is only ten feet greater 
than that of the Los Angeles. Both have 
five engines and their external appearances 
are similar. The principal difference in the 
interior is accommodation for the gas fuel 
ballonets at the bottom of the large envelope 
and an extra corridor or “cat walk” run- 
ning the length of the ship. 

The new navy airships when completed 
will be only fourteen feet longer than the 
Graf Zeppelin, but they will be 182.9 feet 
in diameter and hold 6,500,000 cubic feet, 
compared with the Graf Zeppelin’s 3,708,000 
cubic feet. The American ships will incor- 
porate some new design factors that prom- 
ise to make them unique. ; 

Owing to the use of inert helium instead 
of explosive hydrogen for inflation, it will 
be possible to place the eight engines inside 
the hull. Engine specifications have not 
been announced, but it is considered prob- 
able that gasoline will be abandoned for 
heavy oil fuel. The internal engines will 
allow the ship to slip through the air with 
less resistance and there will be less danger 
of the engines being torn off in a severe 
storm. A complete airplane hanger will 
be housed within the hull from which five 
airplanes can be launched from a trapeze, 
like performers at a circus. The frame 
work of the new airships will have a 
strength unequaled in any other design. It 
will be made of duralumin, because of its 
lightness. 

On Dec. 10, the Aerial League of America 
acquired over 2,000 acres of land outside 
of Washington, D. C., to be made into an 
air junction for the United States capital. 
The use of this land, which was formerly 
part of George Washington’s Mount Vernon 
Estate, for an airport, has been offered to 
the Government and to the District of Co- 
lumbia free of charge, and no support or 
aid from these two sources is expected. 












The Dispute Between Bolivia and 
Paraguay 






By N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


armed forces of Bolivia and Paraguay 
in the disputed territory of Chaco 
Boreal could hardly have been staged at a 
more interesting time. A more opportune 
time in which to give the countries involved, 
their problems, and the agencies which 
might be called upon to settle the contro- 
versy amicably, a greater amount of pub- 
licity could hardly have been chosen. The 
whole world, the old and the new, had its 
eyes focused upon the United States Senate 
and its handling of the Paris Peace Pact, 
to which so many of them were a party, in 
an effort to renounce war. The Conference 
on Arbitration and Conciliation, too, was 
about to convene in Washington, a gather- 
ing in which all the Pan-American repub- 
lics, except Argentina, were officially rep- 
resented. And then, suddenly, as if the whole 
thing had fallen from clear skies, came the 
news that the armed forces of Bolivia and 
Paraguay had clashed on the Chaco Bo- 
real frontier, and that diplomatic rela- 
tions between these two countries had been 
severed, 

The precise territory in dispute is that 
which is called Chaco Boreal, a part of the 
Gran Chaco. It is a V-shaped stretch of 
territory about 100,000 square miles in ex- 
tent, lying between the 21st and the 25th 
parallels of south latitude, and the 60th 
and 57th meridian of west longitude, be- 
tween the Paraguay and Pilcomayo Rivers. 
The two countries base their claims to this 
territory on two distinct principles, of which 
Paraguay holds to the older, universally 
accepted in the sixteenth century, that the 
country which discovered the mouth of a 
river thereby became the owner of all the 
territory drained by that stream. Spain 
through the discovery of Juan de Solis in 
1515, and Sebastian Cabot in 1925, laid claim 
to the territory drained by the Rio de la 
Plata, taken possession of by them in her 
name. Through the work of Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca in 1540, of Irala in 1542, 


‘T= open clash on Dec. 8 between the 
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of Manso in 1556, and others, Spain ex- 
plored and colonized many of the more im- 
portant parts of this whole Rio de la Plata 
basin. 

The most important of the cities founded 
in the sixteenth century was Asuncién, 
founded in 1536. This city is, in many re- 
spects, therefore, the mother city of this 
region of Paraguay and Eastern Bolivia. 
It was from Asuncién and through the in- 
fluence of that city that the natives of the 
Guarani stocks were civilized. It is for 
these reasons that the Paraguayans prefer 
to go back to this first principle in their 
claim to the territory rather than to that 
on which the Bolivians base their claim. 
The Bolivians maintain that there is no 
need of going back to such ancient princi- 
ples and practices. They desire to go back 
only to the arrangement of 1810, known as 
the utipossidetis of that year. This is a 
very well-known and a very well-established 
arrangement in the history of South Amer- 
ica, through which it was agreed by the peo- 
ple formerly inhabitants of the several dif- 
ferent governmental divisions of the Indies 
that upon attainment of political indepen- 
dence the boundaries of the newly created 
States should follow the divisional lines es- 
tablished by Spain in her efforts to govern 
her colonies in the Americas. This meant 
that the new States should follow such 
of the administrative lines as delimited 
viceroyalties, captaincies general, audi- 
encias, and governments, as were in 
legal force in 1810. On the overthrow 
of the viceroyalty of Peru, 1822, the 
two territories of the Audiencias of Los 
Reyes and El Cuzco were united to form 
the Republic of Peru. The territory of the 
Audiencia of Charcas was made into the 
Republic of Bolivia. The Audiencia of 
Buenos Aires was made into the States of 
Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. The 
old boundary of the Audiencia of Charceas 
extended to those parts of the Pilecomayo 
and the Paraguay Rivers which the Bolivi- 
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ans claim form part 
“of the boundary of 
the Chaco Boreal, 
the territory in dis- 
pute between them 
and the Paraguay- 
ans. This, then, is 
in accordance with 
their contention 
that the utipossides- 
tis juri of 1810 
should be taken as 
the point from which 
to begin in any ef- 
fort to settle boun- 
dary disputes in 
South America. 

The two countries, 
after carrying on ne- 
gotiations for some 
time, finally came to 
an agreement to ac- 
cept the offer made 
by Argentina to send 
plenipotentiaries for 
a commission to sit 
in Buenos Aires and 
in which she was to 
have an_ observer. 
This commission was 
duly formed as pro- 
vided by this agree- 
ment, known as the 
Diaz Leén Protocol, 
of April 22, 1927, and began its sessions 
in an atmosphere of optimism. Differences 
soon arose over the interpretation of the 
Protocol, and by the beginning of last 
December an impasse had been reached. 
An adjournment of several months was 
taken. In April of this year, the sessions 
‘were resumed and continued intermittently 
until the clash in Chaco Boreal, which has 
led to the present trouble. 

The sudden turn in the dispute came as 
a distinct surprise, creating an impression 
of profound concern for the peace of South 
America. Warlike preparations have been 
made by the two governments, the patriotic 
enthusiasm running high in both countries. 
Both continue to charge the other with 
acts of aggression, and both contend that 
a moral wrong has been committed against 
them, a wrong which can be atoned for 
only by a moral reparation. The peoples 
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MAP OF THE BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


The heavily cross-ruled section is the disputed area. 
try claimed the territory of the other 


Each coun- 


of both countries are reported to have for- 
gotten all class and political distinction, . 
and to be offering their services to the 
government. The national legislature in 
each country has voted government support 
by overwhelming majorities. The feeling in 
Bolivia is especially keen; and it is very 
generally felt that she is really desirous of 
war. She is much the larger country, being 
about three times the size of her opponent, 
and has a population fully twice as large 
as Paraguay. The position of Bolivia 
largely accounts for her present agitation. 
She played her cards particularly badly in 
the War of the Pacific, 1879-1884, losing 
her frontage on the Pacific. The Award of 
President Coolidge in 1924 in the Tacna- 
Arica controversy blasted what little hope 
she might have entertained for a frontage 
on that ocean. Her position between 1884 
and 1928 was not unlike that of the United 
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States prior to the acquisition of Louisiana. 
Bolivia feels that her very existence de- 
pends upon an outlet to the sea. And she 
believes that a movement which would se- 
cure for her such an outlet ought to have 
the support of all who believe in the right 
of a people to a fair chance ‘of develop- 
ment. Her only hope since 1924 has lain 
in securing from Paraguay a recognition 
of her rights in the Chaco Boreal, and 
thereby allowing her a frontage on the 
Atlantic. The statements made in the press 
that Bolivia and Paraguay are both land- 
locked is not true. Paraguay has a front- 
age on the Atlantic, for the Rio de la Plata 
is deep enough and large enough for the 
navigation of goodly sized ocean-going ves- 
sels up to Asuncién, the capital, and even 
some distance beyond that city. By having 
her rights to the boundary from the twenty- 
first to the twenty-fifth parallel south lati- 
tude along the middle of the Paraguay 
River recognized Bolivia would get a front- 
age on the sea. 

The challenge which Bolivia and Para- 
guay have flung at the agencies which hope 
to preserve peace is definite and pressing. 
By the Gondra Convention, adoptel at the 
Pan-American Conference of Santiago de 
Chile in 1923, two permanent commissions 
were to be created whose duty it was to 
be to try to prevent any resort to arms in 
the settlement of disputes such as that be- 
tween these two republics. One of these 
commissions was to have its location at 
Montevideo, the other at Washington. The 
commission at Montevideo had been estab- 
lished, and it began at once endeavors to 
bring about an amicable settlement of the 
Chaco Boreal incident. The other was es- 
tablished by the Washington Pan-American 
Conference on Dec. 10. The members, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Kellogg as chairman of the 
Conference, are Dr. Maurtua, Chairman; 
Dr. Ferrera, Dr, Rosabarren, Dr. Amaral 

‘and Mr. Hughes. 

The League of Nations Council acted, 
in the same direction. M. Briand, acting 
president of the Council, sent a cablegram 
to each of the two countries expressing the 
Council’s full conviction that the incident 
would not be allowed to become serious, 

Chile has offered her good offices, and 
has declared that she would remain neutral 
in case of war between the two republics. 
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Bolivia’s reply to these overtures is that 
the time for arbitration has passed, and 
that since her grievance is not -of a juridi- 
cal nature, a moral reparation on the part 
of Paraguay is the only thing that will 
satisfy her. It cannot be said that Para- 
guay has evinced any very great desire 
for arbitration. Both of them have with- 
drawn from the Washington Conference 
and from the Montevideo and the Washing- 
ton Commissions, though on Dec. 12 it was 
reported that President Siles of Bolivia had 
directed the Bolivian minister to Washing- 
ton to resume his place in the Conference. 

The League of Nations does not move 
for fear of offending the non-members of 
the League in the Americas. All it does is 
to send a vague suggestion that the dis- 
pute can be settled amicably. not even offer- 
ing the use of its agencies for that purpose. 
Messrs. Chamberlain, Briand and Strese- 
mann are even boasting of the fact that it 
is not the business of the League to go 
further, that Article 21 of the League Cov- 
enant forbids the League from intervening 
in regions where understandings such as 
the Monroe Doctrine are concerned; and 
that the United States must take the next 
step. The United States refrains from in- 
tervening in what it considers a very deli- 
cate diplomatic matter. A ray of hope, 
however, was seen in the meeting held on 
Dec. 13 by the special commission of five, 
appointed by the Pan-American Conference, 
and in its decision to ask the Conference 
to take definite action toward a peaceful 
settlement of the dispute. When the spe- 
cial commission met, it had before it the 
replies of both the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Governments to the committee’s earlier 
messages. On a recommendation from this 
commission, the Conference on Dec. 14 of- 
dered its good offices to Bolivia and 
Paraguay in settling the dispute. Mean- 
while, on the morning of Dec. 13, a 
note was presented at the State De- 
partment by the Chargé d’Affaires of 
Paraguay, declaring that despite “the 
peaceful sentiments of the Paraguayan 
people,” the embassy had received “official 
information” that “Bolivia is actively carry- 
ing on a considerable concentration of 
troops and war materials on the frontier, 
which makes more imminent the outbreak 
of war.” 
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presidential campaign, the country has 

cooled down, and directs whatever at- 
tention it may devote to public affairs to 
predictions of what the two houses of Con- 
gress will do between now and March 4—or 
rather, what the actual governing forces in 
Washington will enact. In the solar system 
of our National Government, though the 
two houses of Congress are the sun and 
moon in the political firmament (with some 
doubt as to which is moon and which is 
sun), the President and Cabinet are a near- 
by planetary system, with Great Jupiter in 
the White House overbalancing all the 
lesser orbs, while the Supreme Court ap- 
pears and disappears from time to time in 
a cometary fashion. Nobody familiar with 


A S usual, after the roar and dust of the 


Washington believes that the two houses 
are the sole legislative force in the govern- 
ment. 

This question of the relation between the 
legislative and executive departments does 


not bother most of the great countries in 
the world that are republics in form or 
spirit, such as France, Germany and Great 
Britain. Whatever powers in those coun- 
tries may be exercised by a president or a 
king, the actual authority is vested in 
prime ministers and cabinets, selected out 
of and controlled by the legislative bodies, 
and in all those governing systems the most 
numerous and popular branch usually ig- 
nores the right of the smaller second branch 
to contradict its decisions. 

At the present moment this country ex- 
pects some legislation, more or less signifi- 
cant, on such important subjects as military 
defense, agricultural betterment, control of 
natural water powers, foreign shipping, en- 
forcement of prohibition and perhaps a 
tariff. We assume that any such legislation 
will be passed after due discussion by a 
majority of both houses, subject to a presi- 
dential veto. It is a commonplace of our 
textbooks on government that Federal legis- 
lation is the registry of the common action 
of the two houses of Congress. 

Consider the important subjects men- 


tioned above, and see how far at the present 
moment there is any likelihood that Con- 
gress, unaided and by virtue of the joint 
powers of the two houses, will bring about 
a series of statutes that will satisfy its own 
membership, to say nothing of the people at 
large. 

Nobody who travels through the rural 
parts of the United States, East, West, 
North and South, fails to observe the un- 
happy condition of agriculture. For many 
years there has been a drift from the old, 
thin or outworn soils to the fertile, virgin 
lands of the West, which could be had for 
little other outlay than the brawn of the 
farmers who broke up new land. At present 
there are no more rich, uneccupied lands 
within convenient reach of markets. No 
legislation of Congress will provide 160 acres 
of prairie soil gratis or for $1.25 an acre. 
Furthermore, the introduction of machinery 
on a large scale has immensely altered the 
methods of farming and makes it difficult 
to farm even good land in small parcels. 
Good roads have added immensely to the 
accessibility of farms; but good roads in 
rural regions are paid for by the farmers. 
When, as happens in some places, the taxes 
are 15 per cent of the assessed value, the 
most skillful Congressional agriculturist 
finds it hard to frame a bill that will at the 
same time satisfy Congress and satisfy the 
farmer. In the last election the Western 
farm vote, as well as considerable Southern 
farm vote, went for Mr. Hoover with the 
expectation that as President he will help 
the farmer out of his plight. 

On the question of military preparation 
and defense, the division of opinion in Con- 
gress and out of doors is also to a consider- 
able degree a sectional matter. It is notori- 
ous that the seaboard States, particularly 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, are much 
more interested in defense, both military 
and naval, than the interior. It is clear that 
the country as a whole does not remember 
what it cost in men and material in 1898 to 
go to war with Spain, when an expedition- 
ary force of 35,000 men could not be organ- 
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ized out of the then existing army. The 
country has forgotten that, instead of 
1,000,000 men between sunrise and sunset,” 
it took more than a year after the declara- 
tion of war in 1917 to start the first hun- 
dred thousand overseas. On the navy public 
opinion, headed by President Coolidge, seems 
to be strong in the direction of creating a 
fighting force which could stop hostile 
offensive operations against the coast, East 
and West, or against our outlying islands in 
the Caribbean and the Pacific. The country 
also insists on absolute control of the 
Panama Canal and the Nicaragua Canal 
route. In general, Congress is very slow to 
authorize a costly navy, but there are 
forces, both in the White House and the 
country at large, which seem likely to over- 
come that resistance. 

This whole subject of national defense is 
complicated by the astonishing speed of 
development in army and navy aircraft. 
Until recently there was no reason to fear 
invasion by air across either the Atlantic 
or the Pacific; but with the enormous air- 
plane carriers now afloat, some British, 
some American, it seems feasible for an 
enemy to launch a fleet of airships against 
Boston or New York or Washington. The 
recent air manoeuvres over London and 
Paris proved that a force of defending air- 
ships, ten times as numerous, could not in- 
sure protection against the most frightful 
damage to American cities. At the present 
moment the only adequate defense against 
fleets of hostile airships seems to be to send 
a similar fleet simultaneously to destroy the 
cities of any enemy. 

Is Congress in this session likely to bring 
forth a revised tariff? That depends upon 
several factors difficult to estimate. No 
doubt the farmers want high duties on im- 
ports of foreign foodstuffs. At present, 
however, the bulk of such imports seems 
to be in tropical fruits and products— 
sugar, bananas, oranges and lemons. That 
. raises the question of the interest of the 
great cities in cheap and varied food. Noth- 
ing can be more logical than the insistence 
of the farmers that, if the tariff makes the 
manufacturers and their employes prosper- 
ous, a proper tariff ought to insure pros- 
perity to the farmer and to his hired hands. 

The present depression in the textile in- 
dustry suggests also that in some lines of 


manufacture more of the tariff medicine is 
wanted; and no suggestion that the New 
England mills could keep all their hands 
employed at high wages if the ladies would 
wear longer skirts seems a solution of the 
difficulty. In the history of the country 
tariffs have always been dangerously sub- 
ject to counteraction. If a new tariff 
should be passed and still large sections of 
the country should be unprosperous, what 
is the next step? The country is too large, 
its interests are too varied, the interlockings 
of business are too numerous to assure 
general prosperity through any line of leg- 
islation. 

Another question of agricultural protec- 
tion is one or the other of two forms of 
water disease—“too much” and “too little.” 
The first requires the prevention of floods 
in the Mississippi Valley. One form of 
remedy is that suggested by the peasant in 
the Black Forest in Germany, who lived at 
what was called the source of the Danube. 
When he heard that there was a flood in 
Vienna 500 miles down the river he simply 
took his spade and dug out a few turfs with 
which he dammed the rivulet Danube 
“There,” said he, “I fixed it.” There is nw 
way of preventing Mississippi floods by 
holding back the water at the sources of 
the Mississippi, because there are ten thou- 
sand sources. Once in twenty or thirty or 
fifty years rains will occur simultaneously 
in many parts of the upper basin of the 
river, and no human power can prevent a 
flood on the lower river. 

It would, of course, be cheaper for the 
United States Government to pay the dam- 
ages on such catastrophes when they occur 
than to attempt to build new channels. The 
Mississippi is a very willful and opinion- 
ated stream. It flows where it feels like it. 
It digs out concrete revetments if they 
stand in its way. It meanders and reverses 
and changes its bed without any certificate 
of probable need. Congress has shown a 
generous spirit, and the incoming President 
will doubtless exert his immense engineering 
skill upon this problem. No solution, how- 
ever, can be arrived at that is not backed 
up by experts. A poll in the present Con- 
gress on what ought to be done would be 
futile. Other elements come into play, be- 
sides section representation or party ma- 
jorities. 
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For many years Congress was little con- 
cerned over questions of diversion of 
streams, either for irrigation or for the 
creation of water power on a fall. Until 
about twenty years ago the great sources of 
power in the West were imbedded in the 
mountains, far from centres of population. 
The invention of electrical transmission of 
light and power made those remote water 
powers available. At the same time, Con- 
gress went into the business of providing 
irrigation water for land which was sold on 
time to settlers. 

The results were disappointing, although 
considerable areas are now settled under 
those laws. The question of the ownership 
of the water powers is regulated by an act 
of Congress passed under Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration, allowing their sale to 
individuals or corporations with a right to 
recapture after fifty years. Only within 
the last two years, however, has the West 
been aroused to the fact that the most 
tremendous source of water power within 
the United States is the rapid descent of 
the Colorado River through the stupendous 
Colorado gorge. The California coast is 
about 400 miles from the Colorado gorge 
across a range of mountains, but the State 
as an abutter on the Colorado River has a 
good claim to a share of its waters. The 
States higher up on the river have never 
yet been able to agree as to the rightful 
diversion of the power. Engineers seem 
divided as to the best point for a dam. 
Senators bitterly argue over the proper 
share of their States in this prodigious 
source of wealth. Here seems to be the op- 
portunity of a lifetime for a certain Cali- 
fornian now much in the public eye, a re- 
nowned engineer, a distributer of bread to 
the hungry, a master hand at reconciling 
warring interests, and at the same time the 
President of the United States to bring 
these conflicting elements into harmony. 

It ought to be easy for people so inven- 
tive and so adventurous as the Americans 
to build up a merchant marine which could 
compete with that of any country of the 
world. Ever since the World War we have 
had before Congress, from year to year, the 
question of a subsidy to American merchant 
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shipping. So far Congress has preferred, 
and the country has apparently approved 
the method of a Government fleet of mer- 
chant ships, run at a loss of millions, but 
giving employment to ships under the Amer- 
ican flag. Most of the present fleet is made 
up of ships taken over, chiefly from Ger- 
many, during or after the World War. 

Naturally, the principle of ship subsidy, 
in so far as it involves the payment of 
deficits on the operation of the American 
fleet, is tangled with the question of a pro- 
tective tariff, the purpose of which is to 
prevent imports. To square these two con- 
flicting ideas has absorbed a lot of gray 
matter of Congress. Sooner or later the 
question must come before Congress again. 

What Congress will do with regard to any 
of these important and critical questions 
cannot be predicted, because Congress is 
subject to complications and deadlocks and 
nullifying influences which cannot be pre- 
dicted and are hard to understand. Since 
the destruction of Poland in the eighteenth 
century, because under its Constitution any 
noble had the right of liberum veto; that is, 
of nullifying the vote of all the rest of the 
nobles, there has been no such example of 
recurring deadlocks in a great and. impor- 
tant legislative body. Of course, in general, 
the Senate does find means of reaching a 
vote, notwithstanding its vast extension of 
the privilege of the floor. The rules of 
both houses are intended to give protec- 
tion against arbitrary action to the minority 
and also to the lone member inside of a 
minority. 

For various reasons, the conditions under 
which Congress works makes it nearly im- 
possible to predict the final form or the 
passage of any hotly contested measure. A 
Prime Minister in Great Britain resigns if 
Parliament votes down his proposition—and 
therefore makes sure in advance that a 
majority of Parliament is on his side. No 
President has ever resigned because Con- 
gress overrode a veto or passed an act 
which he thought unconstitutional. In spite 
of jolts and deadlocks, the Congress of the 
United States is all the Congress we have 
and we are constitutionally bound to love, 
honor and obey it. 


—>>>—————————— 








INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Anglo-American Differences on 


Naval Disarmament 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


O one is particularly happy over the 
present situation in regard to dis- 


armament, unless it be our “big 
navy” people and the similar “blue water” 
group in Great Britain. There is no doubt 
that President Coolidge’s Armistice Day 
speech created abroad a degree of irrita- 
tion that was with difficulty restrained. 
The debate in the House of Commons on 
Nov. 18, when it was under discussion, was 
so heated that it was not fully reported in 
the British press, and details regarding it 
have only recently come over to us. On 
both sides of the House there was deep- 
seated resentment over some of President 
Coolidge’s statements, and a bitter outbreak 
against him from the Tory benches was 
quelled only after Lloyd George had begged 
“the honorable members to remember who 
and what they are, and that these matters 
involve the peace of the world.” Mr. Bridge- 
man, who led the British delegation at the 
Geneva naval conference, made the highly 
significant statement—so far as I know 
not revealed before—that they had offered 
to concede the American claim regarding 
10,000-ton cruisers, if we would agree to 
limit the number of them that carried 
8-inch guns. The foreign policy of the 
present British Government is under the 
heaviest sort of fire. To some extent, the 
criticism may be political in character in 
anticipation of the coming general election, 
but there is every evidence that dissatisfac- 
tion with its policy is deep-seated and wide- 
spread. Lord Rothermere, on Dec. 8, pub- 
lished a signed article in which he advocated 
the return of a Labor Government. There 
is an insistent demand that some under- 
standing regarding naval matters shall be 
reached at once. 

In previous numbers of CURRENT HIsToRY, 
notably those of October, 1927, and Janu- 
ary, 1928, the writer has expressed the 
opinion that any satisfactory agreement re- 
garding naval disarmament is difficult, if 
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not impossible, so long as the question of 
the “freedom of the seas” remains undeter- 
mined. Without returning to the argument, 
it is evident that, both in Great Britain 
and the United States, this opinion is gain- 
ing ground. If private property is assured 
from attack, the necessity for most of the 
cruisers and submarines at once disappears. 
A suggestion along this line, recently made 
by Charles P. Howland, has attracted more 
attention in Great Britain than in this 
country. He would distinguish between 
“private wars” and “wars waged with in- 
ternational sanction,” and would limit the 
right of blockade and of capture to wars of 
the second category. 

Another conclusion is emerging. The ses- 
sions of the Preparatory Commission and of 
the Geneva naval conference were domi- 
nated by experts; or, in other words, by 
professional naval officers. Their whole 
training, to say nothing of their personal 
interest, is opposed to any diminution of 
naval strength. They are educated and em- 
ployed for the business of making war, and 
it is unfair to them to expect that they 
should take the lead in reducing the power 
of their own weapons. It is unintelligent 
of us to ask them to do'so. Disarmament 
is an affair of statesmen, not of naval 
officers. 

Several events, during the past month, 
tend to show how rapidly this idea is 
spreading. At the dinner of welcome to 
Ambassador Houghton on his return to 
London, Lord Lee of Fareham, one of the 
British delegates at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921, suggested that the differ- 
ences between Great Britain and America, 
both as to the freedom of the seas and naval 
armament, should be delegated for settle- 
ment to a committee of two, such as Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Prime Minister Baldwin, 
or the Earl of Balfour and Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes. The same idea was pres- 
ent presumably in the mind of Fred A. 
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(The General Board of the United 
States Navy has restated its policy of 
maintaining a naval establishment sec- 
ond to none in the world.) 

Uncle Sam: ‘‘Any objection to my rul- 
ing the waves aiong with you, my dear?’’ 

Britannia: ‘It’s a frightfully expensive 
idea, Uncle Sam, you know!”’ 

—Glasgow Daily Record 


Britten of Illinois, the chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House, 
when, on Nov. 27, he cabled to Mr. Bald- 
win suggesting a joint meeting of his com- 
mittee with a select committee of the House 
of Commons. His action was highly ir- 
regular, and it placed the British Govern- 
ment and our own in a very embarrassing 
position, but it served to cali popular at- 
tention to a method of procedure as yet 
unexplored. There are very definite inti- 
mations, both in Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, that some sort of a conference will be 
convened in the near future. 

Our government is being very freely ac- 
cused of inconsistency for advocating at the 
same time the confirmation of the Kellogg- 
Briand anti-war treaty and the fifteen- 
cruiser bill. The President’s message, at 


WALKING AROUND IN CIRCLES 
-—The World 


the opening of the present session of Con- 
gress, in which he advocated the passage 
of the bill with the time clause eliminated, 
seems to indicate that he wishes to use the 
cruisers for trading purposes. He is very 
anxious to secure the confirmation of the 
treaty before the end of his term; and, 
unless a filibuster develops, there is a good 
prospect that it can be done. 

Aside from the fifteen original signers, 
forty-four nations have adhered to the 
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UNFORTUNATELY ACCIDENTS STILL 
DO HAPPEN 
—New York Herald Tribune 


treaty or announced their intention to do 
so. A few of the South American States 


are still to be heard from. It is noteworthy 
that Colombia qualified its adherence, as 
did the Soviet Government, by the expres- 
sion of regret that, along with formal war, 
the treaty did not forbid such military ac- 
tions as blockade and the military occupa- 
tion of foreign territory. The major Euro- 
pean powers are delaying their ratification 
until the Senate has acted. In most cases 
only a formal submission to the Legislature 
is necessary. 

In discussing the program of legislation 
for the short session with a group of Sena- 
tors on Nov. 24, President Coolidge ex- 
pressed a desire that another effort should 
be made to reach an agreement that would 














enable us to join the World Court. Al- 


though the suggestion was warmly greeted 


by the press, no mention of it was made 
in the President’s message. It may be that 
he had in mind the recently announced plan 
for a revision of the statute on which the 
Court rests. 


THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM 


Progress toward an agreement regard- 
ing reparations is-not very rapid, but the 
plans are steadily moving forward. Both 
the French and the Germans are anxious 
for a settlement, but each, naturally, is 
sparring for position. If by some tactical 
victory either can obtain for his country 
some advantage in the terms of reference 
or the method of procedure, just so much 
will have been gained, not only before the 
conference of experts, but in political pres- 
tige for the almost equally difficult task 
of securing the ratification of the experts’ 
report by Reichstag or Assembly. If Ger- 
many can secure the admission that there 
must be a re-examination of her capacity to 
pay and a recognition that there is a rela- 
tion between her reparations payments and 
the occupation of the Rhineland, the task 
of her experts will be easier. If France, on 
the other hand, can maintain her position 
that reparation payments must cover the 
annuities on her foreign war debt and reim- 
bursement for the sums spent in restoring 
her “liberated districts,” she will be the vic- 
tor in the contest before it has been be- 
.gun. Great Britain stands a little at the 
side. It will be to her advantage when 
some final plan for the liquidation of the 





THEIR FAVORITE DUMPING GROUND 
—Chicago Tribune 
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WHY NOT RING THE BELL AGAIN? 
—The World 


war obligations is reached; but, in her case, 
there are no circumstances which make an 
immediate decision almost necessary. She 
can afford to wait. Belgium is in much the 
same case and might profit by a delay. 

It is not merely a question of sums to be 
paid and received that divides the French 
and the Germans. The theories on which 
they are working are fundamentally op- 
posed. France stands on the legality of the 
London agreement in which the sum due in 
reparations from Germany was assessed at 
$33,000,000,000. The Dawes plan was in the 
nature of a moratorium, during the period 
of which Germany was to pay annually cer- 
tain prescribed amounts smaller, however, 
than the interest charges on the capital 
sum. Consequently, in France’s view, Ger- 
many, far from liquidating any of her debt, 
is becoming more deeply involved, and is not 
meeting the conditions laid down in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. She has no right, there- 
fore, to claim that the French should re- 
tire from the Rhineland. So bold a state- 
ment of France’s case as this, however, is 
somewhat unjust. It represents, so to say, 
the “asking price,” and it is fully realized 
that there must be compromise. AH the 
conversations with Germany, nevertheless, 
are based upon it. 
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VIEWING THE BODY 
(Bernard Shaw disapproves of the 
League of Nations.) ‘‘Shaw dissects the 
body and proves that it is stuffed mostly 
with straw.’’ 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


Germany takes quite a different view of 
the situation. She knows very well that the 
capital sum of $33,000,000,000 was never 
taken seriously by any one, and that it was 
political rather than economic in origin. 
The Dawes plan, Germany reasons, super- 
seded it and sent the London Conference 
into the discard. Payments have been made 
promptly as they have become due, and she 
has fulfilled thereby her obligations under 
the Versailles Treaty. She has the right to 
demand the immediate withdrawal of the 
troops now occupying the Rhineland. She 
claims that the burden of the Dawes pay- 
ments is ruinous; that she has been able 
to meet them only by continued borrowing 
abroad, and that the limit of this resource 
has been reached. There is already a se- 
rious capital shortage. In the month of 
October eight municipal loans, yielding 
from 8 to 8.75 per cent, were not fully sub- 
scribed. First mortgages cost as high as 
12 per cent. In May of the current year 
the yield of the new German foreign loans 
was 6.6 per cent, in October 7.29 per cent. 
If this situation should become progres- 
sively worse Mr. Gilbert will be obliged to 
put into operation the Dawes transfer pro- 
visions and the amount she is required to 


pay will be reduced. Germany is anxious 
to secure a determination of the total of 
her obligations, but she is unwilling to give 
up the protection afforded her by the trans- 
fer clause, except for a price. 

Another important factor in the situation 
lies in the fact that Article 233 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty provides that reparation pay- 
ments are to end in 1951. The various debt 
settlements with the United States pre- 
scribe annuities running to 1987. The Al- 
lies look to Germany to provide the cash to 
meet these payments; but there is a period 
of thirty-five years during which, as the 
situation now stands, they will not have > 
this resource. Something must be done to 
bridge this gap. Either German payments 
must be extended or Allied payments re- 
duced in terms. The American Government 
may claim as often as it likes that there 
is no connection between war debts and 
reparations; but the British and the French 
find them very closely related and they do 
not particularly relish our failure to admit 
it. To provide for the very unpleasant con- 
tingency that they see ahead, the Allies 
have proposed the marketing of the rail- 
road and industrial bonds authorized by the 
Dawes plan, or enough of them to supply a 
sum sufficient. to enable them to offer to 
the United States the present value of the 
annuities of the period 1952 to 1987. If 
this is to be done, they must have the co- 
operation of the United States Government 
to the extent of authorizing the sale of a 
large share of the bonds in America and of 
permitting the amortization of the annui- 
ties. Thus far they have had no official 
encouragement that such assistance will be 
given; but it is believed by financiers on 
both sides of the water that some ar- 
rangement of this sort could be made. 

An alternative plan, now being consid- 
ered, provides for the extension of the Ger- 
man payments, on a scale somewhat below 
the Dawes figures, throughout the entire 
period of the debt agreements; and for a 
later arrangement, through the sale of 
bonds, for the amortization of the annui- 
ties of the concluding years. The details 
of this new suggestion have not as yet been 
clearly stated. How France is to secure 
the sum of $407,000,000, which she must 
have on Sept. 1, 1929, to meet her commer- 
cial debt to America, is not evident, unless 
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it be that Premier Poincaré intends, as has 
been reported, to ratify the Mellon-Béran- 
ger agreement by decree, without reference 
to the Legislature, and so to merge the 
sum with the war debts. 

This abbreviated and simplified - state- 
ment does not deal, of course, with all of 
the complexities of the problem that the 
experts and the governments behind them 
must solve, if their financial houses are to 
be put in order; but it does make clear that 
the advantage in the negotiation is not all 
on one side. For the first time Germany 
will meet the allied powers on equal terms 
and will not “sign on the dotted line.” 

Not very much is known in detail of the 
negotiations that have been going on re- 
cently. Early in November the British 
Government addressed notes to France, Bel- 
gium and Italy stating that, under the 
terms of the Balfour note, she was entitled 
to receive from Germany and the three 
countries addressed an amount equal to her 
payments to America. Thus far she had 
paid on her obligations £198,000,000 and 
had received as a credit against this sum 
only £83,000,000. She served notice, conse- 
quently, that she would expect a preferen- 
tial position in respect to German pay- 
ments to the amount of the difference. 
France is said to have challenged this claim, 
calling attention to the fact that Great 
Britain, in common with the other Allies, 
had sequestered German property to an 
amount very much greater than the deficit 
claimed. Germany’s estimate of the total 
value of the property seized amounts to 


The League 


of Nations, with Americans present 

in three of them, in addition to the 
usual current work, featured the month 
under review. The Conference of Govern- 
ment Experts in Double Taxation and 
Fiscal Evasion brought to a head the re- 
sults of eight years’ effort in this com- 
plicated field; the Economic Committee con- 
tinued its task of opening up the problems 
and the principles of the new international 


Peer principal activities of the League 


$12,500,000,000, of which $2,500,000,000 is 
in the hands of the British. The United 
States, alone among the nations, has made 
restitution. Germany may be expected, dur- 
ing the conference, to ask pointed questions 
regarding the ultimate disposition of the 
balance and, no doubt, Dr. Stresemann was 
highly gratified to have the question raised 
in this fashion. In any event the French 
protest had its desired effect and the Brit- 
ish claim was withdrawn. 


LEAGUE COUNCIL AT LUGANO 


The fifty-third meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations opened at Lugano on 
Dec. 10. The change of meeting place from 
Geneva to Lugano was suggested by M. 
Briand, who upon learning that the harsher 
climate of Geneva might be injurious to the 
health of Dr. Stresemann, who is just re- 
covering from a long illness, proposed a 
shift to a milder climate. The atmosphere 
of gloom which prevailed before the open- 
ing of the meeting was largely dispelled by 
Briand’s optimism, and the first meeting 
with Stresemann seemed to have erased any 
possible irritation that may have been 
caused by German demands for evacuation 
of the Rhineland and Briand’s sharp re- 
joinder thereto. Thus it would appear that 
the old Briand-Stresemann spirit of friendly 
cooperation which bore such important fruits 
at Locarno would blossom again at Lugano 
under the warmth of the renewal of an ap- 
parently genuine friendship which has been 
one of the features of recent European 
diplomacy. 


of Nations Month by Month 


By ARTHUR SWEETSER 


economic relations; the Health Committee 
examined its now world-wide series of ac- 
tivities and convened a special meeting on 
Sleeping Sickness in Equatorial Africa; 
and the Mandates Commission went over 
the annual reports of the administration 
of the 13,000,000 people entrusted to its su- 
pervision. 

Double Taxation—The Conference on 
Double Taxation brought together the taxa- 
tion experts of twenty-nine nations, includ- 
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ing the United States and Russia, the for- 
mer represented by Professor T. S. Adams 
of Yale University, assisted by Miss Anna- 
bel Matthews of the United States Treas- 
ury Department and Mitchell B. Carroll of 
the Department of Commerce. This prob- 
lem has become especially acute on account 
of the wide movement of capital into foreign 
lands as a result of the development of in- 
ternational commerce and because of the 
flight of capital from certain countries to 
escape unendurable war taxation. There- 
from has come a considerable diversion of 
international finance into abnormal chan- 
nels, 

The problem was first discussed at the 
Brussels Conference in 1920 and again at 
Genoa, where it was referred to the League. 
The League Council referred the matter to 
a committee of eminent financiers, who in 
turn invited four professors to study it for 
six months at Geneva. These gentlemen, 
including Professor Seligman of New York, 
produced the most complete report yet made 
on the subject. The Finance Committee 
sent it to Government experts charged with 
the actual administration. These experts 


met several times, constantly enlarging both 
their membership and their field of work, 
until finally the Council was able to con- 


voke the recent general conference. This 
meeting had three broad results: First, it 
went deeper than ever before into the prob- 
lem and uncovered many new aspects; sec- 
ond, recognizing that the various fiscal sys- 
tems differ too widely for a multilateral 
treaty, it concentrated on six bilateral con- 
ventions to serve as a basis for government 
negotiations; finally, it provided for perma- 
nent machinery to meet a situation sure to 
have ever increasing importance as interna- 
tional trade goes further afield. 

The Economic Committee—After years of 
non-attendance, American interests were 
represented at the meeting of the Economic 
Committee by Lucius Eastman, chairman 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
The committee discussed several questions 
both of principle and of detail. Among the 
former the most important was the attempt 
to elaborate a definition of most-favored- 
nation treatment. In addition, the commit- 
tee entered upon two difficult and undoubt- 
edly delicate fields. First, it began the 
study of the various aspects of international 


industrial undertakings or cartels, which is 
assuming such importance in the world to- 
day, and secondly, while agreeing that a 
general reduction of tariffs is impracticable, 
initiated the experiment of seeing if specific 
reductions were possible for certain com- 
modities, such, for instance, as cement and 
aluminum. Problems connected with coal 
and sugar were also brought before the 
committee. 

Statistics and Counterfeiting Currency— 
During November, the United States Gov- 
ernment announced its delegation to the In- 
ternational Diplomatic Conference on Sta- 
tistics. Its head is Dr. Dana Durand, Chief 
of the Division of Statistical Research of 
the Department of Commerce, and with him 
are Asher Hobson of the Department of 
Agriculture, James F. Dewhurst, Chief of 
the Statistical Division of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, and Elbridge D. 
Rand, American Consul at Geneva, secre- 
tary. Also during November invitations 
were issued for a financial conference on 
Counterfeiting Currency in April next. The 
draft convention submitted by the Mixed 
Committee of Experts has already been ac- 
cepted by twenty-one nations as a basis of 
discussion. The United States, which was 
represented on the Preliminary Committee 
by W. H. Moran, Chief of the Secret Ser- 
vice of the Treasury Department, is among 
those invited. 

Road Traffic—Another problem now ap- 
pearing on the international horizon is the 
constantly developing motor traffic which 
more and more is moving beyond its own 
national boundaries. To meet the difficul- 
ties that have arisen the League’s Commit- 
tee on Communications and Transit brought 
together not only many of the most impor- 
tant governmental transportation officials, 
but also representatives of international au- 
tomobile and touring clubs, international 
commerce and transport workers. As a re- 
sult, considerable progress has been made in 
securing agreements, so that cars and other 
motor vehicles may meet with the fewest 
possible restrictions on travel. Among 
those present was George F. Bauer of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
of New York. 

Mandates—In the general humanitarian 
field, the most important activity, was the 
meeting of the Mandates Commission to 
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consider the annual reports of the govern- 
ments holding mandates and to discuss cer- 
tain questions of principle and several peti- 
tions. Here, indeed, before this permanent 
Commission of Colonial Experts who under 
their constitution may hold no other offi- 
cial post in colonial matters, came, on the 
one hand, the actual administrators of cer- 
tain large territories in Asia Minor, Africa 
and the Pacific, and on the other hand the 
petitions of those who may feel that a 
mandate is not being administered in accor- 
dance with the Covenant. As regards the 
former, there is undoubtedly a quickening 
of responsibility through such contact with 
outside international experts; for the latter 
there was a special interest for the reason 
that for the first time the question of lib- 
erty of religious practice was brought be- 
fore the commission in connection with the 
claims of the Bahais in Iraq and of the 
Jews in connection with the Weeping Wall 
in Jerusalem. The commission’s report will 
go before the March Council. 

The Health Committee—The Health Com- 
mittee, which now has interests on every 
continent through a Far Eastern Epidemi- 
ological Bureau at Singapore, the control 
of sleeping sickness in Africa, and wide co- 
operation in the Americas, concluded its 
thirteenth session, which reviewed the.work 
since last April and laid out the program 
for the coming year. In a broad way, this 
work falls into three fields: First, the con- 
quest of plague wherever it breaks out, as, 
for instance, in the recent dengue in Greece; 
second, the prevention of international con- 
tagion through the weekly world-wide wire- 
less epidemiological reports, and third, the 
coordination of scientific research into spe- 
cific questions, such as international stand- 
ards of antitoxic sera, the study of special 
maladies, such as cancer, and the like. A 
matter of particular American interest 
arose at this meeting through the Assembly 
resolution regarding the abuses of alcohol- 
ism, Dr. Alice Hamilton of Harvard being 
present as an assessor. After considerable 
discussion, the committee decided to ask the 
governments initiating the question to give 
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more specific details as to what they had 
in mind. 

Sleeping Sickness—The Second Interna- 
tional Conference on Sleeping Sickness 
brought together in London twenty-six high 
officials of the six powers holding territory 
in Equatorial Africa. The campaign against 
this disease has been financed jointly by 
the League and by special contributions 
from the British, French, Italian, Portu- 
guese and Spanish governments and has 
had laboratory facilities put at its disposal 
in Uganda. The recent conference drew up 
a detailed system of cooperation, including 
scientific study in different national labora- 
tories with the League Health Committee 
as clearing house, coordination of adminis- 
trative measures especially for control of 
the natives by census and by travel permit, 
the establishment of observation posts for 
medical examination, the further extension 
of medical personnel and preventive meas- 
ures, and the convening by the League of a 
third conference when the occasion justifies, 

Arbitration and Conciliation—During No- 
vember the general act for the Pacific Set- 
tlement of International Disputes, the three 
bilateral conventions for arbitration, con- 
ciliation and judicial settlement, the *hree 
draft treaties for non-aggression and mutual 
assistance, the treaty for strengthening the 
means for preventing war, and the resolu- 
tions for the extension of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, adopted at the Ninth 
Assembly, were sent out to all States, in- 
cluding the United States. These documents 
represent a summation of the views and ex- 
perience of League members, and illustrate, 
in a cross-sectional view, the present status 
of the international law for the preservation 
of peace. They have especial interest for the 
United States not only for this general rea- 
son, but also because of the Kellogg treaty, 
with all the questions it opens up as to 
alternatives for war, and of the attempt 
by the Pan-American Arbitration Confer- 
ence in Washington to do exactly the same 
thing for the American continents. 

GENEVA, November, 1928. 
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Many Problems Before Congress in Short 
Session 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Seventieth Congress, containing a 

number of “lame-duck” members in 
both Houses who will go out of office on 
March 4, convened on Dec. 3. Five new 
Senators and seven new Representatives 
were sworn in to fill vacancies due to death 
and other causes. The seat of William S. 
Vare, whose election to the Senate in 1926 
is still being investigated, remained vacant. 
Rarely has a short session of Congress been 
confronted with such a vast and important 
program of business, a fact which caused 
a number of Congressional leaders to advo- 
cate the relegation of various bills to a spe- 
cial session which Mr. Hoover, just before 
election, predicted he might call to deal with 
farm relief. 

In addition to the annual supply bills, 
the schedule before the House included a 
farm relief bill, tariff revision and the 
Fenn reapportionment bill, which was de- 
feated at the last session by twenty-two 
votes, while the Senate planned to act on 
Senator Johnson’s Boulder Dam bill, a farm 
bill, minus equalization fee, introduced by 
Senator McNary; the ratification of the 
Kellogg pact and the naval construction 
bill, providing for the building of fifteen 
new cruisers and one aircraft carrier, which 
was passed by the House at the last session. 

President Coolidge’s last message to Con- 
gress, submitted on Dec. 4, consisted of a 
survey of the achievements of his adminis- 
tration and recommendations for legisla- 
tion. It contained but one surprise. The 
President urged that the naval construction 
bill be passed “with the elimination of the 
time clause,” which provides for the laying 
down of five cruisers a year for three 
years, beginning in 1929. Without this 
time provision it would be possible for the 
cruisers to remain indefinitely in the blue- 
print stage. Furthermore, the passage of 
the bill in this form would relieve Congress 
of the immediate compulsion of appropriat- 
ing the $274,000,000 necessary for carrying 


[Ts second and short session of the 


it out. Mr. Coolidge’s reservation was all 
the more unexpected in view of his rigorous 
insistence on national defense in his Armis- 
tice Day speech. 

In praise of the Kellogg pact, Mr. Cool- 
idge said: “It does not supersede our in- 
alienable sovereign right and duty of na- 
tional defense or undertake to commit us 
before the event to any mode of action 
which the Congress might decide to be wise 
if ever the treaty should be broken.” De- 
spite Secretary Kellogg’s plea on his return 
from Paris that the ratification of the pact 
should not be made a political pawn, it be- 
came clear that advocates of the naval bill 
were determined to oppose the treaty and 
vice versa. It was subsequently reported 
that agreements of mutual support were in 
the making between the two factions led 
by Senator Hale; chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and Senator Borah, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

In regard to farm relief legislation, the 
Presidents’ message recommended a Federal 
Farm Board and a revolving loan fund to 
finance the marketing of surpluses by 
farmers’ stabilization corporations: “Such 
a bill should carry authority for raising 
the money, by loans or otherwise, necessary 
to meet the expense, as the Treasury has 
no surplus.” 

For the Colorado River Mr. Coolidge ad- 
vocated a government-built dam for flood 
control and the development by private en- 
terprise of the “incidental creation of water 
power which could be used for generating 
electricity.” Likewise for Muscle Shoals 
he favored the leasing of the power and ni- 
trate concessions to private interests, “di- 
viding the property into two component 
parts of power and nitrate plants.” 

The “unexampled blessings” which have 
come to this country, with its estimated 
national income of over $90,000,000,000, 
may be attributed, said Mr. Coolidge, to 
the “integrity and character of the Amer- 
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ican people. They have had great faith, 
which they have supplemented with mighty 
works. They have been able to put trust 
in each other and trust in their government. 
Their candor in dealing with foreign gov- 
ernments has commanded respect and con- 
fidence. Yet these remarkable powers 
would have been exerted almost in vain 
without the constant cooperation and care- 
ful administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The budget for the fiscal year of 1930 
was presented to Congress by President 
Coolidge on Dec. 5. The cost of running 
the government departments was estimated 
at $3,780,719,647, about $14,000,000 less 
than the estimated costs for 1929. How- 
ever, the increase needed for the Postof- 
fice Department would bring the total up 
to -$4,417,369,904, about $89,000,000 more 
than the total of the 1929 budget. That 
this enormous sum represented the depart- 
ment demands pared down to a minimum 
was evident when the President spoke of 
the small surplus expected both this year 
and in 1930. Strict economy has changed 


the outlook from July 1, when a deficit of 
$94,000,000 was forecast for 1929 to the 
prospect of about $37,000,000 surplus, and 


this economy must be maintained, warned 
the President, to ensure the $60,576,182 
surplus for 1930. In view of this situation, 
tax cuts would be impossible, but on the 
other hand, there would be no upward re- 
vision, said Mr. Coolidge. 

Most conspicuous of the increases in 
government costs was the provision for na- 
tional defense. For purely military pur- 
poses, $648,511,300 was asked. Explaining 
the steady increase in this field, Mr. Cool- 
idge reminded Congress that “in submitting 
the annual budget for 1926 the Chief Execu- 
tive stated that the amount carried in that 
budget for national defense was $549,000,- 
000 and that in his opinion we could have 
adequate national defense with a more 
modest outlay of the taxpayers’ money. 
Nevertheless, our defense estimates have 
steadily climbed until the cash requirements 
have advanced for 1930 by approximately 
$100,000,000 more than was estimated for 
1926. This increase, however, is more ap- 
parent than real, for in these prior years 
the defense establishments -have had the 
use of surplus supplies left over from the 


war. As the reserves have become de- 
pleted it has become necessary to increasc 
the cash provision to take their place.” 

Other additional requests include $37,000,- 
000 more for the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
needs of which are analyzed elsewhere in 
this magazine; $31,000,000 for flood con- 
trol; and $20,000,000 more for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of which $6,427,260 is 
intended for the development of commer- 
cial aviation. 

The recommendations contained in Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s budget message having 
previously been submitted to the House 
Ways and Means Committee for discussion 
and revision, debate commenced in the 
House on the first of the supply bills on 
the following day, Dec. 6. The Postoffice 
and Treasury bill was the first to be re- 
ported, and its passage was the occasion 
for heated debate on the question of prohi- 
bition enforcement. The bill allotted $303,- 
423,434 to the Postoffice Department, and 
provided that out of an $813,215,735 appro- 
priation for the Treasury Department, $13,- 
500,000 should go to the Prohibition Bureau 
and $19,000,000 to the Coast Guard for en- 
forcement purposes. It was the latter two 
provisions which evoked the ridicule of wet 
leaders in the House, who contended that 
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THE ELECTION OF HOOVER 
Jonathan: ‘‘Now I must keep my bot- 
tle in my pocket.”’ 
—De Groene Amsterdammer 


they were absurdly inadequate in the light 
of Prohibition Commissioner James H. Do- 
ran’s recent testimony that at least $300,- 
000,000 was needed properly to enforce 


Prohibition. The bill was passed on Dee. 7. 
It was hoped that before adjourning for 
the Christmas holidays on Dec. 22 at least 
three other supply bills could be disposed 
of, providing funds for the Departments of 
Interior, Agriculture, State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Labor. On Dec. 5 and 8 the pas- 
sage of a number of small navy appropria- 
tion bills was criticized by certain members 
as detrimental to international peace. 
Besides passing the Treasury and Post- 
office bill, the Senate devoted the pre-holi- 
day period to discussion of the Boulder Dam 
bill and the Kellogg Pact. The chief diffi- 
culties in regard to the first of these were 
two: to find a compromise between Califor- 
nia and Arizona on the distribution of the 
water, and the revision of the bill in the 
light of the report of the engineers appoint- 
ed to make an investigation. Their report 
estimated an increase of at least $40,000,000 
in the cost of the project. A compromise 
amendment, disposing of the distribution 


difficulty was passed on Dec. 11, and the 
entire bill was approved on Dec. 14 by a 
vote of 64 to 11. 

Meanwhile, chiefly at the insistence of 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg, 
the Anti-War Pact was up for discussion 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and was scheduled to be submitted to the 
Senate without amendment on Dec. 14. The 
Secretary of State appeared in person be- 
fore the committee to defend the treaty and 
to assure its members that this country was 
not committed to any opinions or corre- 
spondence by other countries relative to it, 
but merely to the text itself. 

On Dec. 4 President Coolidge forwarded 
to the Senate a list of appointments for 
ratification. The name to which there ap- 
peared to be immediate and determined 
epposition was that of Roy O. West, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Testifying before the 
Public Lands Committee on Dec. 12, Secre- 
tary West denied any connection with pub- 
lic utility interests controlled by Samuel 
Insull of Chicago. Before assuming the 
Seerctaryship on July 25 Mr. West had been 
the legal representative of those companies, 
but he maintained that before assuming 
office he had severed all connection by sell- 
ing all his stock holdings. 

Mr. West was also questioned about the 
cancellation of the Salt Creek oil lease in 
October. The story of the disclosures which 
led up to the voiding, on Oct. 17, of the 
Government contract with the Sinclair 
Crude Oil Purchasing Company for the sale 
of government royalty oil in the Salt Creek 
district is complicated and will remain 
partly obscure until cleared up by the Sen- 
ate investigation starting on Jan. 7. In 
1922 Albert B. Fall, then Secretary of the 
Interior, made the first contract with the 
Sinclair Company granting the company an 
option to renew for five years. Soon after, 
the Senate began to investigate the disposal 
of all oil leases by Secretary Fall and some 
doubt was expressed whether the Salt Creek 
lease had been awarded by him legally and 
in open competition. When the contract 
expired in January, 1928, Secretary Work 
renewed it on the advice of the depart- 
ment’s solicitor, who considered the option 
binding. At the same time the option was 
also renewed, 

Evidence shows 


that it was Senator 
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Walsh of Montana, experienced investigator 
of oil leases, who started an inquiry into 
the legality of the renewal of the Salt 
Creek lease. He brought the matter to the 
attention of President Coolidge, who on 
March 2, submitted the question to Attor- 
ney General Sargent for an opinion. No 
word of the investigation reached the public 
until Aug. 17 and it was not until Oct. 16 
that the decision of Attorney General Sar- 
gent was published. He found the lease 
null and void. He held that the original 
option granted by Secretary Fall was ille- 
gal, since it had not been advertised to all 
the bidders, and since the Secretary of the 
Interior did not have the power to grant 
an option. Acting on this opinion, Secre- 
tary West immediately stopped delivery of 
oil and on Oct. 30 issued a call for new bids. 
As a result of these disclosures, which came 
at the height of the Presidential campaign, 
Dr. Work, now National Republican Chair- 
man, was severely criticized for renewing 
the contract. He testified before the Public 
Lands Committee, however, that thirteen 
government officials had approved the re- 
newal. 

Members of the Cabinet submitted their 
annual reports on the work of their depart- 
ments and on the state of the nation during 
early December. Coincident with President 
Coolidge’s budget message came the report 
of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, who 
echoed the prosperity note and told of the 
remarkable recovery from the business de- 
pression of just a year ago. “The volume 
of business,” said Secretary Mellon, ‘fell 
off early in the fiscal year, reached its low 
point in November and December, 1927, re- 
covered in January, 1928, and rose so high 
by June that for the whole year it was 
only 3 per cent less than for the fiscal year 
1927.” During the fiscal year of 1928, Sec- 
retary Mellon reported, the Treasury re- 
ceived $208,925,924 in the form of debt pay- 
ments from foreign countries. The largest 
sums were paid by Great Britain, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Belgium. As to the con- 
dition of the Treasury and the public debt, 
he says: 

“On June 30, 1928, the gross public debt 
of the United States Government amounted 
to $17,604,290,563, and the net balance 
(cash) in the general fund of the Treasury 
on the basis of daily Treasury statements 
(revised) was $260,190,331. These figures 


represent a decrease of $905,883,703 in the 
public debt, and an increase in the net bal- 
ance (cash) of the Treasury of $27,592,210 
in the fiscal year 1928.” 

The report of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau on Dec. 9 revealed that receipts from 
income tax decreased by 2 per cent during 
the fiscal year of 1928. Income:tax collec: 
tions amounted to $2,174,573,102,.of which 
$646,604,323 was contributed by New York 
State alone. The next largest source of 
internal revenue was the tax on tobacco, 
which yielded $396,450,041. 

The need for more men was emphasized 
by Secretary of the Navy Wilbur in a report 
submitted to the: President on’ Dec. 8. He 
recommended strongly that the ratio of offi- 
cers to enlisted men be increased from 4 to 
6 per cent. “The rapid development of avia- 
tion,” said Secretary Wilbur, “and the in- 
creased proportion of smaller vessels in the 
fleet combine to require a materially greater 
percentage of officers to men than did our 
navy in 1916.” Nineteen Americans were 
killed and forty-seven wounded in action in 
Nicaragua during the year ending last June, 
according to the report. 

The report of Secretary of War Davis 
showed that Panama Canal tolls during 


THE LATE LAMENTED INSISTS HE 
ISN’T DEAD YET. 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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1928 aggregated $26,944,499, or about 
$2,700,000 more than in 1927. Contained in 
the Department of Justice report was the 
statement by Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, in charge of Prohibition enforce- 
ment, that the smuggling of liquor by rum 
ships had been reduced, but that the en- 
trance of liquor from Canada, chiefly via 
the Great Lakes, had increased more than 
75 per cent in the course of the last three 
years. 

The French authorities denied on Dec. 4 
the request of the United States for the ex- 
tradition of H. M. Blackmer, wanted as a 
witness in the oil scandals. Extradition had 
been asked on the ground that Mr. Black- 
mer had been indicted in Denver for alleged 
false income returns. The denial was based 
on these three grounds: (1) That a false 
declaration of income is not a crime in 
France, but misdemeanor punishable by 
fine; (2) that the Franco-American extra- 
dition treaty covers only perjury in court; 
and (3) that a false declaration, as a mis- 
demeanor in France, is outlawed by a 
three-year statute of limitation. 

At the request of President-elect Hoover, 
a plan for the reduction of unemployment 
was presented to the Conference of Gover- 
nors meeting at New Orleans on Nov. 21, 
by Governor Ralph O. Brewster of Maine. 
Shortly before sailing for South America 
Mr. Hoover communicated to Governor 
Brewster the project which proposed the 
creation of a $3,000,000,000 State and Fed- 
eral Reserve construction fund, to do for 
labor what the Federal Reserve System had 
done for finance. This fund, accumulated 
during times of prosperity, would finance 
government construction programs during 
periods of depression and unemployment. 
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The plan was favorably received by the 
eonference and by labor organizations. 
Succeeding the late Benjamin Strong, 
who died on Oct. 16, George L. Harrison 
was appointed Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York on Nov. 24. Mr. 
Harrison had been Deputy Governor since 
1920, and had taken a prominent part in 
the granting of credits by the Reserve Bank 
to the banks of Belgium, Poland and Italy. 
After nearly a month of grilling of wit- 
nesses and searching investigation, the Fed- 
eral inquiry into the sinking of the liner 
Vestris on Nov. 12 placed blame for the dis- 
aster on Captain Carey and his officers, 
and charged them with “incomprehensible 
incompetence.” The verdict declared that 
both the seaworthiness and the stability of 
the ship were open to question. Captain E. 


_P. Jessop, nautical adviser of the United 


States Government in the inquiry, severely 
censured the Lamport & Holt Line for al- 
lowing the Vestris to leave port with two 
hatches exposed. 


ORTO RICO—The election held on Nov. 

6 apparently resulted in a victory for 
the allied Constitutional (formerly Repub- 
lican) and Socialist parties, commonly 
known in the island territory as the Coali- 
tion party, on whose protest the Insular 
Electoral Commission has ordered a re- 
count. Porto Rico is divided into seven 
electoral districts, each one of them electing 
five Representatives to the lower house and 
two Senators. According to the electoral 


‘returns, four of these were won by the Al- 


liance or majority party, and three by the 
Coalition, which in the former Legislature 
had only been able to elect one Representa- 
tive and two Senators. 
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during the month under review was 

the transfer of the executive power 
from President Calles to Provisional Presi- 
dent Portes Gil on Nov. 30. The short cere- 
mony, held in the National Stadium, was 
witnessed by 25,000 persons, including mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and the prin- 
cipal military chiefs of the nation. In his 
inaugural address the new Executive 
pledged himself to the maintenance of the 
revolutionary aims attained by Presidents 
Obregén and Calles and to the fulfillment 
of the provisions of Article 27, relating 
chiefly to the oil and land problem, and of 
Article 23, relating to labor reforms and 
social legislation. With reference to for- 
eign relations, President Portes Gil said 
in part: 

In our foreign relations the United States, 
for geographical reasons and because of 
numerous economic relations which unite 
us, deserves especial attention. Fortunately, 
the friendship and patriotism with which 
President Calles and Ambassador Morrow 
have served their countries have been the 
means of noticeably eliminating suspicions, 
and have resulted in the two nations reach- 
ing that desirable understanding which ex- 


ists today and which I hope with all my 
heart may continue. If there exists in the 


[Te most important event in Mexico 


American Government an equal desire to re- 
spect our sovereignty, which we must main- 
tain whatever the sacrifices, then the peo- 
ple of the United States will have no reason 
to —— against their southern neigh- 
bors. y government will be against war 
and the mental conception of war, having 
history taught in the classes with a pacifist 
criterion. 


The Cabinet of Portes Gil, announced 
on Nov. 30, is as follows: 


PascuaL Ortiz Ruspio—Interior. 

GENERAL JOAQUIN AMARO—War and Marine. 

GENARO EstraDA—Foreign Affairs. 

Jose MANUEL PuiG CasAauRANC—Industry, 
Commerce and Labor. 

MartTeo Gomez—Agriculture. 

JAVIER SANCHEZ MEJoRADA—Communications. 

Luis Montes pE Oca—Finance. 

EZEQUIEL PapILLA—Public Instruction. 

ENRIQUE Mepina—Attorney General, 


With reference to Mexico, President Cool- 
idge, in his annual message addressed to 
Congress on Dec. 4, said: 


Our relations with Mexico are on a more 
satisfactory basis than at any time since 
their revolution. Many misunderstandings 
have been resolved and the most frank and 
friendly negotiations promise a final adjust- 
ment of all unsettled questions. It is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying that Ambassador Mor- 
row has been able to bring our two neigh- 
boring countries, which have so many inter- 
ests in common, to a position of confidence 
in each other and of respect for mutual 
sovereign rights. 


OTHER EVENTS IN MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


EXICO—Contrasting views were ex- 
pressed in the Mexican Congress in 
November with respect to the outcome of 


the Presidential election in the United 
States. Senator Solor Sano Bejar, on Nov. 
9, during a debate on Catholic petitions to 
modify the religious laws, expressed grati- 
-fication at Mr. Hoover’s victory because 
“the people of the greatest country on 
earth defeated the Catholic clergy and 
elected Mr. Hoover against the Catholic 
Governor Smith.” A motion to instruct 
the Chamber of Deputies to send felicita- 
tions to Mr. Hoover on his election as 
President was rejected on Nov. 14 on the 


ground that such action would establish an 
unwarranted precedent. Herman Laborde, 
a radical Labor Deputy, was vigorously 
censured in the Chamber of Deputies on 
Nov. 26 for having criticized the visit of 
President-elect Hoover to Latin America. 
The death sentence imposed on José de 
Leén Toral, assassin of President-elect 
Obregén, appears to have reacted unfavor- 
ably on the hopes of Mexican Catholics that 
the religious laws might be modified. A 
Senate resolution, adopted on Nov. 9, re- 
jected several Catholic petitions, warned 
various governmental departments to en- 
force with vigor the laws regarding the 
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confiscation of church property, and rec- 
ommended the promotion of education 
among Mexican women as a means of sav- 
ing them from the influence of the clergy; 
this was authoritatively attributed to the 
renewed excitement over the religious ques- 
tion caused by the Toral trial. The Sev- 
enth Court of Criminal Appeals at Mexico 
City on Dec. 1 confirmed the death sen- 
tence imposed upon Toral by the trial 
court, and also the sentence of twenty years’ 
imprisonment imposed upon Mother Su- 
perior Concepcién for participation in the 
murder of Obregon. 

An article published by El Excelsior of 
Mexico City was interpreted by govern- 
ment officials as making a hero and a 
martyr out of Toral. As a result, the gov- 
ernment, in an official announcement on 
Nov. 7, stated that it had boycotted the 
paper and called upon all workmen and 
peasants, all members of political parties, 
and officials and employes of Federal and 
State governments to refuse to purchase 
or subscribe to El Excelsior, and to refrain 
from patronizing any one advertising in 
that newspaper. Eleven days later the 
Sunday edition of El Exdelsior, amounting 
to approximately 100,000 copies, was seized 
by the police of Mexico City. Late that 
day, when informed of this action, Presi- 
dent Calles countermanded the police or- 
der, which was declared on Nov. 19 to have 
been due to an error at Police Headquar- 
ters. The following day the reorganiza- 
tion of the Excelsior Publishing Company, 
publisher of the paper, was announced. 

Strongly diplomatic representations were 
made to the Bolivian Government by the 
Mexican Foreign Office early in November 
as a result of Bolivian Foreign Minister 
Abel Iturralde having denounced “religious 
persecution” in Mexico in a recent speech 
which he delivered in the Bolivian Chamber 
of Deputies. Bolivia’s official reply that 
the Minister had spoken as a private indi- 
vidual and not as a national representative 
was declared to be unsatisfactory by Mex- 
ican Foreign Minister Estrada on Nov. 8. 

The Presidential campaign for the con- 
stitutional six-year term that will begin at 
the conclusion of Portes Gil’s provisional 
term next December got well under way in 
November. On the 16th of the month Gen- 


eral Antonio Villareal, nominee of the Anti- 
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re-electionists, surreptitiously returned to 
Mexico in time to qualify formally as a 
Presidential candidate. Aarén Sdéenz, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Nuevo Léon, on 
Nov. 21 announced his candidacy, while a 
third candidate for the Presidency is José 
Vasconcelos, former rector of the National 
University and Minister of Education in the 
Cabinet of President Obregén. 

On Dec. 2, two days after his Presiden- 
tial term had ended, President Calles, as 
head of the organizing committee of a new 
“revolutionary party,” issued a manifesto 
in which he called upon all “revolutionary 
elements” in the republic to cooperate in 
the formation of a great national political 
party. It was hoped by those promoting 
the new party that it would stabilize the 
various political elements in the republic 
and thereby help save Mexico from “the 
anarchy toward which, otherwise, certain 
personal ambitions might lead it.” 


ICARAGUA—A report on the eco- 
nomic and financial condition of Nica- 
ragua prepared several months ago by Dr. 
W. W. Cumberland for the Department of 
State at the suggestion of President Adolfo 
Diaz and his draft of a financial plan em- 
bodying recommendations for remedying de- 
tected difficulties in existing arrangements 
were made public by the Department of 
State on Nov. 19. In a letter to Secretary 
Kellogg which accompanies his report Dr. 
Cumberland said, in part: 


The financial condition of the Nicaraguan 
Government is comparatively satisfactory. 
Revenues are adequate, the budget is bal- 
anced, the currency is stable, and the public 
debt is small. Only one pressing matter 
confronts the Treasury, namely, payment of 
revolutionary claims. * * * Although 
present conditions are favorable, Nicaragua 
must be regarded as in a state of unstable 
economic equilibrium. This is caused by 
the fact that coffee constitutes an undue 
proportion of exports, with the result that 
either diminished volume or reduced prices 
would seriously disturb both public and 
private finances. Nicaragua is reasonably 
well endowed with natural resources, but 
those resources are difficult of develop- 
ment. * * * Finally, certain revenues are 
ineffectively collected, and no adequate con- 
trol is exercised over expenditures. General 
financial reorganization is therefore desir- 
able. It should include refunding the pres- 
ent debt, unification of revenue collections, 
and control over expenditures. 


The proposals made by Dr. Cumberland 
in his report include the following: Control 





by an American Collector General of the 
collection of internal revenue as well as of 
the customs collections which he has previ- 
ously supervised; the naming by the United 
States of an independent Auditor General to 
supervise Nicaraguan governmental expend- 
itures; the creation of a Nicaraguan High 
Commission to bring about a scientific prep- 
aration of estimates of receipts and appro- 
priations—this commission to consist of the 
Collector General, the Auditor General, and 
the Nicaraguan Minister of Finance; and 
the sale to “strong’ American banking 
groups” of a majority interest in the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua. Should his recom- 
mendations be followed, Dr. Cumberland 
expresses the opinion that “limited opti- 
mism may be placed in the future of Nica- 
ragua.” In an appendix to this report, Dr. 
Cumberland presents a “financial plan of 
1928” which embodies proposals for the 
appointment of a Collector General and the 
making of a $30,000,000 loan, of which about 
$12,000,000 would be used in refunding the 
present public debt, in preparing and admin- 
istering the budget, in effecting a transfer 
of the majority ownership in the National 
Bank, and in advancing a loan to the Pacific 
Railroad. 

Four days after the report was made pub- 
lic, official announcement was made on be- 
half of President Coolidge that the United 
States would be disinclined to assume re- 
sponsibility for administration of Nicara- 
guan affairs to provide security for loans to 
the Nicaraguan Government as suggested 
in the Cumberland report. It was also made 
clear that, in general, President Coolidge 
thought the suggestion of supervision of the 
finances of any country by our govern 
ment none too acceptable and one which 
this government always desired to avoid. 
The same day Secretary Kellogg stated 
that he disapproved of some oi the things 
in the report. He explained that it was made 
public at the request of the Nicaraguan 
Government, the negotiations between the 
government and the foreign bankers having 
ended. 

Plans were completed in November for 
the establishment of a Nicaraguan Military 
Academy on Jan. 1, 1929. United States 
Marine officers will serve as instructors. 

The restrictions placed on the sale of 
liquor operated so successfully during the 
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recent election period that President Diaz 
issued an executive decree, dated Nov. 24, 
which continues for three months the con- 
trol by the National Guard of the govern- 
ment distilleries and warehouses. 

General satisfaction over the supervision 
of the recent election by the United States 
seems to prevail in Nicaragua. La Prensa, 
the chief Conservative organ, had the fol- 
lowing headlines on Nov. 5: “The Ameri- 
can supervision has henorably observed its 
promise. The elections Sunday were honest, 
tranquil, correct and honorable. The Lib- 
erals obtained the victory.” On the same 
day the leading Liberal organ, El Comercio, 
had the following headlines: “The United 
States is vindicated before the world.” In 
a telegram to President Coolidge, dated 
Nov. 9, President Diaz said: “I have the 
honor of informing you that not only Gen- 
eral McCoy but also the other members of 
the commission who composed the depart- 
mental boards and election supervisors com- 
plied with the mission which was confided 
to them by your government. Both parties 
recognized the impartiality and justice with 
which these officials acted during the elec- 
tion period, as a result of which the people 
of Nicaragua again thank the American 
Government for the friendly cooperation 
and interest which it has always taken in 
order that peace and national prosperity 
may obtain in the republic.” An outstand- 
ing feature of a parade on Nov. 23 in honor 
of General Moncada was a friendly demon- 


stration in front of the United States Lega- . 


tion, when 10,000 Nicaraguans bared their 
heads while bands played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


UBA.—Foreign investors were given as- 
surance of ample protection by the Cu- 
ban Government in an official statement 
with reference to the prospective visit of 
Herbert Hoover to Cuba that was issued 
by President Machado on Nov. 30. The 
statement said that the welcome planned 
for Hoover was only an extension of that 
accorded to President Coolidge when he vis- 
ited Havana a year ago, and that Cuba 
would not be attempting to play any polit- 
ical game by the proposed ceremonies. As- 
surance was given that no “demands” would 
be made on the President-elect oi the 
United States and that “Cuba will not hold 
out its hand in a supplicating manner.” 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT HOOVER’S VISIT TO 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE visit of Herbert Hoover, President- 
elect of the United States, was the 
event of chief importance in November to 
the Central American countries of Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. In all of these countries Mr. Hoover 
was received with Presidential honors by 
government officials and was also accorded 
warm welcomes by the public and the press. 
Although Mr. Hoover is making his Latin- 
American tour in an extra-official capacity, 
the greatest significance is being attached 
to all his remarks, as welll as to the re- 
marks of his official welcomers, and be- 
cause of recent relations between the United 
States and the various Central American 
republics his remarks there were of especial 
interest. 

At Amapala, where he was officially wel- 
comed by President-elect Colindres, Mr. Hoo- 
ver explained that the purposes of his trip 
were “to pay a call of friendship” on “our 
fellow democracies on the American conti- 
nent” and “to learn more of our common 
problems in the Western Hemisphere that 
I may be better fitted for the task which 
lies before me.” Confidence was expressed 
that “the larger personal experience, both 
with our neighboring countries and with 
their points of view, and above all with the 
men who have been elected to responsibility 
in their governments, would be valuable in 
’ the task that lies before me.” In extending 
the official welcome of Honduras President- 
elect Colindres praised the good-will trip of 
Mr. Hoover and expressed confidence that it 
would be most effective in cementing friend- 
ly relations between the United States and 
Latin America. In reiterating his Amapala 
remarks at La Union, Mr. Hoover said: 

“Economic development does not and 
should not be the sole basis of exchange be- 
tween nations. The exchange of our 
social and political accomplishments, of our 
advances in education, of scientific thought, 
all of those things which contribute to the 
highest aspects of life, is perhaps of first 
importance.” 

At Corinto, Nicaragua, Mr. Hoover had 


the unique satisfaction of seating at the 
same luncheon table with his guests the 
leaders of the two political parties—includ- 
ing President Diaz (Conservative) and 
President-elect Moncada (Liberal)—who 
less than two years ago were opposing each 
other in Nicaragua’s, most disastrous civil 
war. With reference to this notable occa- 
sion Mr. Hoover said: “I treasure this as 
a great day in my career as the new Pres- 
ident-elect of the United States. I hope 
that General Moncada will remember it as 
one of the great days in his career. 
Representing the political parties of Nice- 
ragua who have been lately in conflict, 
this occasion becomes one of much more 
than ordinary interest. It represents the 
growing unity of the Nicaraguan people. It 
represents the consolidation of the forces 
of domestic peace. It demonstrates that 
the difficult national crisis into which my 
own country has been drawn has now 
reached a basis of solution which merits the 
deepest thankfulness of all our people and 
for which I wish to congratulate the lead- 
ers of the Nicaraguan nation.” 

In welcoming Mr. Hoover as the nation’s 
guest at San José, Costa Rica, the first capi- 
tal to be visited, President Gonzalez Viquez 
said: “Your mission was a happy inspira- 
tion. This historic occasion will result in 
a continuance of the sincere and sound 
friendship between the United States and 
Costa Rica, and I believe it will have the 
same effect between the United States and 
all Latin-American countries.” In his re- 
sponse Mr. Hoover acknowledged the 
“glowing tribute to the accomplishments 
of my country under the stimulus of our 
common democracy,” and added: ‘‘Nowhere 
do I know of a greater and more proved 
example of the beneficence tc mankind of 
our common institutions than that which 
has been accomplished through the hands 
of the people of Costa Rica. Their advance- 
ment of human welfare is well known in 
my country and, as a student of social and 
cultural advancement, I have longed to con- 
firm with my own eyes the progress which 
you have made.” 


——_——— 
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posed visit of Mr. Hoover to South 

America would excite great interest 
was, of course, to be expected from all the 
countries of the great continent which he 
expected to visit. The enthusiasm dis- 
played in them was, on the: whole, excep- 
tionally flattering to him and to us. There 
are several reasons for this enthusiasm. 
In the first place, Mr. Hoover appeals to 
the peoples of South America as an inter- 
nationalist, for no people, or group of peo- 
ples, are more easily impressed with inter- 
nationalism than they. In the second place, 
they look to him for the display of those 
characteristics in the exalted office to which 
he has been elevated and those attitudes 
of mind and spirit which they feel will 
link him with them in the realization of 
the larger ideals of the Americas. And in 
the third place, there is the prospect of 
developing the commercial relations be- 
tween the two Americas to a degree un- 
dreamed of before; and the belief that this 
can be best done by a better understanding 
of each other, a more intimate knowledge 
of the industrial and commercial potentiali- 
ties of each country, and of the need of 
more liberal interchange of ideas, means 
and methods of bringing these things about. 
The friends of Mr. Hoover declare, on the 
other hand, that his main purpose in this 
voyage is to increase friendly relations be- 
tween our country and the countries of 
Hispanic America. There are those, ac- 
cordingly, who see in this visit to South 
America the most important single event 
of recent times in the history of the peoples 
of the two Americas. 

The press of South America was gen- 
erally unanimous in giving expression to 
the enthusiasm which it felt on the sub- 
ject, though some there were, such as E/ 
Diario of Montevideo, whose comment was 
hostile, chiefly on the ground that Mr. 
Hoover, as heir to the Latin-American policy 


[p00 the announcement of the pro- 
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of the Republican Administration, repre- 
sented a spirit absolutely contrary to the 
nationalistic sentiment of Hispanic America. 

The nation to have the honor of being 
the first in South America to receive a 
visit from Mr. Hoover was Ecuador. Mr. 
Hoover and his party arrived on board the 
U. S. S. Maryland at Guayaquil on Dec. 1. 
The day of the visit was a national holiday; 
and the people turned out en masse to see 
him and to hear him speak. Mr. Hoover 
was very happy in his speech, which was 
brief, and which was received very well 
not only in Ecuador, but in other parts of 
South America. Mr. Hoover, in replying 
to a speech of welcome by President Ayora, 


‘said in part: 


The good-will toward all our sister repub- 
lics which I know lies in the hearts of the 
people of the United States democracy is 
more than a form of political organization. 
It is a human faith. True democracy is not, 
and cannot be, imperialistic. The brother- 
hood of this faith is the guarantee of good- 
will. It is the guarantee of respect which 
comes only from equals in a common strug- 
gle to upbuild human welfare. 

The second South American country to be 
visited was Peru. The U. S. S. Maryland, 
with its distinguished guest and his party, 
entered the harbor of Callao on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 5. From that moment until the 
departure early the next morning the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Hoover was the signal of 
an ovation. The day had been declared a 
national holiday, and the people turned out 
in very large numbers to welcome Mr. 
Hoover in proper fashion. Banners bearing 
such inscriptions as “Long Live Hoover, the 
Symbol of a Great Nation,” “Hoover and 
the Great Victory”. and “Long Live the 
Monroe Doctrine,” were carried about in 
profusion. 

The State banquet in the National Pal- 
ace in honor of Mr. Hoover was an impres- 
sive affair. President Leguia paid a glow- 
ing tribute not only to his distinguished 
guest but also to the nation he represented. 
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But the most striking featuze of his address 
was an eloquent defense of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. He spoke in part as follows: 


Nature’s volcanic forces which caused the 
American continent to emerge from the bot- 
tom of the ocean, the fanatic strife for the 
cause of liberty materializing under the vic- 
torious flags of Washington and Bolivar, 
and the inherent horror of all conquest 
which inspired Monroe’s challenge to the 
slave-driving powers of the earth, are, gen- 
tlemen, the chief motives of the American 
Union. The intrigues of international feu- 
dalism were powerless to destroy this union. 
Neither the distrust and jealous suspicions 
of those who condemn the healthy vigor and 
exuberant energy of youth, nor the clamor- 
ous outcry of those who would contend with 
the Colossus of the North for his role of 
leader, will prevail against this union, even 
under the cloak of a transformation of the 
Monroe Doctrine in favor of intervention, 
when, in reality, the former has been and 
continues to be a bulwark of our liberty and 
guaranty of our capacity to develop char- 
acteristics of our culture. 

Until 1914 Pan Americanism was little 
more than a dream. After that date it was 
no longer an Utopia, but a reality. That 
great and criminal madness of war which 
went so far as to dim the resplendent 
brightness of age-old cultures, on the other 
hand strengthened the Pan American doc- 
trine, because it heralded the world’s resur- 
rection here in the heart of America, united 
by ties of labor and peace and destined to 
serve as a guiding beacon through the dark- 
ness brought by so much ruin and destruc- 
tion. 

Naturally, the palpitating and historic 
present of Pan Americanism derived from 
the breaking up of the ancient and obsolete 
artificial systems of international politics, 
gave rise to criticism, the incomprehensive 
and loquacious criticism of Americans them- 
selves and also the hostile criticism of the 
wild dreams of rebuilding the historical 
forms of an ancient economic and moral 
tutelage. Thus it happens that Pan Ameri- 
canism is now undergoing a _ cleansing 
peoneee by reason of this very criticism. 

et us leave others to harbor the blind 
illusion that it is doomed to destruction so 
that we may guard jealously our conviction 
that true Pan Americanism, shorn of selfish 
tendencies, unlimited, and without an ab- 
surd broadening harmful to its prestige, 
will be the creed of the future. 


The following excerpts from Mr. Hoover’s 
reply to the above address are illustrative 
of the nature of his speech: 


I have come for other purposes than recre- 
ation or to receive personal satisfaction of 
travel. I have had the hope and the as- 
piration that I could serve in some way to 
further reinforce the structure of peace and 
friendship, the unity of ideas which have 
remained unbroken since the birth of our 
republic. I have thought I could better 
prepare myself for the task by a widened 
knowledge of the men and problems of our 
sister republics. * * * 

Mr. President, it is* impossible to esti- 
mate the important consequences of this 
revolution in communication and transporta- 





tion between our peoples. [He had dealt 
with aircraft and had suggested an air con- 
ference.] It is a benevolent parley that de- 
stroys the distance between peoples and 
constructs friendship between them. Every 
expansion in the transmission of intelli- 
gence and in daily contacts of our people 
adds that precious growth of understanding 
and mutual respect which makes for mutual 
interest and good-will. I should be proud, 
indeed, if I might contribute to the further- 
ance of so great a development. 

This new tool in world progress is signifi- 
cant of our times. It, with many others, 
brings to us new problems in government, 
but the great purpose of government in 
free peoples remains the same. That is, 
to maintain that justice, that ordered lib- 
erty, which gives security to life, security 
to the home and security to individual ac- 
complishments, 

From these foundations government may 
foster and stimulate the beneficent processes 
of commerce and industry, may upbuild the 
cultural, the moral and the spiritual fibre 
of our people that are the forces which 
make for human happiness. It is not by 
the mere assertion of idealists that the 
world grows better and that it makes prog- 
ress. I know of no better proof than the 
steady and majestic progress of South 
America in the past century in political sta- 
bility, in freedom and liberty, in peace, in 
increasing human comfort and happiness. 

A century is but a short span in history. 
We who are public servants can do but 
little in our time. Our minute part in a few 
years is soon forgotten. But if we can con- 
tribute to diminish destructive forces; if 
we can strengthen the forces of material 
and spiritual progress; if we can upbuild 
the institutions of government which assure 
the liberty and freedom, we shall have 
served our part. 


Bolivia had to content itself with a visit 
on board the Maryland. A party from La 
Paz, headed by Sr. Alberto Palacios, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Bolivia, repre- 
senting President Siles, was received on 
board the vessel by Mr. Hoover at Anto- 
fagasta, Chile, on Dec. 9. Courtesies were 
exchanged, and luncheon was had on the 
ship. The Bolivians were very much pleased 
with their visit, Sr. Palacios declaring that 
no man was better able to understand 
Bolivia, her great natural resources, and her 
complex problems than Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover arrived at Santiago, Chile, on 
Dec. 10 and received a ceremonial welcome. 
For more than two hours during the morn- 
ing of Dec. 11, Mr. Hoover conferred at the 
United States Embassy with the seven 
members of the Chilean Cabinet, receiving 
each separately, first Conrado Rios Ga- 
llardo, the Foreign Minister, then the other 
ministers in the order of their seniority. 

Following these conferences, the Presi- 
dent-elect went to the National Palace. 








where, as the guest of honor at a govern- 
ment luncheon, he made the only public ut- 
terance of his visit in Chile. President 
Ibafiez, in his address of welcome, stressed 
the benefits to Pan-American solidarity to 
be expected from Mr. Hoover’s visit, notably 
its effect in strengthening the ties between 
the United States and Chile. He paid 
tribute to the progress of the United States 
and eulogized Mr. Hoover personally as its 
representative. 

In his reply, Mr. Hoover pointed out that 
the two nations’ aspirations and interests 
were reciprocal and that no basis, political 
or economic, existed for contention. He 
discussed the problems of development and 
economic progress of the two countries, and 
stressed the value of foreign financing in 
developing the natural resources of Chile. 
After praising Chile’s new educational sys- 
tem and expressing “the admiration which I 
and the American people hold for the eco- 
nomic and cultural advancement which your 
nation has contributed to the Western Hem- 
isphere,” he declared in conclusion that “we 
are all struggling toward a common aim. 
We not only learn from each other, but re- 
ceive inspiration from the heroism, leader- 
ship and accomplishments of the sister re- 
publics.” 

The President-elect left Santiago on the 
evening of Dec. 11. He arrived at Buenos 
Aires on the evening of Dec. 13, and was 
received by President Irigoyen and his Cabi- 
net. Two thousand police guarded Mr. 
Hoover as he left the train and rode with 
President Irigoyen to the United States 
Embassy, this precaution being due to the 
discovery of an alleged plot af assassina- 
tion, 


es eee Irigoyen’s fail- 
~*% ure to send representatives to the 
Washington Conference, which began its 
sessions on Dec. 10, may have far-reaching 
results. He gave as his reason that he had 
not been in office long enough to give to 
the two men appointed by his predecessor, 
Srs. Alcorta and Costa, the necessary in- 
structions. But that is not taken as the 
main reason. The relations between the 
United States and his country are not 
friendly. The action of the United States 
Tariff Commission in recommending, by a 
vote of three to three, that duties on the 
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imports of corn and flaxseed be increased 
is not likely to improve them. Argentina 
exports to our country large quantities of 
both of these commodities, and she feels 
that she is being deliberately discriminated 
against. 


Bee negotiations between the 
Governments of Brazil and Colombia 
have been concluded, and.a treaty has been 
signed whereby the controversy between 
them over the Aparaortis-Tabatinga fron- 
tier has been satisfactorily settled. 

National and State authorities continue to 
encourage immigration to Brazil. A con- 
cession was granted to a German syndicate 
recently by which 24,000 acres of land were 
granted to it for the development of the 
cocoa fibre industry in the State of Mara- 
hao. The State of Para also offered 2,500,- 
000 acres of land in Acara to the South 
American Development Company, a Jap- 
anese concern, formed for the exploitation 
of the cotton possibilities in that State. The 
company proposes to bring, within the next 
ten years, 40,000 persons to settle on this 
property. 


HILE—The loss of life and property in 
the last series of earthquakes in Chile 
is still not fully known. The greatest loss 
was at Tacla, but other places also suffered 
heavily. The sympathy extended to the 
Chilean people in this great national calam- 
ity has been greatly appreciated by them. 
The direct negotiations between Chile and 
Peru over the Tacna-Arica problem were 
reported to be progressing. 


Ce hands of the present 
Government in the matter of adhesion 
to the Paris Pact are tied, due to the fact 
that the Congress failed to take formal ac- 
tion in the matter before adjournment. The 
Senate did, by the close vote of 13 to 12, 
agree to the proposition of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; but this only after it had 
agreed to several important reservations. 
One declared that while Colombia agreed 
to condemn war, as defined in the Pact, she 
declared that she had the right to resort to 
force to repel any invasion of her territory. 
Another denounced all means which one na- 
tion might take to compel another to agree 
to its wishes, such as pacific blockades, mil- 
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itary occupation of ports and the armed in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of another 
country. 


PPERU— President Leguia seems to have 

played his political game about as well 
as Generai Ibanez of Chile, for he appears 
now to have no oppenents for re-election in 
the campaign to be held in May of. next 
year. The leaders of the three political par- 
ties are said te have retired in his behalf. It 
will be recalled that any obstacles to re-elec- 
tion which had existed in the Constitution 
have been removed. Political opponents who 
might become powerful opponents were got- 
ten rid of by exile. A large number of 
these are now living in Paris, New York, 
Havana and Guayaquil. A number of those 
in New York have begun the publicaticn of 
a paper called La Reptblica. This organ 
charges President Leguia with corruption, 
wasteful methods and general inefficiency. 
It was in retaliation for these charges that 
President Leguia had the famous law 
passed declaring that any act committed by 
a Peruvian either at home or abroad which 
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might be judged contrary to the social or- 
der and public welfare of Peru could be ar- 
rested and, if proved guilty, imprisoned for 
twenty-five years and have his property con- 
fiscated. 


CUADOR—The case of Mr. Harry 

Thompkins, Superintendent of the 
Banks of Ecuador, who was suspended by 
formal action of the Minister of Finance, 
Sr. Saens de Tejada, continues to arouse in- 
terest in that republic. Sr. de Tejada has 
requested the Supreme Court of Ecuador to 
annul the contract with him. The National 
Assembly after a stormy debate passed a 
resolution permitting Mr. Thompkins to 
present his case before that body. It will 
be recalled that Mr. Thompkins was charged 
with an attack upon the Government, it be- 
ing alleged that he declared that the Pres- 
ident and the members of his Cabinet had 
been conducting the financial policy of the 
country to further their own political ends. 
The Minister of Finance charged him with 
incompetency and with disrespect to his su- 
periors. 





The Problem of Self-Government in 
British India 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; 


TEADY progress has been achieved in 
S the grand survey of the problems of 

India upon which Great Britain has 
been engaged during the past year. In 
England the committee which, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Harcourt Butler, has 
been investigating the position of the semi- 
independent Indian States, concluded its 
London conferences with Indian Princes 
and the taking of evidence, and proceeded 
to formulate its report. In India the Simon 
Commission continued its inquiry into the 
operation of the present governmental sys- 
tem by conducting hearings in many im- 
portant centres in which all shades of In- 
dian opinion found free expression. 
The Simon Commission has attracted 
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much more attention than the Butler com- 


mittee. It was created in accordance with 
the terms of the Government of India act 
to ascertain how the governmental reforms 
instituted in 1919 are working and to 
recommend what if any changes should be 
made. Its activities, therefore, are limited 
to British India, that part of the subcon- 
tinent which is completely under British 
sovereignty, and concern the acutely con- 
tentious question of self-government within 
that empire. The Butler committee was 
raised to consider the problems of the native 
Indian States which are under the suze- 
rainty of Great Britain, but not completely 
subject to it. It is an interesting fact that 
the accomplished and proposed develop- 





ments toward home rule in British India 
are primarily responsible for the unrest 
among the rulers of the native States which 
gave rise to the investigation of their needs 
which is being conducted contemporaneously 
with the inquiry by the Simon Commission. 

The importance of the work of the Butler 
committee becomes apparent when the posi- 
tion of the native States in Indian life is 
considered. Their area is about 675,000 
square miles, and within their boundaries 
live some 70,000,000 people, about one-fifth 
of the total population of India. In size 
they vary from the petty holdings of the 
Simla Hill States to Hyderabad, which is as 
large as Italy and has a.population of 
13,000,000. The rulers of practically all of 
them possess despotic powers, which some 
use benevolently, some otherwise. 

The relations of these native Princes 
with Great Britain and the Government of 
India rest in most instances upon treaties 
and are so diverse that they can hardly be 
summarized. Among their rights, however, 
are usually to be found that of protection 
by Great Britain from outside aggression, 
respect on the part of the suzerain for their 
position as rulers, freedom from the juris- 
diction of the laws of British India and, in 
most cases, free trade with British India. 
The inhabitants of these States are the 
subjects of their respective rulers, not of 
the King-Emperor. On the other hand, the 
Indian States are under obligation not to 
enter into relations with foreign nations or 
other States, and their foreign affairs are 
under the control of the “Paramount 
Power.” Their military forces are fixed by 
the suzerain and the “Paramount Power” 
has the right to intervene in their internal 
affairs when necessary to maintain peace 
and order or to suppress serious abuses. 
The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through political officers—Resi- 
dents or Political Agents—who usually 
reside within the States themselves. In 
about 175 States control is exercised by the 
Government of India and in about 500 by 
the Provincial Governments. 

The vital interest of the native Princes 
in the steps which are now being taken 
toward the fulfillment of Great Britain’s 
pledge of eventual self-government to 
British India is therefore self-evident. The 
questions which they wish answered con- 
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cern their future relations with the Central 
and Provincial Indian Governments when 
those units shall have passed under the con- 
trol of native Indians and been organized 
along modern, democratic lines. 

In 1918, after ultimate self-government 
had become the officially announced policy 
of Great Britain for British India, the 
native Puiinces expressed dissatisfaction 
with their existing relations with the British 
Crown. As L; F. Rushbrook-Williams has 
recently said, there were three main direc- 
tions in which they thought that change 
was necessary: “They felt that they had no 
voice in the determination of all-India pol- 
icy; in other words, decisions were taken 
by the British Indian authorities alone 
which, although nominally confined to Brit- 
ish India, in reality vitally affected the in- 
terests of the States. Secondly, they de- 
plored the lack of any impartial tribunal to 
decide disputes arising between themselves 
and the British Indian authorities, for it 
seemed to them that in a number of cases 
the Government of India was at once party 
and judge. Finally, they believed that the 
Political Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment ... occasionally acted in disregard 
of the treaties, and in general exercised 
an authority which, if benevolent, was 
nevertheless in certain respects undeniably 
arbitrary.” 

One result of the joint action of the native 
rulers in 1918 was the later creation of the 
Chamber of Princes. This body has no 
powers, but has proved a useful ground for 
discussion, consultation, and the formulation 
of plans for common action among the 
Princes. It was the Standing Committee of 
this body which requested an impartial in- 
quiry into the whole relationship between 
the Princes of India and the Paramount 
Power, and probably it was their initiative 
which led to the appointment by the Secre- 
tary of State for India of a committee of 
three (Sir Harcourt Butler, Mr. Holdsworth 
and Mr. Peel) to inquire into this relation- 
ship and to suggest means for more satis- 
factorily adjusting the economic relations 
between the Indian States and British India. 

Last Fall there gathered in London a 
notable group of native Princes to present 
their case to the Butler Committee. Their 
chief contention there was that their long- 
established relationship with Great Britain 
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entitles them to a position independent of 
the Government of India at Delhi now that 
British India is undergoing changes which, 
they feel, will make the control of that 
Government, and of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, over them unsatisfactory. Their case 
was presented by a prominent British bar- 
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rister, with the assistance of the Princes 
themselves. 

Meanwhile the Simon Commission is pro- 
ceeding with its investigation in British 
India. During November it visited the 
Khyber Pass and considered the political 
problems of the Northwest frontier. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


REAT BRITAIN—The critical illness of 

King George V caused the greatest 
anxiety throughout the British Empire dur- 
ing the latter part of November and up to 
the middle of December, when this is be- 
ing written. Stricken with pleurisy and 
congestion of the lungs, the King was in a 
critical condition for a number of days and 
was not entirely out of danger after nearly 
three weeks of illness. On Dec. 4 a meet- 
ing of the Privy Council was held at the 
royal bedside to appoint a Council of State 
to exercise certain powers of the Crown 
during the sovereign’s disability. The Or- 
der in Council, signed by the King, named 
the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Hailsham) and 
the Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) as mem- 
bers of the Council of State, the powers of 
which include the summoning of the Privy 
Council, the signature of acts of Parlia- 
ment and other documents, and generally 
acting in the interests of the realm. 

When the condition of the King became 
serious the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Gloucester, who were in Africa, cut their 
visit short and proceeded to London with 
the greatest possible speed. The Prince of 
Wales, traveling by way of Egypt, reached 
London on Dec. 11, while the Duke of 
Gloucester took a steamer from Cape Town. 

Parliament was occupied during the 
month with the routine business of its final 
session. In the House of Commons the de- 
bate upon the address from the throne was 
concluded on Nov. 14. The most serious 
criticism of the government during this dis- 
cussion was directed at its allegedly inade- 
quate measures for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, which was emphasized in the Labor 
Party’s amendment to the address. 

Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, replying for the government, after 
declaring that Labor itself was largely to 


blame for the continued unemployment and 
business depression, which were the price of 
the coal strike and the general strike of 
1926, outlined the government’s proposals 
for the relief of unemployment and the 
rehabilitation of British industry as fol- 
lows: (1) Rating relief, or removal of local 
taxes on agricultural, industrial and trans- 
portation properties; (2) empire  settle- 
ment of men from the industrial districts, 
who would receive agricultural training un- 
der the government; (3) “safeguarding” of 
industries by tariff protection in special 
cases; (4) extension of the scheme of ex- 
port credits; (5) the operation of the elec- 
tricity scheme, and (6) special measures 
for absorption of the surplus miners into 
other industries. The government, Mr. 
Churchill said, did not advocate any gen- 
eral system of tariff protection. It did 
propose, however, to exercise its powers 
under the safeguarding act to protect any 
industry “which proves to an authoritative 
tribunal that a safeguarding duty on similar 
products from abroad will benefit the coun- 
try: 

The official unemployment figures showed 
that on Nov. 19 there were 1,364,400 per- 
sons out of work in Great Britain—16,242 
more than a week before and 238,146 more 
than a year before. 

The government’s major bill for the ses- 
sion, its derating scheme for the relief of 
industry and the reform of local govern- 
ment, was expounded to the House on Nov. 
26 by the Minister of Health, Arthur Neville 
Chamberlain. The Minister stated that the 
measure will lift a burden of $120,000,000 
from industry as a whole, and $90,000,000 
from the more depressed industries. 

The House of Commons on Nov. 21 passed 
the Imperial Telegraphs bill through second 
reading. This bill, which is in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Imperial 
Wireless and Cable Conference, provides for 
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the sale to the Imperial Communications 
Company, a private company, of the Pacific, 
the West Indian and the two Postoffice At- 
lantic cables. Although not accomplished 
by this measure, it is also intended to lease 
the government’s wireless beam service to 
the same company. It was the destructive 
competition of the beam service with private 
cable companies which was primarily re- 
sponsible for the transfer and the amalga- 
mation of the transmarine communications 
facilities of the entire empire, the govern- 
ment taking the position that it could not 
afford to allow the private cable companies 
to be put out of business. Labor opposed 
the transaction, advocating amalgamation 
under public instead of private ownership. 

The British Treasury announced in Lon- 
don on Dec. 15 that a payment of $94,200,- 
000 was being made that day by the British 
Government to the United States Treasury. 
Of that sum $27,000,000 was on account of 
repayment of principal, the balance being 
interest. With this payment, total payments 
to the United States since the funding of 
the British debt amounted to $964,380,000, 
of which $147,000,000 was on account of re- 
payment of principal. The amount out- 
standing has thus been reduced to $4,453,- 
000,000. 

Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, formerly Arch- 
bishop of York, was enthroned as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate of All 
England on Dec. 4. 


RELAND—Dec. 6 marked the comple- 

tion of seven years since the signing of 
the treaty which brought the Irish Free 
State into existence as an independent mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth. 

Timothy A. Smiddy, Minister of the irish 
Free State in Washington, has been ap- 
pointed Irish High Commissioner in Lon- 
don. The latter post has -been vacant since 
the selection of James McNeill as Governor- 
General. 


(Amsns--Te Privy Council of Great 
Britain on Nov. 9 rendered a decision 
confirming the action of the Canadian Su- 
preme Court in ruling that gold and silver 
in the lands of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
is owned by the Crown in the right of the 
Dominion Government, instead of by the 
company. Under a charter of King Charles 


II, the company received absolute title to a 
vast territory around Hudson’s Bay. After 
the Canadian Provinces became the Domin- 
ion of Canada, however, the company sur- 
rendered its Northern empire for settle- 
ment lands in the West, retaining only the 
land surrounding its trading posts. It then 
claimed ownership of precious metals found 
in the land which it had retained. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, sustained by 
the Privy Council, was that the original 
proprietary title to all of the lands of the 
company had been surrendered, and that as 
an ordinary owner of real estate it did not 
own precious metals discovered thereon. 


USTRALIA—The Commonwealth gen- 

eral election, held on Nov. 17, resulted 
in the continuance in office of the coalition 
government headed by Prime Minister Stan- 
ley M. Bruce, but with a reduced majority. 
The combined voting strength of the Na- 
tional and Country parties in the new 
House of Representatives is forty-three, a 
loss of nine, as compared with the election 
of 1925. Labor, on the other hand, in- 
creased its representation twenty-three to 
thirty-two. On Nov. 29 Mr. Bruce an- 
nounced various changes in the personnel 
of the Ministry and reallocation of port- 
folios. 

The Labor Government of the State of 
Victoria was defeated on Nov. 14 in the 
Legislative Assembly on a vote of want of 
confidence censuring it for failure to pro- 
vide adequate police protection during the 
disorders incident to the recent waterside 
strike. The Governor of the State, having 
refused Premier E. J. Hogan’s request for 
a dissolution, the Ministry resigned on 
Nov. 21. Sir William McPherson, leader 
of the opposition, thereupon formed a Na- 
tionalist Ministry. The Labor Government 
had been in power eighteen months. 


EW ZEALAND—Prime Minister J. G. 
Coates and the Reform party suffered 

a serious defeat at the general election on 
Nov. 14. At the same time the national 
referendum on the liquor question resulted 
in a heavy vote in favor of licensing and 
against prohibition. Before the polling the 
Reform Party held fifty-three seats; the 
Labor Party fourteen; the United Party 
eleven; and Independents, two. In the new 
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House the Reform party has twenty-nine 
seats; the United Liberals, twenty-seven; 
Labor, nineteen; and Independents, five. 
Finding his party in a minority, Mr. Coates 
resigned, and on Dec. 10 the formation of 
a United party government with Sir Jo- 
seph Ward as Prime Minister was an- 
nounced. Sir Joseph Ward, who is seventy- 
one years of age, became Prime Minister 
for the first time in 1906. 

The voting on the liquor question was: 
374,502 in favor of a continuation of the 
existing system of licensed sale; 64,276 for 
State control, and 294,453 for prohibition. 
The majority against prohibition was thus 
144,325, a very great increase over that of 
1925. Archbishop Faverill, Primate of the 
Anglican Church in New Zealand, com- 
menting upon these returns, declared: “The 
best friends of prohibition must realize that 
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the cause has received a serious setback. 
The indications are that prohibition will not 
be carried in our generation.” 


OUTH AFRICA—The Nationalist-Labor 

Cabinet, headed by Prime Minister 
Hertzog, was reconstituted on Nov. 6 under 
conditions which seemed to indicate a seri- 
ous split within the Labor party. Unable 
to procure the resignation of Mr. Madeley, 
the Minister of Posts, the Prime Minister 
tendered his own resignation, thus putting 
his entire Cabinet out of office. Invited 
immediately to form a new government, 
General Hertzog did so, dropping Mr. 
Madelay and naming H. W. Sampson in his 
plaee. Mr. Sampson, a supporter of Colo- 
nel Creswell, represents an element in the 
Labor party which is strongly opposed to 
that of Mr. Madeley. 


Premier Poincare’s New Lease of Power 
By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND DEAN OF MEN, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY; 
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successfully passed its first test on 

Nov. 14 when the formal ministerial 
declaration of policy was read to the Cham- 
ber by the Premier and to the Senate by M. 
Louis Barthou, Minister of Justice. Two 
votes taken on that day in the Chamber of 
Deputies resulted in victories for the. gov- 
ernment by majorities of 335 to 147 and 
330 to 129. With a total of 612 votes in the 
Chamber it is obvious that approximately 
125 Deputies refrained from voting, largely 
Radicals who abstained as a matter of party 
policy. On the final ballot—a vote of con- 
fidence—fifteen Radicals refused to follow 
the leadership of Edouard Daladier, chair- 
man of the party, and voted 8 for and 7 
against the government. 

The non-cooperative attitude of the Radi- 
cal Socialists was manifested, of course, in 
the discussions before and during the parlia- 
mentary crisis in November, when 30 of 
the 125 Deputies in the party attempted 
(as the price of their own support) to ex- 
clude the moderate Republican group of 


ae new Poincaré Ministry met and 


102 members from participation in the gov- 
ernment through representatives in the 
Cabinet. This Radical ultimatum placed 
M. Poincaré in the position of having to 
choose between the largest group in the 
Chamber, with 125 supporters, and the sec- 
ond largest, with 102. But more than num- 
bers was involved in the choice. As was 
pointed out by Le Temps, the choice was 
rather one between two groups, respectively 
described in the Premier’s pre-election 
speech at Bordeaux on March 25, 1928, as 
“faithful and consistent associates, who 
have supported us in the most trying times 
and to whom we naturally owe especial 
gratitude” and “less firm supporters whose 
intermittent confidence, however precious, 
has sometimes disconcerted us a little.” 
Faced with such alternatives, M. Poin- 
caré had only one choice—to cast aside the 
uncertain supporters and accept a pre- 
carious majority in the Chamber rather 
than entrust his fortunes to the vagaries of 
the Radicals. In six hours the new Cabinet 
was formed. Within two days Poincaré 





won a victory over the Radicals when for- 
mer Premier Joseph Caillaux, believed to 
be the “man behind the scenes” in the 
Angers conference which precipitated the 
crisis of Nov. 6, was overwhelmingly de- 
feated for election to membership in the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, a com- 
mittee appointment which he had ield 
throughout his parliamentary career. Poin- 
caré’s judgment was further vindicated 
when, on Nov. 29, on a Socialist motion to 
have the army appropriation sent back to 
committee, the government had a majority 
of 190, the largest since the opening of the 
session, with most of the Radicals support- 
ing the Cabinet. Indications are that the 
Radicals will find it difficult to upset the 
Premier for some time to come. The re- 
ligious issue raised by Articles 70 and 71 
of the army bill, which was utilized by the 
Socialist Radical group as a ground for at- 
tack on the National Union Ministry, has 
been temporarily put aside, to be brought 
up later as a separate measure; while the 
vote of Nov. 29, already referred to, would 
seem to show that, if Poincaré’s opponents 
attack him on the charge of undue expan- 
sion in the military establishment—their 
only other issue—they will make little prog- 
ress in that quarter. In short, the Cabinet 
position seems to be moderately well forti- 
fied for the moment, though by no means 
impregnable. 

From the legislative point of view the 
time of the Parliament has been largely de- 
voted to consideration of the budget. As 
pointed out by M. Poincaré in the minis- 
terial declaration of Nov. 15, speedy action 
was necessary, “not only as one of the es- 
sential conditions for economic relief and 
social amelioration within our borders, but 
as a guarantee of freer and more effective 
action in the international conversations 
which have just been begun.” These dis- 
cussions, he said, had to do with the repara- 
tions question. 

After long discussion through two day 
sessions and a night sitting, the Chamber 
on Dec. 13 finally reached agreement on 
all deferred questions, and passed the 1929 
budget, which was then submitted to the 
Senate. 

Striking evidence of the economic prog- 
ress of France was given in a report of 
Mr. Cahill, the British Commercial Attaché 
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in Paris, published early in December. The 
report refers to France as undergoing in- 
dustrial expansion unprecedented in her 
history and as enjoying “signal prosperity.” 
This condition is attributed to four causes: 
(1) Stabilization of the franc; (2) a’ pro- 
tective tariff; (3) development of factories 
and equipment, and (4) increased efficiency 
in production and the discovery of new 
processes. The capture of northern manu- 
facturing districts during the war com- 
pelled France to exploit new industrial 
areas, such as Bordeaux, Limoges, Tours, 
Toulouse and Marseilles, more remote from 
the danger of German attack. These new 
regions have maintained their war-time ac- 
tivity and largely increased French pro- 
duction. The growth of the iron and steel 
industry, increased production of coal and 
coke, and development of chemical manu- 
facturing and of the textile industries are 
features of this advance, which has brought 
about increased exports and diminished im- 
ports. If Mr. Cahill’s information is au- 
thentic, the French case for special consid- 
eration of her undoubted great losses in 
arranging any debt settlement would prob- 
ably be weakened. 

The statement often heard in America 
that France is spending on armaments 
money that ought to be applied to reduc- 
ing her debts seems to rise in France also, 
though economy in military expenditures is 
demanded on other grounds than debt re- 
duction or limitation of armaments in the 
interests of peace. Answering criticisms 
by the Radicals, Paul Painlevé, Minister of 
War, declared in the Chamber on Nov. 28 
that the French Army in 1930, when one- 
year service will come into effect, will con- 
sist of 598,000 officers and men, including 
the colonial troops. This total, he said, will 
be 130,000 less than the total in France and 
the colonies before the outbreak of the war. 
Jean Montigny, Radical member and one of 
the leaders in the Angers convention which 
led to the overthrow of the last Ministry, 
questioned the accuracy of Painlevé’s fig- 
ures. To this the Minister replied that in 
the effort to make out a case the Deputy 
had omitted the colonial troops in one case 
and added the police force in the other. 
Deputy Bouilloux-Lafont, reporting for the 
army budget, showed that the total appro- 
priations would amount to 7,323,185,420 
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francs (about $290,000,000), of which some 
1,000,000,000 francs would be devoted to air 
defense. This budget, he declared. would 
be 790,000,000 francs higher than the pre- 
vious year’s, but still below the pre-war 
figures. When M. Daladier, leader of the 
Radicals, asserted that the only reductions 
were in supplies, Jean Fabry, a govern- 
ment supporter, answered that after de- 
ducting troops needed for colonial defense, 
the Republican Guards, the gendarmerie 
and raw recruits, France would have an 
army of only 240,000 men ready for de- 
fense, scattered throughout the country and 
requiring several days to mobilize. The 
army appropriations were finally voted on 
Nov. 30, with about half the Radical Depu- 
ties voting for the government. 

The navy appropriations were defended 
by M. Georges Leygues, Minister of Marine, 
before the Finance Committee of the Cham- 
ber on the same day. Naval expenditures, 
he said, will also be smaller than in 1914. 
The budget for the current year, he said, 
was 2,524,000,000 francs (about $100,960,- 
000), as against the figures of 1914, namely, 
3,205,000,000 francs. The 1929 budget would 
be 2,960,000,000 francs (about $118,400,- 
000), a reduction of 17 per cent over 1914, 
at a time when the naval budgets of most 
of the other powers are larger than in 
1914. Navy personnel had been reduced 
from pre-war figures of 1,860 officers and 
66,566 men to 1,798 officers and 53,000 men. 
A French fleet of 850,000 tons at the out- 
break of the war had been reduced by 
losses, deterioration and scrapping to 400,- 
000 tons. The navy has been modernized 
and reorganized, and now has 485,000 tons 
afloat and 90,000 tons in drydocks and ship- 
yards, mostly ultra-modern ships, 

The total budget amounts to about 50,- 
000,000,000 francs, or about $2,000,000,- 
000. Of minor interest is the item, already 
adopted, providing that the salary of the 
President of the Republic should be in- 
creased from 600,000 francs to 1,800,000 
francs, or from about $24,000 to about $72,- 
000, while his household allowance has been 
raised approximately $28,000 and his trav- 
eling allowance to approximately $36,000, 
making a total of about $144,000. The 
President, however, has to pay income tax 
on his salary amounting to 800,000 francs, 
making his net salary 1,000,000 francs, or 
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about $40,000. His allowances are not 
taxed. 

M. Paul-Boncour, second French delegate 
to the League of Nations, resigned on Nov. 
16 because his party, the Socialist, was 
now in opposition to the government. M. 
Jouhaux, a Labor member, who collaborated 
with Paul-Boncour in the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament, like- 
wise resigned as a French delegate. 

Foreign Minister Briand has had what 
was apparently a satisfactory conference 
with Dino Grandi, personal representative 
of Mussolini. A settlement of various Medi- 
terranean matters affecting Franco-Italian 
relations would do much to allay the spirit 
of irritation due on the one hand to the 
light sentence inflicted by the French 
courts on di Modugno, an Italian refugee, 
who killed the Italian Vice Consul in Paris, 
Count Nardini, for refusing to issue a pass- 
port which would enable di Modugno’s wife 
and child to leave Italy and join him in 
France; and on the other to French annoy- 
ance at the anti-French demonstrations by 
university students in Rome and Naples. 
There are nearly 2,000,000 Italians in 
France, and the record shows that some 
eighty crimes have been committed by Ital- 
ian anti-Fascisti against Fascisti on 
French soil. Mussolini apparently encour- 
aged the anti-French demonstrations at the 
two-year sentence meted out to di Modugno. 

Renewal of difficulties in Alsace was 
foreseen as a consequence of the nomina- 
tion of Abbé Haegy and Abbé Didio, lead- 
ers in the autonomist movement, as candi- 
dates for the seats in the Chamber vacated 
by the expulsion of Dr. Ricklin and M. 
Rossé. The Bishop of Strasbourg, Mgr. 
Ruch, in a pastoral letter, has warned the 
faithful of his diocese against what he 
calls the “monstrous alliance between the 
Catholics and the Communists” in the au- 
tonomist movement. 


ELGIUM—tThe two Chambers of the 

Belgian Parliament reassembled on 
Nov. 13. Each Chamber elected a presid- 
ing officer. To succeed Count Kint de 
Roodebeeke of the Catholic party, who died 
in August, the Senate elected Charles Mag- 
nette, Liberal, the Grand Master of Belgian 
Free Masons. He is the first Liberal to 
be elected President of the Senate since 
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1884, preceding Presidents for forty-four 
years having been members of the Catholic 
party. A Walloon, M. Magnette is a sin- 
cere friend of France and a believer in 
Franco-Belgian cooperation. Baron Tib- 
baud, a member of the Catholic party, was 
re-elected as President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a post which he had held since 
the resignation in August of M. Brunet, 
Socialist. 

The army bill finally passed both Sen- 
ate and Chamber after having been debated, 
not without disorder, since July. Length 
of obligatory military service is fixed at 
eight, twelve, thirteen and fourteen months, 
according to the arm—a feature that will 
probably result in difficulties due to ap- 
parent discrimination. There will be an 
annual contingent of about 44,000 men, or 
two-thirds of the men eligible, the others 
being subject only to short service—another 
apparent discrimination. The language 
problem has been dealt with, but probably 
not solved, by providing that active officers 
must speak both French and Flemish. As 
few of the French-speaking Walloons know 
Flemish, difficulties are sure to arise here 
also. An amendment to this provision of 
the law is already proposed. The army 
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budget is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of modernization of equipment, for- 
tification, and so forth; and Parliament 
must soon deal with this problem also. 

In the two years since stabilization, gold 
reserves in the National Bank have in- 
creased from 3,000,000,000 francs to 4,100,- 
000,000 francs, according to M. Louis 
Franck, Governor of the Bank. This is 
twice the pre-war amount. Belgium is 
prosperous, he said, in spite of the foreign 
debt, which now requires annual payments 
of 49,000,000 francs, as compared to noth- 
ing before the war. 

The great storms of November and early 
December in Europe created especial havoc 
in Belgium. Houses were unroofed by the 
gales, dikes broken, with consequent flood- 
ing of the lowlands, and the Scheldt over- 
flowed at Antwerp. 


[_ UXEMBURG—Recent municipal elec- 

tions in Luxemburg show pronounced 
gains by the Labor party. In some of the 
smaller places Labor members were elected 
to town councils for the first time. In the 
capital the Socialists gained four seats 
against the combined forces of Clericals 
and Liberals. 


Wilhelm Miklas, Austria's New President 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


ILHELM MIKLAS, presiding offi- 
cer of the Austrian Parliament, 


was chosen second President of the 
Austrian Republic on Dec. 5 by an electoral 
college composed of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. His selection marked the end of 
a struggle between Chancellor Seipel and 
the Socialists which for a time threatened 
to end in a deadlock as far as the presi- 
dency was concerned, 

Eight years ago Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
the retiring President, was elected and fout 
years ago he was re-elected. According to 
the Austrian Constitution he was ineligible 
to succeed himself for a third term. Know- 
ing this, Chancellor Seipel, in his capacity 
of leader of the largest party in Parlia- 


ment, proposed to amend the Constitution 
to permit the re-election of Dr. Hainisch 
and to increase the powers of the President, 

While indicating that they were not op- 
posed to Dr. Hainisch personally, the Se- 
cialists came out squarely against the Chan- 
cellor’s proposal to amend the Constitution. 
Their opposition was based on the belief 
that Chancellor Seipel’s proposed amend- 
ments would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent. Some fear was also expressed that 
the Chancellor himself aspired to be Presi- 
dent and that the proposed constitutional 
changes, if adopted, might therefore open 
the door to dictatorship. As soon as it be- 
came known that the Socialists would not 
yield to Seipel’s wishes, the latter turned 
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_ from Hainisch to Miklas. On the first bal- 


lot Miklas received 94 votes; Karl Renner. 
Socialist, 91, and: Schober, the Pan-German 
candidate, 25. The second ballot ~ stood: 
Miklas, 94, Renner 91, Schober 26. Parlia- 
ment then adjourned until evening, the re- 
sult of the third ballot then being: Miklas 
94, Schober 26, blanks 91. The blanks were 
cast by the Socialist members. 

The new President is 56 years old and 
the father of eleven children, two of whom 
are nuns. -Before entering political life he 
was’ principal of a high school. He is 
known as a strong Clerical, but is fairly 
popular with all the parties. The only in- 
ternational phase in Miklas’s election is 
that he is considered an opponent of the 
Anschluss, or the union of Austria with 
Germany. 

Unification of German and Austrian laws 
relative to copyright, inheritance and guar- 
dianship will be the next step toward union 
of the two German-speaking countries, the 
Austrian Minister of Justice, Dr. Slama, 
has informed the Budgetary Committee of 
the Austrian Parliament. Relative to Aus- 
tria’s present economic condition, Dr. Slama 
informed the committee that the number 
of forced auctions in 1927 was 609,000, 
whereas in 1923 there were only 157,000. 
The number of lawsuits against bad debtors 
increased from 41,000 in 1923 to 287,000 in 
1927. 

Negotiations of a new debt agreement 
with Austria for settlement of the $35,000,- 
000 obligation to the United States was 
completed at the Treasury Department of 
the latter country on Nov. 23 in a confer- 
ence attended by American and Austrian 
officials. At the same time the United 
States Treasury Department gave its con- 
sent to the flotation by Austria of a recon- 
struction loan with priority over the present 
American loan to that government. The 
amount of the proposed flotation is said to 
be $100,000,000, to be used for capital ex- 
penditures to a large extent on railroads, 
telegraphs and telephones and some other 
productive purposes. 

The tenth anniversary of the Austrian 
Republic was celebrated throughout the na- 
tion on Nov. 12 as the most important day 
since the war. Music and other festivities, 
a parade of 50,000 Socialists, the granting 
of amnesty to 14,000 persons who had vio- 


lated various laws and the laying of the 
cornerstone of a new million-dollar Olympic 
stadium constituted part of the celebration. 

Approximately 50,000 employes of the 
Austrian Government telegraph, telephone 


‘and postal service started a campaign of 


passive resistance on Dec. 2 in an effort to 
force the government to grant an 8 per 
cent increase in wages. 

For the first time in many years anti- 
Jewish manifestations occurred at Vienna 
University on Nov. 11 in connection with 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Austrian Republic. Groups of Chris- 
tian students who favor return of the Mon- 
archy attacked Jewish students with sticks 
and threw some of them downstairs. Some 
girls were beaten. “Down with the Jews! 
Down with the Jewish republic! Down with 
the Socialist republic!” shouted the demon- 
Strators, several of whom were arrested but 
later released. 


(wenn en Reichstag reassembled 

on Nov. 12 after the Summer holidays 
and found itself confronted with a number 
of baffling economic and political problems. 
Of these probably the most serious was the 
labor dispute resulting from a lockout of 
250,000 Ruhr metal workers following an 
adverse arbitrators’ award of an increase 
of a penny and a half per hour. On Nov. 
17 the Reichstag appropriated 20,000,000 
marks for relief, only the Communists and 
the reactionary Vélkisch party opposing it. 
At the same time the proposed Socialist and 
Centre party amendments to existing legis- 
lation on unemployment relief were shelved. 
On Dec. 2, after the dispute had lasted five 
weeks, an agreement was reached whereby 
the men returned to work on the old basis 
of wages and hours. According to its terms 
both the workers and the industrialists 
agreed to accept as binding such settlement 
in the wage dispute as Dr. Severing, Min- 
ister of Interior, might make after a care- 
ful study of the situation. In the mean- 
time the Supreme Court was asked to pass 
on the last decision rendered by the Arbi- 
tration Court and declared binding by Herr 
Wissel, Minister of Labor, which the ia- 
dustrialists refused to accept and on ac- 
count of which they closed their shops. The 
lockout was costly to both sides, German 
business suffering heavily and the workers’ 
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funds being nearly exhausted. The conflict 
was the first real-test the government has 
been forced to face in its supervision of 
disputes between workers and. employers, 
since in previous cases of arbitration both 
parties obeyed the decision without resist- 
ance. 

The Reich’s naval building program for 
the current year includes a $20,000,000 ar- 
mored cruiser, which the Socialists moved 
to eliminate. Thereupon General Groener, 
Minister of Defense, threatened to. resign, 
and in this determination he had the sup- 
port of President von Hindenburg. To 
make matters worse, the Nationalists, hop- 
ing to embarrass the government, also 
threatened to refrain from voting on the 
Socialist measure, thus letting it pass. At 
the last moment, however, they changed 
their minds and the motion was defeated 
on Nov. 16 by a vote of 255 to 203. 

Germany’s pensions for veterans will 
soon exceed reparations costs, if the pres- 
ent rate of increase continues. Herr Wis- 
sel, Minister of Labor, read a statement in 
the Reichstag on Dec. 1 showing that the 
total required for meeting payments for 
incapacitated veterans and their dependents 
and retired pay for officers was placed at 
1,700,000,000 marks ($425,000,000) for the 
coming fiscal year. At present 2,500,000,- 
000 marks ($625,000,000) is paid as repa- 
rations. The number of persons entitled to 
government support is growing rapidly, and 
200,000 applications are awaiting action in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. More than 2,000,000 
now on the lists are receiving pensions or 
some form of aid from the Government on 
account of the World War. 

The Berlin City Council decided on Nov. 
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14 to fuse the city’s vast transportation 
system, comprising subway,~ elevated, 
motor bus and surface cars, into one enter- 
prise with a capitalization of 400,000,000 
marks (about $96,000,000). This is one of 
the largest mergers to be effected in Ger- 
many in recent. years. 

A German delegation left Berlin for Mos- 
cow on Nov. 22 for the purpose of renewing 
economic negotiations with the Soviets, 
which were suspended on account of the 
arrest of several German engineers in the 
Donetz region who were accused of espion- 
age acts. 


WITZERLAND—One of the hottest cam- 

paigns that Switzerland has had in a long 
time culminated on Oct. 28 with the casting 
of a largely increased vote in the triennial 
election of the National Council and the 
State Council, which together compose the 
Federal Council of the Confederation. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, the Radical 
Democrats now have fifty-eight seats in the 
National Council, as against fifty-nine in 
the old body; the Socialists fifty, as against 
forty-nine; the Catholic People’s party, for- 
ty-six, as against forty-two; the Peasants, 
Industrialists and Citizens’ party, thirty- 
one, no change; the Liberal Democratic 
party, six, as against seven; the Social 
Political party three, as against five; the 
Communists two, as against three, and the 
Non-Partisan, two, no change. The largest 
gain in the popular vote was made by the 
Socialists, as they polled 223,000, as against 
195,000 in 1925. The Radical Democrats 
increased their vote by 13,500 to 220,000, 
and the Catholic party rose to 170,500, a 
gain of 13,500. 


The Passin3, of Italy’s Democratic Parliament 
By ELOISE ELLERY 


PROFESSOR OF HIsToRY, VASSAR COLLEGE; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


4HE passage of the bill making the 
E Fascist Council one of the legal or- 
gans of the Italian State and the 
final session of a popularly elected legis- 
lature were two important events in the 
recent constitutional development of Italy. 


The bill was passed by the Senate on Nov. 
15. It provides that the Grand Council 
shall coordinate all activities of the régime. 
Its meetings shall be secret and no member 
of the body may be subject to police meas- 
ures or arrest without authorization of the 
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Council. It is to be consulted on all ques- 
tions of a constitutional character, such as 
laws concerning succession to the throne, 
royal prerogatives, relations between the 
State and the Roman Catholic Church, inter- 
national treaties and changes in the terri- 
tory of the nation. One of the most im- 
portant provisions is that empowering the 
Council to draw up a list of names to be 
presented to the King as nominations for 
the head of the government in case of a 
vacancy. This is equivalent to making the 
body self-perpetuating, as the head of the 
government is to be President of the Grand 
Council. It is also to include the Presi- 
dents of the Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Cabinet Ministers and the Commander 
of the Militia. 

When the bill was proposed by the Grand 
Council on Oct. 20, it was rumored that it 
involved control of the succession to the 
throne and that the King was unfavorable 
to it. In his brief speech before the Senate 
in support of the measure Mussolini al- 
luded to these alleged implications as being 
entirely unjustified, stressed the monarchial 
and dynastic loyalty of Fascism, and 
pointed to the fact that the King had 
lighted the votive lamp at Bologna in mem- 
ory of Fascists who had died for the present 
régime as sufficient proof of the King’s 
loyalty to it. Several other speeches were 
made in favor of the bill, but none in oppo- 
sition. The vote, however, was not unani- 
mous, 181 voting for and 19 against it, with 
two abstaining. The opponents included 
several distinguished men, among them 
Senator Luigi Albertini, the former editor 
of the Corriere della Sera, one of the most 
important European newspapers; Senator 
Benedetto Croce, the well-known philoso- 
pher, and Senator Vito Volterra, a world 
authority on medicine and physical science. 

The other notable event—the last meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Deputies elected by 
popular suffrage—marks, according to 
Mussolini, the end of democratic parlia- 
mentarism in Italy. The present body was 
elected in 1924. During its last session, 
which opened on Nov. 21, it rushed through 
an enormous amount of social, economic 
and political legislation, including laws 
concerning the new labor charter, the new 
provincial organization, land reclamation, 
workingmen’s pensions, forest preserva- 
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tion and the administration of the system 
of taxation. The bill making the Fascist 
Grand Council an integral part of the State 
was reserved. for the last meeting on Dec. 
2 as a.grand finale. In its new position 
the Grand Council will nominate a large 
part of the Chamber from lists presented 
to it by the Fascist syndicates. These lists 
will then be presented to the people for 
ratification. The new Chamber will there- 
fore be on an entirely different basis from 
the legislative bodies of the past. The final 
meeting was made a festive occasion, the 
galleries were jammed, and Mussolini 
greeted with unbounded enthusiasm. 

“It would be well to tell you,” Mussolini 
said in his speech on this occasion, “that 
the elections of the year 1929 will have 
nothing in common with the elections of 
other times and other countries. The so- 
called electoral campaign is usually con- 
ducted with noisy regularity between the 
bosses of saloons with mural, polychromic 
manifestations which the average citizen 
looks at but does not read; these character- 
istics of bygone times we shall never see 
again. The great majority of you will return 
in the next Chamber, but it is well to inform 
you that 1,000 will be called but only 400 
will be chosen.” 

Not only over politics but over the press, 
education and amusements, the Fascist ré- 
gime continues to exercise close control. 
It even sequestered an issue of Il Popolo 
d’Italia, the paper edited by Mussolini’s 
brother, Arnaldo. The offense was the pub- 
lication of a murder story in spite of the 
decree forbidding the printing of sensa- 
tional crime news. 

The new Fascist textbook, according to 
the statement by Signor Belluzzo, Minister 
of Education to the Cabinet Commission 
appointed to supervise its compilation, 
must contain an account of events “which 
have left their trace on history or mark 
Italian influence.” The reading lessons 
“must be selected from the writings of 
Fascists or the precursors of Fascism, and 
must chronicle the feats of the heroes, 
great artists, writers, poets, men of learn- 
ing, inventors, discoverers and seamen of 
Italy, as well as the great statesmen pro- 
duced by Italy.” 

One aspect of the Fascist efforts to pro- 
mote recreation has met with disapproval 
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from the Vatican. That is the athletic com- 
petitions for girls. Last May, on the oc- 
casion of the first of these national compe- 
titions, the Pope wrote a letter of protest. 
Its only effect seems to have been that exer- 
cises with rifles have been replaced by that 
of archery—a form of amusement declared 
by the Fascist authorities to be in high favor 
in Anglo-Saxon countries. But this did 
not suffice to placate the Vatican. “The 
Catholic Church,” it declared through its 
organ, Il Osservatore, “has invariably and 
everywhere manifested its open and irrev- 
ocable opposition to such sports.” 

In her foreign relations, Italy has added 
a new treaty to those recently signed. This 
is a treaty with the new Chinese Govern- 
ment. Like Belgium she agreed to the abo- 
lition of extraterritoriality to take effect 
on Jan. 1, 1930. 


eee Spanish Consular Service 
hase recently been reorganized. The 
changes involve the establishment of nu- 
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merous posts throughout the United States 
and South America and the raising of the 
grade of others. For instance, it is pro- 
posed to make the San Francisco Consulate 
a Consulate General, to raise those at 
Tampa, Panama and Chicago to the first 
rank, and to create consulates at Los Ange- 
les, Detroit and Galveston. 

Announcement is made that the applica- 
tion of the proposed new Spanish tariff 
would be delayed a year in order to afford 
time for further study. The United States 
at present is guaranteed most favored na- 
tion treatment pending negotiations of a 
commercial treaty. 

Recent figures from Spain give the esti- 
mated revenue of the year 1928 as 3,520,- 
000,000 pesetas, and the expenditure at 
3,298,000,000, making a surplus of about 
$35,500,000. This surplus is attributed to 
the prestige of the government and to a 
rigorous tax collection. At the same time 
there is much complaint of the burden on 
the taxpayers, especially in rural districts. 


Rumania’s Bloodless Revolution 
By FREDERIC A. OGG 
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N Nov. 9 M. Juliu Maniu, leader 
() of the National Peasant party of 
Rumania, succeeded Vintila Bratianu 
as Prime Minister at Bucharest; and there- 
upon, the Rumanian Kingdom, after a half 
century of almost uninterrupted rule by 
aristocratic landed and capitalistic interests, 
passed under the control of a government 
representing chiefly the country’s 16,000,000 
agricultural peasants. Whether the change 
was destined to mark the beginning of a 
new and more liberal era in the kingdom’s 
political and economic life, or merely to con- 
stitute a momentary break in the dominance 
of the old reactionary forces, remained to 
be determined by the outcome of the par- 
liamentary elections announced for the mid- 
dle of December. 
The difficulties to be surmounted by the 
new régime were admittedly great. A large 
and urgently needed foreign loan which 


Bratianu and his colleagues were arrang- 
ing at the moment when they fell from 
power was to be carried through; the cur- 
rency was to be stabilized; relations with 
Russia were to be straightened out; an eco- 
nomic policy inimical to the introduction of 
foreign capital and prolific of international 
controversy was to be superseded, or-at all 
events applied on more reasonable lines; a 
general housecleaning in the government 
services was to be carried out; elections 
were to be purified. And all must be done 
in the teeth of obstacles certain to be raised 
at every turn by the surprised and dis- 
gruntled Liberals, bureaucrats and leaders. 

The new Premier was not hesitant about 
announcing a program—one which beto- 
kened a conception of a social and political 
order the like of which Rumania had never 
seen. The press was to be unrestricted; 
elections were to be free and fair; foreign 
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capital was to be given equal privileges and 
rights with domestic capital; public officials 
were to be actuated by scrupulous regard 
for legality and impartiality; minorities 
were to suffer from no discriminations; the 
loan negotiations were to be continued; for- 
eign policy was to be continuous and pacific; 
the centralized governmental régime built 
up by the Bratianus was to be replaced 
with a decentralized system assuring equal 
rights to all sections of the population and 
to all geographical divisions; millions of 
peasants hitherto held in a state of virtual 
vassalage by rapacious political cliques were 
to be emancipated. 

The time has been short, but already 
some very definite things have been done. 
Martial law has been abrogated throughout 
the country except in a zone seven miles 
wide along the Russian frontier. Seventy- 
two prefects and a host of lesser officials 
deemed to be holding sinecures have been 
dismissed. The censorship of the press has 
been removed, and at a dinner given to 
foreign correspondents the new Premier in- 
vited them to criticize the government, stip- 
ulating only that they try to criticize as 
friends. The liberty of public meeting has 
been restored. The gendarmerie has been 
reduced by 12,000. Alliances with the Ger- 
man party and the Social Democrats have 
been perfected. Anti-Semitic student riots 
have been suppressed, and university au- 
thorities given to understand that they will 
be held responsible for further outbreaks. 

Finally, on Nov. 29, a manifesto was is- 
sued setting forth the ministry’s aspirations 
and policies on the following significant 
lines: 

The government desires to place Rumania 
on the constitutional basis which has 
brought prosperity to Western States. Pub- 
lic servants, courts, and the army will be 
made independent of political powers. They 


will no longer be tools for the practice of 
election terrorization. 

The government will be decentralized by 
the establishment of far-reaching local au- 
tonomy, with elective district councils. 

In economic policy the guiding thought 
will be that Rumania is an agricultural 
country; hence the existence of other 
branches of production will be dependent 
upon agriculture. Export taxes will be re- 
duced and later abolished in order to secure 
the 8 ee se enor yr of agriculture. Agricul- 
tural credits will be created, cooperative ef- 
fort will be authorized, insurance will be in- 
troduced. 

Bratianu’s economic laws of 1924 will be 
revised, including the mining law, thus en- 
abling foreign capital to participate in the 





exploitation of Rumanian natural resources. 
Railroads will be placed on an autonomous 
economic basis through the establishment 


of budget equilibrium by the suppression of 
the present deficit of 7,000,000,000 lei. 

The minority question will be regulated 
by. a just law in keeping with the Consti- 
tution and the spirit of the times. The tra- 
ditional policy of maintenance of friend- 
ships and loyalty to treaties will be pre- 
served, but relations with other countries 
will be rendered normal. 

The government is willing to forget all 
former enmities and promote future friend- 
ships. It places great confidence in the 
League of Nations as the best guarantee 
for peace. 

On Dec. 12 the first free election to be 
held in Rumania took place, as scheduled. 
Out of the 376 seats in the Parliament, 355 
went to the National Peasant party, only 
14 to the opposition or Liberal party, 10 
seats to the Hungarian minorities, and none 
to the Communists. On Dec. 13 officials 
expected the final count to give the Na- 


tional Peasant party a total of 361 seats. 


re the last week of 
November numerous press dispatches, 
from Sofia as well as from Belgrade and 
Vienna, told of a fresh outbreak of the rival 
factions of the IMRO, or Internal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization, and re- 
ported not only a sanguinary riot outside 
the Agrarian Club of Sofia and a threat by 
Ivan Michailoff, leader of the Autonomist 
majority of the IMRO, to march on the cap- 
ital from his stronghold at Petrich, eighty 
miles to the south, but also a joint demand 
by Great Britain and France that the strife 
be brought to an end as not only menacing 
Bulgaria but jeopardizing the peace of the 
Balkans. Doubt was cast upon the stories 
by the Bulgarian Minister at Washington, 
M. Radeff, and the New York bankers, 
Speyer & Co., who were handling the Amer- 
ican allotment of a Bulgarian loan, took 
steps to verify their accuracy. From the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minis- 
ter of War at Sofia came a categorical de- 
nial that the dispatches represented the 
facts, coupled with the charge that they 
emanated from Bulgaria’s enemies, espe- 
cially in Vienna, whose object was to impair 
the success of the loan. 


REECE—Negotiations looking to a 
treaty settling outstanding differences 
between Greece and Turkey have been going 





EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


on, in rather intermittent fashion, in recent 
weeks. Among the issues under discussion 
have been the exchange and compensation 
of populations under the Lausanne treaty, 
and also the conditions of non-exchangeable 
Moslems in Greek Thrace. At one time it 
was hoped that all difficulties would be 
resolved quickly, that Premier Venizelos 
would see his way clear to visit Angora in 
December, and that the treaty would be 
signed before the close of the year. Dis- 
cord developed, however, and near the end 
of November it was announced that the 
Premier’s projected trip had been postponed 
indefinitely. A Turco-Greek mixed com- 
mission, under a neutral chairman, M. Hol- 
stadt, of Sweden, was at the time in Thrace 
investigating the problem of the exchange 
of and compensation to the Turks. But 
trouble arose over the charge that Greek 
police were guilty of cruelly oppressing the 
Moslems, and it became doubtful whether 
any agreement could be arrived at. At an 
earlier date, when a settlement seemed pos- 
sible, Premier Mussolini, who has been work- 
ing for a Turco-Greek rapprochement, sent 
the Fascist foreign under-secretary, Grandi, 
to Angora to expedite matters. 


UNGARY—Tuesday, Nov. 20—the day 

on which Archduke Otto, eldest son of 
the last Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, 
attained his majority—passed with no more 
untoward event than an imposing ceremony 
at Budapest, at which leading Legitimists, 
such as Apponyi and Andrassy, extolled the 
ancient dynasty and prayed for its resto- 
ration. There was no disorder, no attempt 
at a coup d’état. Meanwhile, Premier Beth- 
len, having sent up’a “trial balloon” a few 
weeks previously, and having discovered 
that the crown could be bestowed on neither 
Otto nor any other candidate without caus- 
ing both domestic and international compli- 
cations, publicly pledged that when a king 
again sits upon the throne in Hungary it 
will not be the result of a “Putsch,” and 
will be only with the consent of Parliament. 


POLAND—The tenth anniversary of the 

rebirth of the Polish republic was cele- 
brated on a large scale during the second 
week of November. Hospitals, schools, thea- 
tres and parks were renamed or planned 
for future construction as suitable memo- 
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rials; public receptions and military re- 
views were held; public officials and press 
surveyed the developments of the decade 
and descanted on the nation’s present poli- 
cies and prospects. Mr. Hoover’s réle in 
helping the country out of its difficulties 
in the earlier stages of its independence re- 
ceived frequent mention. 

According to the fourth quarterly report 
of Mr. Charles S. Dewey, American finan- 
cial adviser to the Polish Government and 
member of the council of the Bank of Po- 
land, financial stabilization is working 
smoothly. 


UGOSLAVIA—In the middle of No- 

vember an attempt was made by the 
Belgrade Government to induce the Croat 
Peasant Democrats at Zagreb to return to 
their places in the Skupstina, which they 
have boycotted for many months. In send- 
ing an emissary to treat with them, Pre- 
mier Koroshetz indicated readiness to ac- 
cept any basis of agreement that would be 
in the interest of Yugoslavia as a whole, 
and even suggested specifically that the 
Serb authorities would be willing—if the 
people showed favor for the plan at the 
polls—to agree to changes in the National 
Constitution granting wide autonomy to 
Croatia, Dalmatia and other discontented 
provinces. The Zagreb leaders were unani- 
mous, however, in their determination not 
to negotiate with any one connected with the 
existing Belgrade Government, nor to have 
anything to do with any party which has 
supported the government since the Skup- 
stina assassinations of last July; and hence 
the attempt failed. Only, they said, if over- 
tures were to be made by the King himself 
would they be prepared to discuss the mat- 
ter, and they served notice that they would 
have no part in the national celebration, on 
Dec. 1, of the anniversary of the union from 
which the present-day Yugoslav kingdom 
sprang. 

Unhappily, the latter occasion did not 
pass without making a bad situation worse; 
for not only did Croatia generally abstain 
from participating in the festivities, but at 
Zagreb a series of disorders during the day 
resulted in the death of two. Croatian stu- 
dent demonstrators and of one gendarme 
and the wounding of a score or more of 
other persons. 
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Latvia's Ten Years of Independence 
By MILTON OFFUTT 


publics, on Nov. 18 observed the tenth 

anniversary of its independence. As in 
the case of its neighbors, Estonia, Lithu- 
ania and Finland, the Republic of Latvia 
came into existence through the changes 
brought by the Russian revolution and the 
World War. Its début as an independent 
State was made under peculiarly difficult 
and discouraging conditions, however, since 
its founders were obliged to govern a State 
without funds, without a trained army, 
without commerce—a State which had in- 
voluntarily played the part of an Eastern 
Belgium and whose factories and farms had 
been destroyed by war and _ revolution. 
While the destitute condition of the country 
made haste imperative in establishing an 
efficient government and commencing the 
reconstruction of national industry, the sit- 
uation confronting the Letts was further 
complicated by the immediate necessity of 
expelling from their territory Bolshevik 
armies bent on retaining Latvia as a part of 
Russia and organized bands of armed Ger- 
mans under the reactionary Bermondt. The 
Letts, united in their desire to achieve an 
old national ideal of independent Statehood 
and culture and aided by the work of three 
able men whose efforts they supported, were 
able to overcome their political and eco- 
nomic enemies. On Jan. 26, 1921, the allied 
powers accorded recognition as a de jure 
State to the Republic of Latvia; having 
been recognized by the allied powers, Latvia 
was admitted as a member of the League of 
Nations on Sept. 22, 1921, and formal recog- 
nition by the United States was accorded 
on July 27, 1922. 

At the end of its first decade Latvia is a 
State about as large as West Virginia with 
a population of 2,000,000. Its government 
is democratic in form, based on a constitu- 
tion ratified in 1922, with a single legisla- 
tive chamber, the Saeima, of 100 members. 
No revolutions or serious internal disturb- 
ances have threatened the stability of the 
State, and the Letts have given evidence of 
an ability to govern their country success- 
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fully and without foreign assistance. A 
strong factor in preventing internal dis- 
order and thwarting the chronic intrigues 
of the Communists has been the successful 
achievement of drastic agrarian reforms. 
Devoted chiefly to agriculture, the people of 
Latvia were keenly interested in establish- 
ing a better foundation for future political 
and economic development by an equitable 
settlement of agrarian conditions which war 
and revolution had left in chaos. As passed 
by the Constituent Assembly, the land re- 
form act expressed an old desire for a 
change in conditions by breaking up the 
large landed estates. The old landowners 
were permitted to hold from 50 to 100 
hectares (from 125 to 250 acres), including 
the centres of their estates, with buildings 
and stock. All land in excess of this was 
pooled in a State land reserve which com- 
prised 1,746,966 hectares, and then divided 
into 123,374 farms, none larger than 27 
hectares. By this means a great number of 
the landless proletariat, considered danger- 
ous because of an inclination toward Bol- 
shevism, were converted into small pro- 
prietors. While this might have justified 
the reform from the point of view of the 
State’s stability, it received additional 
justification in the fact that the area of 
cultivated land, as compared with the pre- 
war condition, showed in 1926 a consider- 
able increase, together with a similar in- 
crease in the number of cattle. 

During its ten years of independence the 
Latvian State has also made efforts to re- 
store the industrial life of the cities to its 
pre-war position. Although most of the 
factories were wrecked or looted of their 
machinery, industry was, largely without 
foreign capital, slowly recovering. In 1928 
the number of industrial workers employed 
had reached more than half the pre-war 
figure. Latvian commerce, both export and 
import, more than doubled in value between 
1922 and 1928. 

Without the aid of war indemnities or 
reparations the Latvian Government was 
the first of the new European republics to 








stabilize its currency. This was accom- 
plished in 1921 without external aid. To 
this end the flax monopoly proved to be a 
substantial source of income for the State 
Treasury. The monetary unit, known as the 
lat, was stabilized at about 5.18 to the dol- 
lar, and banknotes issued by the Bank of 
Latvia were fully secured by gold stable 
foreign currency. Strict economy in national 
expenditures enabled the Government not 
only to carry on with a balanced budget but 
to pay off its debts to France, Norway and 
Lithuania and to anticipate the payment of 
its remaining foreign obligations to Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Continual vigilance against Communist 
conspiracies has been necessary. A dispatch 
from Riga dated Nov. 13 stated that an 
attempt to wreck a train carrying the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Gustavs Zemgals, had 
been frustrated by the police, who stopped 
the train as it was about to enter the sta- 
tion at Mitau. 


ORWAY—On Nov. 20 the British Gov- 
ernment renounced its claim to Bouvet 
Island, in the South Atlantic, in favor of 
Norway. Dispute as to the ownership of 
this speck of land, whose value as a whaling 
station is great, had been agitating the 
Foreign Offices of the two nations for 
nearly a year. 


WEDEN—Selma_ Lagerlof, Sweden’s 

foremost woman writer, member of the 
Swedish Academy and winner of the Nobel 
Prize, was on her seventieth birthday the 
recipient of international tributes. 

The 1928 Nobel Prize in Literature was 
awarded to Sigrid Undset, the third Nor- 
wegian to be thus honored. Henri Bergson, 
the French author and philosopher, was the 
winner of the prize for 1927, held over from 
that year. The 1928 Nobel Prize in Medi- 
cine was awarded to Dr. Charles Nicolle, 
head of the Pasteur Institute in Tunis. The 
1927 Chemistry Prize, also held over, went 
to Professor Heinrich Wieland of Munich, 
and the same prize for 1928 to Adolf Win- 
daus of Goettingen. The monetary value of 
each of these prizes is about $42,060. 

The Swedish Telephone and Telegraph 
Department has just celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. The number of tele- 
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grams dispatched during 1928 was expected 
to be more than 6,500,000, and there were 
450,000 telephones in use. 

Six grams of radium, valued at $335,000, 


‘were purchased from Belgium by the 


$1,000,000 Swedish Cancer Jubilee Fund, 
which was collected among Swedes at home 
and abroad as a gift to King Gustaf on his 
‘seventieth birthday and presented by the 
monarch for the treatment of cancer. 


ITHUANIA—On Nov. 2 the Lithuanian 

Chamber of Commerce addressed to the 
government a memorandum setting forth 
the Lithuanian economic situation in gloomy 
colors, according to a Danzig dispatch. In 
several districts, the memorandum declared, 
the population would soon be threatened by 
famine, owing to lack of wheat. The gov- 
ernment assigned a credit of 12,000,000 litas 
as a relief fund for the most needy part 
of the population. A consortium of wheat 
merchants asked the government for au- 
thority to import wheat from Poland, a 
significant fact in itself, which might make 
it easier to understand some of the eco- 
nomic difficulties of Lithuania. While 
awaiting the reply of the government, the 
dispatch said, the merchants imported about 
3,000 tons of wheat from Germany and 
America. 

After more than two and one-half years 
of negotiation a Germdn-Lithuanian Trade 
and Shipping Treaty was signed at Berlin 
on Oct. 30, and superseded a provisional 
tariffs agreement in force since 1923. Con- 
sular and legal conventions were signed at 
the same time. 


INLAND—The revenue to be received 

by the Republic of Finland from fores- 
try operations during 1928 was calculated at 
$10,300,000, according to figures announced 
on Nov. 19. In the Finnish budget the in- 
come from forestry for the year had been 
reckoned at $8,265,000. For 1928 the for- 
estry revenue reached the sum of $7,918,940, 
which was the highest amount recorded at 
that time. . 

On Nov. 9 the President of Finland rati- 
fied at Helsingfors the treaties of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation with the United States 
which were signed at Washington on 
June 7. 
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significant in Russia by the ending 
of the fiscal year on Oct. 1, while the 
official birthday of the Soviet State is on 
Nov. 7. These two dates coincide with 
sufficient accuracy to make the closing 
week of November and the first part of 
December, when the statistics of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year become available, a 
season of appraisal and forecast. Soviet 
Russia has now entered upon the twelfth 
year of its history. Considering the vicis- 
situdes through which it has passed, and 
the regularity with which its critics have 
predicted its speedy demise, to have sur- 
vived so long is in itself a substantial 
achievement. But the records of its eleventh 
year now appearing in the public press give 
evidence of greater success than that of 
merely maintaining political life. In most 
of the departments of national life which 
are susceptible of statistical measurement, 
the record is one of progress. Indeed, so 
favorable to the Communist experiment is 
the testimony of statistics that students of 
Russian affairs who focus attention solely 
upon these statements of fact are likely 
to be misled into unduly optimistic conclu- 
sions regarding Russia’s present status and 
future prospects. There are intangible 
factors in the situation which cannot easily 
be reduced to statistics, and inarticulate 
forces which, though they seriously affect 
the very foundations upon which Com- 
munist policy rests, do not receive adequate 
appraisal in published documents. 
Disregarding these intangible factors for 
the moment, the year 1928 has been one of 
notable achiewement. Industrial output, 
which measures the weakest phase of Rus- 
sia’s economic life, increased on the average 
by 20 per cent. Only the metal trades and 
the mining of ores have failed to surpass 
pre-war levels. The recently impoverished 
country has been able to provide new capi- 
tal approaching three-quarters of a billion 


i - first week in October is made 


dollars. Especially noteworthy progress 
has been made in modernizing physical 
equipment, as in the oil industry; and in 
promoting new industries, as in the case 
of the hydro-electric undertakings and the 
manufacture of machinery, which was non- 
existent before the war. Statistics of total 
foreign trade show similar progress as 
compared with last year, though the unfa- 
vorable balance of imports over exports is 
an occasion of concern to a nation which 
has little or no borrowing power in foreign 
financial centres and yet is dependent upon 
foreign supplies of essential raw materials 
and capital equipment. Trade with the 
United States is especially flourishing, hav- 
ing reached in 1928 a total of $100,000,000, 
as compared with $40,000,000 before the 
war. The liberalization and extension of 
the concessions policy augurs well for the 
continued expansion of foreign commerce 
as well as for further progress in domestic 
industry. 

In the other chief branch of economic 
life—agriculture—one gets the impression 
of similar, though less extensive, progress 
if one concentrates attention solely upon 
the statistical record. Production is main- 
tained virtually at pre-war levels. After 
a period of difficulty early in the year 
which increased at times to the dimensions 
of a crisis, the Government has succeeded 
in procuring a steady supply of grain and 
other food products for the city populations. 
Again, from the purely statistical point of 
view, the situation in this regard has shown 
remarkable improvement during the closing 
months of the year. In October the grain 
requisitions exceeded the Government’s 
most optimistic forecasts and surpassed by 
750,000 tons the supplies of the correspond- 
ing month of 1927. There was some decline 
from this record in November, but not 
enough to create alarm. It is true that 
exports of grain products have fallen 
sharply, much to the discomfiture of 
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Soviet officials who have relied upon this 
item of export trade, always large under 
the old régime, to create purchasing power 
in foreign markets. But specious explana- 
tions have been forthcoming to account for 
the reduced export surplus—for example, 
the higher level of consumption on the 
farm and the larger demand of the indus- 
trial population—which interpret the situ- 
ation as indicative of a real increase in 
national welfare. 

As in the economic, so in the cultural 
departments of national life the record of 
the year has been encouraging. Certain 
indices to this condition are too well known 
to require restatement here. The world is 
well aware of Russian activity in the major 
branches of the arts: pictorial, histrionic 
and musical; while the beginnings of intel- 
lectual awakening among the mass of the 
people are manifest in the rapid increase in 
the number, variety and circulation of 
newspapers and magazines. It is in the 
educational system, however, that the cul- 
tural progress of the future is foreshadowed 
most accurately. At the present time 
11,200,000 children are registered in the 
Soviet schools, an increase of almost 50 
per cent as compared with pre-war Russia. 
In the cities 98 per cent of the children 
of school age are in the schools; and in the 
rural districts 66 per cent. Public expendi- 
ture on education is increasing steadily, 
aggregating for the whole Soviet Union at 
the present time $400,000,000 annually. For 
a country whose former ratio of illiteracy 
was nearly 70 per cent, this is no mean 
achievement. 

This is a brief résumé of the statistical 
record. As suggested above, however, there 
are conditions of cardinal importance to the 
political and social life of Russia which do 
not appear in the tables of statistics. Chief 
among these is the fact; to which attention 
has been called repeatedly in these pages, 
that the whole economy of the Soviet State 
rests upon the unsolved and apparently 
insoluble conflict between the basic agra- 
rian interest of Russia and the industrial 
interest as it is developing under the im- 
petus of Communist policy. In some part 
the fair showing made by the Soviet leaders 
in certain of the lines of activity referred 
to above, has been made at the cost of 
exacerbating this underlying conflict. Thus 
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the industrial expansion has been furthered 
by a prohibitive tariff which deprives the 
peasant population of imported manufac- 
tures and compels them to accept in ex- 
change for farm produce the relatively 
scarce and expensive products of Russian 
industries. The total of the export trade 
is swelled by the deliberate policy of ship- 
ping out of the country manufactures of 
which there is already a dearth in the 
home market, thus rendering still more 
unequal the terms of exchange between 
agrarian and industrial products. Again, 
the extension of industrial enterprise is 
being financed in part by burdensome taxes 
upon the peasants which give new cause . 
for grievance to a social class already con- 
vinced that its interests are being sacrificed 
to support a doctrinaire policy. When to 
counteract the tendency of the peasants to 
reduce the output of their farms, the - 
Government launches a program of large- 
scale Soviet farming and at the same time 
harasses the small peasant proprietors with 
schemes for improving their methods of 
cultivation, the farmers who are essentially 
conservative individualists become enraged. 

The oustanding events in Russia during 
the past month have been incidents in thiS 
perennial conflict. Stalin’s policy of sociali- 
zation of agriculture coupled with the 
aggressive grain requisition measures of 
the Summer and the recently announced 
intention to reform the tax system in the 
direction of increasing the burden borne by 
the more prosperous peasant groups, have 
goaded the Kulaks into rebellion. From all 
parts of Russia have come rumors of mur- 
der, arson and riot. At first the rumors 
were denied by the Soviet press, but toward 
the middle of November unrest had risen 
to such a height that the facts could no 
longer be suppressed. The chief Communist 
Journals, Izvestia and Pravda, began then 
to publish circumstantial accounts of the 
rebellion of the Kulaks. Five hundred 
Soviet representatives have been murdered; 
in one section six Presidents of local Soviets 
were assassinated; Government buildings, 
schools, clubhouses—every type of institu- 
tion associated with the Government of the 
Kremlin—have been burned by mobs. Non- 


governmental members of the Communist 
Party have been singled out for attack, 
and in some sections even social workers, 
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teachers and librarians have been mobbed. 
The death penalty, renounced a year ago, 
has been reinstituted by the Government 
and many disaffected individuals in dif- 
ferent yarts of the country have faced the 
firing line. Most menacing to the security 
of the Soviet régime has been the emer- 
gence for the first time of an organized 
party of the Kulaks devoted to both politi- 
eal and terroristic tactics. In certain sec- 
tions, despite the attempts of the Soviet 
leaders to drive the wedge of class war 
between the poorer peasants and the 
Kulaks, the former have shown a disposi- 
tion to be drawn into the orbit of the latter, 
thus presenting a united front against the 
policy of the socialization of the country- 
side. 

These events have had _ international 
repercussions. The Baldwin Government of 
England, through a spokesman in the House 
of Commons, has announced that Russia’s 
request for credits must be rejected because 
of the insecurity of the agrarian situation 
and the probable consequent destruction of 
Russian export trade. When, in November, 
the Soviet officials attempted to secure 
badly needed foreign credit through the 
sale in Berlin of art treasurers from Gov- 
ernment museums, the sale was blocked by 
court injunctions issued in response to suits 
by Russian emigrés who claimed ownership 
over these objects. This is but the latest 
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of a series of similar incidents, referred to 
in previous articles, the combined effect of 
which has been to thwart at every turn the 
efforts of Russia to satisfy her urgent need 
of purchasing power in foreign markets. 
The wide publicity given to the peasant 
unrest by our own newspapers is especially 
disquieting to Communist leaders since it 
threatens further development of business 
relations which had begun to show signs 
of improvement. In the sphere of official 
foreign relations comes the news of a 
British-Japanese rapprochement in China 
which is received at Moscow as a step 
toward the encirclement of Russia in the 
Far East. And nearer home are persistent 
rumors that the Ukraine—the “granary” 
of Russia—is about to secede. These rumors 
the Soviet officials have had no great dif- 
ficulty in disproving; yet regardless of 
their lack of foundation in fact, they have 
served to embitter relations with Poland 
and Rumania, and even with France whose 
military delegation in Rumania is viewed 
with suspicion by the Kremlin. Of course, 
not all of these incidents can be attributed 
directly to international reaction to the 
turmoil among Russia’s peasants. Never- 
theless, internal weakness, especially if it 
takes the form of the disaffection of this 
basic section of the population, must be 
expected to strengthen the hands of foreign 
enemies. 






Mustapha Kemal Reviews Turkey’s Progress 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


N his opening speech before the Turkish 
| National Assembly on Nov. 1, President 

Mustapha Kemal congratulated the coun- 
try upon its condition of security and tran- 
quillity; commended the Red Crescent for 
its assistance to those who have suffered 
from earthquakes and drought; praised the 
progress of the Inspectorate General, which 
is settling farmers on unoccupied lands; 
pointed out the organization of new com- 
munes, and urged a more rapid assistance 
to Turkish refugees from other lands. 
Throughout the address he combined com- 
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mendations of progress with suggestions 


for further action. Thus he referred to 
judicial organization, the protection of 
orphans and the extension of good foreign 
relations. He referred in particular to the 
visit of the King and Queen of Afghanis- 
tan and the new treaties negotiated with 
that country, Persia, Italy and Russia. 
The President mentioned the improvement 
in public finance, the replacement of paper 
money, the creation of the State Bank, the 
progress of railway construction, plans for 
road construction and irrigation work and 
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the construction of hospitals. The last 
third of his speech was concerned with pub- 
lic education. Finally the President re- 
ferred in vigorous terms to his favorite 
project, the adoption of the Latin alphabet. 

The first act of the National Assembly 
on Nov. 1 was to adopt the Latin alphabet 
and order its general use. Beginning with 
Dec. 1 all Turkish newspapers, magazines 
and motion picture captions were required 
to be printed in the new characters. Funds 
were set aside to recompense such journals 
as might lose circulation on account of the 
change. A Turkish “School of the Nation” 
is in process of organization, in which 
classes are to be organized for all men and 
women over 46 years of age; 12,000 teach- 
ers are being recruited for this project. 

The budget for 1929 estimates receipts 
and expenditures at about $110,000,000, an 
increase of $6,500,000. Approximately one- 
third of this amount is assigned for na- 
tional defense. 

The Turkish Government in October re- 
called its Minister from Tirana, the capital 
of Albania, leaving only a young secretary 
in charge. This action is interpreted as 
indicating Turkish disapproval of the abo- 
lition of the republican form of government 
in Albania and its replacement by a mon- 
archy. 

Turkey celebrated the fifth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Republic on 
Oct. 29 with special ceremonies throughout 
the country. 

A dangerous situation developed during 
November near the frontier between Turkey 
and Syria. One cause of the trouble is the 
uncertainty about the eastern portion of 
the boundary, where the Turkish Govern- 
ment found the decision of an international 
commission contrary to its views as regards 
a just location. Again, certain Kurds who 
found Turkey uncomfortable after their in- 
surrection in 1925 escaped across the fron- 
tier, and have in some cases formed raiding 
bands which have entered Turkish territory. 
Bands appear also to have crossed from 
Turkey into Syria. It is further stated that 
after the seizure by Turkey of Syrian prop- 
erties in Cilicia, the French administration 
has seized Turkish lands in Northern Syria. 
Negotiations are in process at Angora be- 
tween the government and the Comte de 
Chambrun, the new French Minister. 
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The severe drought in Anatolia during 
the past Summer has resulted in the killing 
off of large numbers of domestic animals 
and a very scanty yield of wheat. 


GYPT—Members of the dismissed 

Chamber of Deputies met on the third 
Saturday of November, which day is pre- 
scribed by Article 96 of the Constitution. 
On account of the prohibition by the govern- 
ment, the meeting was secret and was held 
in the buildings of the newspaper Al Balha. 
The number present was not stated. A reso- 
lution was passed voting no confidence in 
the present Ministry, declaring that Minis- 
ters will be personally responsible for ex- 
penditures unauthorized by Parliament, an- 
nouncing that “all political, commercial, and 
financial engagements with foreign Powers 
or individuals are null and void and not 
binding on the nation,” and demanding the 
withdrawal of the armed forces which oc- 
cupy the Parliament buildings and prevent 
the nation’s representatives from fulfilling 
duties imposed by the Constitution. The 
Senate held a similar meeting and passed 
the same resolutions. 

The commission appointed to reform the 
organization of the famous old university 
Al Azhar has reported, and its report has 
been accepted by the university. The uni- 
versity course proper is, to include the ele- 
ments of modern science. The theological 
side of the university’s training will by no 
means be abandoned, but the students will 
be given a greatly increased amount of 
information about the modern world. 

The Court Council commissioned three 
Egyptian physicians to travel to Constanti- 
nople to examine the mental condition 
of Prince Seifeddin. The Turkish Govern- 
ment declined to permit such an examina- 
tion on the ground that a year ago Turkish 
alienists had established the sanity of the 
Prince. Little progress was thus registered 
in the lawsuit for the control of the 
Prince’s property in Egypt. 

The results of the census of 1927 show 
that the city of Cairo contained a popula- 
tion of 1,640,567. 


Gy YRIA—The Acting High Commissioner 

has prorogued the Constituent Assembly 

for a second period of three months. 
Many notables of Damascus joined in a 
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telegram of protest against a project of 
the League of Nations to settle 100,000 Ar- 
menian refugees in Syria. 

The High Commissioner agreed to release 
400,000 pounds in gold as the share of the 
Lebanese Government in the receipts from 
Syrian customs on condition that the 
money should be spent on economic proj- 
ects. The government agreed to devote 
it mostly to irrigation. 

The imports into Syria during 1927 
showed an increase of 22.5 per cent and the 
exports an increase of 21.7 per cent over 
those for 1926. The totals for 1927 were 
respectively $50,300,000 and $21,486,000. 
Imports from the United States were 
$3,431,000 and exports were $2,905,000. 


ee eee TINE — The anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration on Nov. 2 was 
observed positively by the Jews and nega- 
tively by the Mohammendans. On the pre- 
vious day a Moslem convention, which in- 
cluded delegations from Trans-Jordan and 
Syria, with a total membership of 600, 
passed resolutions to send complaints to the 
League of Nations, the British Government 
and the Palestine Government, to conduct 
propaganda in the whole Islamic world and 
to establish a Moslem society for the de- 
fense of the Moslem holy places. 

Sir John Chancellor, the new British High 
Commissioner in Palestine, served as a 
military engineer in Egypt under Kitchener 
and won medals at Dongola and Suakin. 
He was then transferred to India, where he 
saw active service on the Northwest Fron- 
tier. He then served several years in the 
British War Office. Later he was Governor 
of Mauritius and of Trinidad and chief 
magistrate of Southern Rhodesia. He has 
thus had a varied experience in ruling 
mixed populations. 

The Moslem Supreme Council at Jerusa- 
lem is reported to have disturbed the 
status quo in the neighborhood of the Wail- 
ing Wall by establishing a hospice in the 
house adjacent to the Wall. A new struc- 
ture has been erected on top of the Wall, 
though not directly above the Wailing 
Place, and a muezzin has been stationed on 
a roof near the Wall. These alterations 
were discussed in the House of Commons 
on Nov. 22. The British Government’s 
representatives denied flatly that the Pales- 
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tine Government was favoring one reli- 
gious denomination at the expense of any 
other. 


RAQ—During the past five years the 

revenue was increased by 12 per cent 
($2,400,000) to an amount 38 per cent 
larger than in Turkish times. In the same 
time the expenditure has been increased 25 
per cent, in spite of which a surplus of 
$10,000,000 has been accumulated. The 
budget for 1928 was approved at about 
706,000,000 rupees for both income and ex- 
pense, including therein the accounts of 
railway and port administration. 


ERSIA—The Persian Government has 

ordered in Italy the construction of 
three small warships for postal service in 
the Persian Gulf. Nine young Persians have 
been studying since 1926 at the Italian 
Naval Academy at Leghorn. More recently 
an Italian naval mission visited Persia with 
a view to discussing the formation of a 
Persian Navy. 

The Anglo- Persian Oil Company re- 
ported for its nineteenth year a steady in- 
crease in production and improvement in 
equipment. On account, however, of de- 
clining prices in petroleum products, the net 
profits of th~ company were diminished by 
$7,500,000. Nevertheless, the reserve was 
increased by one third to a total of $10,000,- 
000 and a dividend of 7% per cent. was 
allowed. 


FGHANISTAN—A serious revolt broke 

out in November in connection with the 
complex group of reforms which King 
Amanullah has been forcing through since 
his return from his European tour. The 
starting point was an order requiring 
tribesmen to take out certificates of nation- 
ality. The Shinwaris broke bounds first and 
were joined by Rhuganis and Mohmans. 
They interfered with roads between Kabul 
and Peshawar and on both sides of Jalala- 
bad. The King in person took command of 
operations against the rebels. He was re- 
ported to have defeated them completely, 
killing about one thousand. Somewhat ear- 
lier four prominent Afghans had been put 
to death for sedition and a fifth was sen- 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of $40,000. 





THE FAR EAST 


Revival of Anglo-Japanese Cooperation 
By HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 
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a united front among the Powers 

chiefly concerned in Chinese affairs 
appear to have made progress in London. 
The Tokio Foreign Office allowed it to be 
known that the effort was being made, but 
said that there was’ no desire to create an 
exclusive bloc, and that the cooperation 
of the United States with other Powers was 
hoped for, but in view of recent American 
actions, such as the formal recognition of the 
new Chinese Government and the signing 
of a treaty recognizing that Government’s 
right to tariff autonomy, United States co- 
operation with another Government to com- 
pel China to make concessions before she 
was met on more equal terms would be 
inconsistent with American policy, though 
that policy is, in general, to cooperate 
when cooperation is possible. Hence the 
reports of the development of an undefined 
but somewhat closer accord between 
Japan and Great Britain for the protection 
of similar interests in China aroused wide 
notice and some concern.. 

Both Great Britain and Japan have im- 
mense investments in China, both enjoy 
large shares in Chinese commerce, both 
have leased territories which they are un- 
willing to relinquish, both have vague but 
valued claims to special interests over huge 
areas of Chinese territory. It is generally 
recognized that in spite of the abrogation of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902-1922, 
which would be in effect today were it not 
for the opposition of the United States and 
the British Dominions, Japan, since the 
Washington ‘conference, has striven con- 
sistently to keep alive the spirit of the al- 
liance, while the British Government has 
appeared to prefer to let it die, favoring the 
more broadly based cooperation envisaged 
in the seventh article of the Nine-Power 
treaty of the Washington conference relat- 
ing to principles and policies concerning 
China, which reads: 

The Contracting Powers agree that, when-~ 


ever a situation arises*which in the opinion 
of any one of them involves the application 


Janes official moves to produce 
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of the stipulations of the present Treaty, 
and renders desirable discussion of such ap- 
plication, there shall be full and frank com- 
munication between the Contracting Powers 
concerned. 

While the Four-Power treaty of the same 
conference, signed by the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Japan, has been 
referred to at times as taking the place of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance, that treaty re- 
lates only to the insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the region of the Pa- 
cific, and says nothing whatever about 
China, Japan’s present endeavor appears in 
the light of a swing-back to the policy of 
international control and spheres of interest 
which it has been supposed the Powers dis- 
carded at the Washington conference. 

Lacking official avowals regarding spe- 
cific items in the Japanese program, any 
analysis thereof depends for the time being 
upon news sources, which are, however, 
usually well-informed. These affirmed that 
England and Japan have reached an under- 
standing to support each other in matters 
mutually important unless to do so would 
be of disadvantage. It was said that Great 
Britain had dropped her former objection 
to making the “Nishihara” and other un- 
secured loans of Japan a charge upon 
China’s tariff revenue, and that she had 
recognized Japan’s “special interests’ in 
North Manchuria. No compensating recog- 
nition of British interests was noted other 
than the assumption that an entente with 
Japan would serve British desires to confine 
Soviet communism within its proper bounds. 

It is difficult to believe that the Cham- 
berlain memorandum of Dec. 18, 1926, has 
been repudiated. It was a notably states- 
manlike declaration, which took account of 
the necessity of new bases for the China 
policies of the Powers, declared a readiness 
to negotiate for treaty revision and all other 
issues, opposed strongly any further hypoth- 
ecation of the customs revenue for loan 
security, and urged “the immediate, uncon- 
ditional grant of the Washington surtaxes.” 
It may be that the British now feel that 
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greater progress can be made, both by China 
and by the Powers if, by cooperation, rela- 
tions between Japan and China are made 
less tense, and a “show down” is thus pre- 
vented. 

Japan and China have for the time being 
failed to reach any settlement of the issues 
standing between them in spite of the 
rather insincere attempts which were made, 
when Consul General Yada visited Nanking 
and held brief and unproductive conversa- 
tions with Foreign Minister Wang. Dr. 
Wang stated that he had told Mr. Yada 
that he could not negotiate on any question 
until Japan evacuated Shantung, but as it 
was obvious that Japan intends to stay in 
Shantung for the Winter, Dr. Wang’s con- 
dition was regarded as the result of local 


politics and as not necessarily insurmount- 
able if Japan should show herself concil- 
iatory on other points. However, Premier 
Tanaka, who, during the enthronement cere- 
monies, had shown himself inclined to con- 
ciliation for fear of arousing radical dem- 
onstrations, stiffened with the conclusion 
of these ceremonies and the Sino-Japanese 
deadlock became tighter than ever. 
Japanese trade felt serious effects of the 
Chinese boycott which, though not entirely 
effective, went into operation at Tientsin 
on Nov. 16 and was managed by the extra- 
legal Anti-Japanese Boycott Association, 
with the approval of the government. It 
was to confiscate all shipments of Japa- 
nese goods received after the date set, 
while permitting sale of goods on hand. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE FAR EAST 


| Seimoapdal and Belgium signed treaties with 
China agreeing to the abolition of their 
extraterritoriality rights on Jan. 1, 1930, 
Italy thus becoming the first Great Power 
to enter voluntarily into an equalitarian 
position with China. The treaties also 
grant customs autonomy to China upon 
similar terms to those embodied in the 
American treaty of July 25, 1928. 

The Chinese Government announced its 
decision to bring its new, autonomous tariff 
rates into effect on Feb. 1, 1929. Finance 
Minister Soong declared that this action 
would be taken regardless of whether or 
not Japan had entered into new commer- 
cial relations with China, which he said 
was justifiable since all the other Powers 
had accepted the program of autonomy. 
Japan, also, through the .vote of her dele- 
gate to the Peking Conferences for the cus- 
toms autonomy resolution, has accepted the 
application of customs autonomy on Jan. 1, 
1929. 

Secretary Kellogg conferred with Secre- 
tary of the Navy Wilbur regarding the ad- 
ditional withdrawal of American marines 
from China, which it was announced would 
begin soon. 

The Chinese Government appointed Dr. 
C. C. Wu its Minister to Washington, trans- 
ferring the present Minister, Dr. Sao-ke Al- 
fred Sze, to its legation in London. 

Famine conditions in a third of China’s 
provinces were reported as growing very 


much worse. They were said, in a formal 
resolution of the Internativnal Famine Re- 
lief Commission at Tientsin, to threaten the 
lives of 20,000,000 people. 


BN euslncilaa sritel Hirohito, Empress Na- 
gako and their court returned to Tokio 
on Nov. 27, having completed the enthrone- 
ment ritual. Naval and military reviews 
followed, and the former, in which approx- 
miately 180 war vessels participated, was 
an international occasion, graced by the 
presence of three British 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers, one American cruiser, one French, one 
Italian and one Dutch. 

In spite of a close censorship, it was re- 
vealed that twenty-nine labor demonstra- 
tors and two soldiers were killed and sixty 
demonstrators wounded in Tokio on Nov. 
11 and 12 when members of the labor par- 
ties clashed with the police. 

The agitation of business men for the 
removal of the embargo on the export of 
gold increased, and the anticipated rise in 
the exchange value of the yen was desired 
by companies heavily indebted abroad and 
by importers; exporters, on the other hand, 
particularly those in infant industries, pre- 
ferred the embargo to continue. Finance 
Minister Mitsuchi opposed removal, fearing 
an outflow of gold which would endanger 
the reserve for curreticy conversion. 

The first trial by jury in Japan occurred 
on Oct. 23 in a case of attempted murder. 
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The Catholic Church and the State 


By CHARLES C. MARSHALL 


The Rev. John A. Ryan, Director of the Department of Social Action, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, in his article, “A Catholic View of the Election,” pub- 
lished in the December number of this magazine, wrote: 

“Happily, the one argument which enjoys any real plausibility received little 
or no attention during the campaign. That is the contention raised by Mr. Charles 
C. Marshall and others that danger to American institutions is latent in the Cath- 


olic doctrine of the union of Church and State. 


For some reason, possibly because 


the intolerant-minded persons retained a modicum of common sense, this fantastic 
and remote ‘menace’ was not frequently exploited.” 
Mr. Marshall wrote to the editor that his position had been misstated and 


To the Editor of Current History: 

Dr Ryan refers on Page 379 in your Decem- 
ber issue with contempt to my contention re- 
specting what he calls “the Catholic doctrine 
of the union of Church and State.” His word 
“union” misleads. I hav not contended that 
the “Catholic” doctrine is of union or of 
separation but of Papal Supremacy or Sover- 
eignty. When Pope Leo XIII (1885) taught 
separation he meant with the Supremacy, for 
he held (1890) that, if the laws of the State 
are at variance with the divine law and con- 
tain enactments hurtful to the Church, then 
truly “to resist becomes a positive duty; to 
obey, a crime.” When Pius X (1907) denounced 
the theory “that the State must * * * be 
separated from the Church and the Catholic 
from the citizen” and Pope Pius XI (1928) 
declared that the belief of Roman Catholics 
in the Constitution Pastor Aeternus of 1870 
was the same as their belief in the Incarna- 
tion they affirmed Papal Supremacy. It is a 
modern, not a medieval, doctrine. 

Dr. Ryan has misstated my contention, and 
I beg to restate and amplify it. 

Roman Catholic citizens in every State are 
required, under the penalty of damnation, to 
accept, not by their choice but by God’s ap- 
pointment, the supremacy of the Pope in their 
belief as superior to the moral authority of 
the State in all matters belonging to morals 
(Constitution Pastor Aeternus, 1870). Morals 
are involved in and part of all social life— 
education, behavior, law, government, art, lit- 
erature, . philosophy—subjects clearly within 
the nurture, care and jurisdiction of the State. 
The present Pope has said (1925) that “it is 
a shameful error to deny to Christ as man 
empire over any civic thing whatsoever.” As 
the Pope claims to be Vicar of Christ on earth 
and custodian of that empire, his claim to 
moral supremacy over civic things is a neces- 
sary deduction. The Papal Government in 
Rome penetrates every State where Roman 
Catholics dwell and determines moral culture 


asked that he be given the opportunity to make the brief explanation printed below. 





for them therein, working through a vast body 
of Bishops and priests sworn to Papal Su- 
premacy and appointed by and responsible to 
the Pope alone. It is this moral supremacy of 
the Pope over the Roman Catholic citizens of 
the modern State that invades its constitu- 
tional order, dependent as that is on the free 
conscience and consciousness of its citizens in 
moral determination. 

It is idle to claim that Papal Supremacy is 
confined to religion or to spiritual lines. Thus 
in education the Papal Government now for- 
bids (Canon 1372-4) attendance at public 
schools without Papal consent, prescribes in- 
struction in Papal Supremacy over morals in 
Catholic institutions and schools for millions 
of future citizens, and the recent New York 
Archbishopric bill empowers three _ trustees 
appointed by the Pope and pledged to his 
moral supremacy, to take and hold property in 
any amount except as hereafter prescribed by 
law, and apply the same and the income in 
aid of charity, religion, benevolence, recrea- 
tion, welfare, education, in New York State 
or elsewhere. In politics, in Italy, the Pope 
(1868) has prohibited the participation of 
Catholic citizens in civic elections. In Eng- 
land (1886) he has beatified John Felton, exe- 
cuted by England for treason to the State. 
In France (1910) he has destroyed the labor 
movement (the Sillon) and (1926) the Mon- 
archical movement (L’Action Frangaise). In 
government and law in Mexico (1856) he has ~ 
nullified the laws of the State. He has con- 
trolled literature with censorship, science with 
excommunication, and modern thought (1907) 
by suppressing the study of modernist theories, 
and commanding that “scholastic philosophy 
be made the basis of the sacred sciences.” 

The issue is not whether the Pope in his 
sovereignty extraneous to the State determines 
more wisely in such matters than the State 
but whether, when he exercises in the State 
his alleged moral supremacy by Divine Right 
over the Roman Catholic solidarity, he super- 
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sedes the State and invalidly invades its con- 
stitutional order. It is a question of political 
science and public law, not of theology. 

It is true that the majority has not moral 
authority (competence) to determine belief in 
moral matters for the minority, though it has 
the power to compel their moral conduct. The 
authority of God is superior in the determina- 
tion of belief to the authority of the majority. 
In the constitutional theory of the American 
State, if God’s authority influences civic ac- 
tion in moral matters, it is through the free 
and inviolate medium of the individual con- 
science, not through the Pope. 

Corresponding objections do not arise as to 
other religious bodies, no matter how perni- 
cious their activities, e. g., the Methodist or 
the Presbyterian Churches. The State can 
deal with them. They are not supra-national, 
but national. They are autonomous societies 
within the State, electing officers and deter- 
mining doctrines, like the State, by the consent 
of the governed, not by the Divine Right of a 
Church sovereign external to the State. They 
are homogeneous with the State and in theory 
subject te it, saving only the moral supremacy 
of conscience. Therefore there is in theory no 
ground for conflict with the State. 

Roman Catholics believe that Papal Suprem- 
acy is the revealed truth of God; the rest of 
the community believes that the supremacy of 
the individual conscience is. The two suprema- 
cies cannot be reconciled. Their respective 
moral developments have no analogy. 

If Papal Supremacy is of divine institution, 
if the Pope is, by Christ’s word, His Vicar on 
earth, the State must, of course, in the end 
yield to the claims of the Roman Church. I 
claim only that, as matters now stand in politi- 
cal development, the moral supremacy of the 
Pope as expressed in the Pastor Aeternus 
(1870), just affirmed by the Pope, is a men- 
ace to the present constitutional order of the 
American State. As to which is objectively 
right is another question. 

CHARLES C. MARSHALL. 
New York. 


Other Letters to the 
Editor 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND TURNER’S 
VIEWS ON WAR RESPONSIBILITY. 
To the Editor of Current History: 

In your December issue, Page 445, Mr. H. E. 
Barnes of Smith College names me among 
others who, he says, “accept in greater or less 
part the whole complex of war-time fictions 
designed to prove the sole guilt of Germany.” 


Such statement with respect to me is entirely 
false and. is, in my opinion, a reckless asser- 
tion. At no time have I maintained the “sole 
guilt of Germany.” Who does? I, along with 
many others, assert her principal responsibility 
for the outbreak of the great war, which they 
would like to obscure. My detailed account of 
the general and the immediate causes of that 
conflict have appeared in various books, espe- 
cially in Ewrope Since 1789, published in 1924, 
and in Europe Since 1870, which appeared in 
1927. With the views there stated the extreme 
revisionists have so far thought best to deal 
in terms of generalities and by insinuating 
“fictions,” not by making specific criticisms 
for which they would be responsible and which 
could be dealt with. RAYMOND TURNER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
K * * 


THE NATIONAL ORIGINS PLAN FOR 
ALLOTTING IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


To the Editor of Current History: 


In CURRENT History for November appeared 
two articles, one favoring, the other opposing, 
the retention of the national origins plan for 
allotting immigration quotas, as provided by 
the immigration act of 1924. The editors of 
the magazine used three titles for the debate; 
one on the magazine cover, “Shall Southeast- 
ern European Immigrants Be Barred? ‘Yes’— 
D. A. Orebaugh. ‘No’—Congressman La- 
Guardia”; another over the article defending 
the plan, “Should Race and Religion Be a 
Bar to Immigrants?” and the third over the 
article opposing the plan, “National Origins 
Plan as a Bar Against Catholics and Jews.” 
These heads impress me, a newspaper publish- 
er for forty years, as samples of editorial 
comment injected into headlines and squarely 
opposed to the clearly defined facts, and en- 
tirely out of keeping with the character of a 
dignified periodical which aims to present un- 
prejudiced statements of current events. 

Under the national origins plan it is not 
possible to “bar Southeastern European immi- 
grants,” nor does Mr. Orebaugh “yes” any 
such plan. It is expressly provided that they 
may enter, as may immigrants from all other 
sections of Europe, in proportion to the rep- 
resentation which they have in the total blood 
current in the United States according to the 
latest census. They are “barred” from enter- 
ing in excess of that proportion, since they 
would thereby deprive other sections of Eu- 
rope of their just quotas. The percentage of 
total quota to Southeastern Europe is prac- 
tically the same under national origins as un- 
der the temporary “foreign born 1890 census” 
basis. 

Can you point to anything in the act of 
1924 which justified the suggestion that under 
it “race and religion are bars to immigrants”? 
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If certain religions be considered as adjuncts 
of particular races then such religions are to 
be admitted with those races in the exact pro- 
portion which is indicated in the present blood 
current of the nation. It is equally unjust 
and untrue to point to the “national origins 
plan as a bar against Catholics and Jews.” 
The intimation intended to be conveyed is 
doubtless that Russian immigrants are Jewish 
and Italian immigrants are Catholic, and that 
the plan bars these nationalities. That is un- 
true. They are to come in if they desire in 
exact proportion to their representation in 
the present blood current of the nation. They 
are not to come in in the numbers they demand 
which would displace a corresponding number 
of other religionists from other countries of 
Europe whose representation in the blood cur- 
rent of this nation entitles them to fixed 
quotas under the plan. 

Congressman LaGuardia, who seeks to raise 
the cry of race and religion against the na- 
tional origins plan, speaks for the foreign ele- 
ment in New York City, whose Congressional 
representatives, with those from the environ- 
ing country and industrial New England, cast 
five-sevenths of the total vote against the im- 
migration restriction act of 1924. It is this 
element in Congress which still strives to crip- 
ple the act by defeating helpful and promoting 


adverse legislation. LaGuardia and other rep- 
resentatives from the sections named would 
have held the gates open for an annual flood 
of 1,500,000 of the least desirable of European 
immigrants had it not been for the determined 
action of other sections of the country in which 
the foreign element has not yet secured politi- 


cal control. Vv. &. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
* 


McCLaTCcHy. 


* * 


PROFESSOR CARVER’S CRITICISM 
OF MARXISM. 


To the Editor of Current History: 

“Marxism Today,” by Professor T. N. Car- 
ver, in October CURRENT History, seemingly 
aims to show that Marx reasoned wrongly re- 
garding the principles of Socialism, therefore 
the principles of capitalism must be valid. But 
to show that A is foolish is no proof that B is 
not a. thief. 

Notwithstanding the almost limitless natural 
resources, diversified climate and fertility of 
our country and the flood of usable products— 
wealth—resulting from the research of the sci- 
entist, the initiative of the inventor, the intel- 
ligence of the constructor, the organizing abil- 
ity of the manager and the industry of the 
masses, the people of the United States and 
future generations have been loaded with ut- 
terly irredeemable mortgages of credit debt— 
an inverted pyramidal burden that daily and 
hourly grows (pyramiding private, corporate, 


municipal, county, State and national debts; 
each debt stratum with a separate pyramiding 
interest, paid by the ultimate consumer in 
high cost of living), while the “ownership,” 
possession and control of wealth concentrates 
in the hands of “capitalists,” as shown by the 
income tax statistics. All this broadcasting of 
debt onto the backs of the many and the con- 
centrating of wealth in the hands of the few 
has come about under the capitalistic régime 
and seems to be the natural and inevitable re- 
sult of putting a prospective valuation of 
things based on an interest rate, i. e., 
capitalism. 

The main occupation of the capitalistic na- 
tions during the World War was the destruc- 
tion of wealth. They destroyed over $200,000,- 
000,000 worth, and yet, quaintly enough (ac- 
cording to the World Almanac), the United 
States increased in wealth from $186,000,000,- 
000 in 1912 to $320,000,000,000 in 1922 and 
the war-wrecked Allies from $161,000,000,000 
to $227,000,000,000. “Poor little Belgium” 
doubled in wealth from $6,000,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000,000, and capitalistic millionaires were 
created by the thousand in those war-impov- 
erished countries! 

Regarding these curious facts and quaintly 
contradictory conditions with which he is per- 
fectly familiar, Professor Carver offers no ex- 
vlanation; nor does he explain how this whole- 
sale “ownership,” possession or control of 
“tools, machinery, buildings and general indus- 
trial equipment”’—capital—came into the 
hands of the capitalists other than by saying 
that “if Marx had started with the right con- 
ception of capital and its function * * * 
he would have * * * reached a very dif- 
ferent conclusion.” Seemingly Professor Car- 
ver is himself in doubt, for the thirty-eight 
times he uses this important word “capital” 
he gives to it at least five different mean- 
ings, three of which appear in the paragraph 
on page 21 beginning: “But, after all, Marx- 
ism stands or falls with the proposition that 
capital is essentially predatory * * * and 
that capitalists can only enrich themselves by 
impoverishing * * * the laborers.” These 
meanings are (1) dead things—“tools, &c.,” 
(2) living men—“capitalists,” (3) a function 
or attribute—“power.” 

WILLIAM H. SMYTH. 

Fernwald, Berkeley, Cal. 


* * * 
JAPANESE RULE IN KOREA 


To the Editor of Current History: 

I have just read Mr. Matheson’s article 
on, “Korea’s Progress under Japanese Rule,” 
in the September number of CURRENT HISTORY. 
To judge a conquered people by the official 
reports of the conquerers seems to me most 
unscientific. 
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I have just returned to China after spend- 
ing more than a year in Korea. There has been 
much progress, but this article is full.of in- 
accuracies and leaves a wrong impression in 
the mind of the reader. Under “Increased 
Agricultural Assets” it is stated that the 
value of Korean products has increased five- 
fold. This leaves the impression that Japan- 
ese rule has made it possible for Korea to 
raise five times the agricultural products that 
she could before annexation by the Japanese. 
Much of this increase in the value of the 
products is due to increase in price, not in 
products. -It is also stated that the popula- 
tion has increased from 9,781,000 in 1906 to 
19,519,927 in 1927. This is quite impossible. 
There was no thorough universal census in 
1926. Harris in his book, Europe and the 
East, puts this increase in population at 
5,000,000. Those who have been in Korea be- 
fore the Japanese annexation and are still 
there claim that even 5,000,000 is entirely too 
high. 

Again, on page 936, it is stated that “State 
land owned by the Korean Crown passed at 
annexation into the hands of the new Korean 
administration, not into the hands of the 
Japanese Government, as is so frequently 
stated.” Where is this new Korean adminis- 
tration? On page 938, the author quotes 
Baron Saito as saying: “The time will come 


when Japan must concede to them, by degrees, 
the right of participation in the Government 


of Korea.” This is an admission that there 
is not yet any real participation, much less a 
new Korean administration to which the 
Crown lands could pass. 

In Professor Brunner’s report on “Rural 
Korea,” 1928, we learn that tenants who own 
no land increased 25 per cent. between 
1915 and 1926. Now about 40 per cent. of 
the Korean farmers own no land at all. Part 
owners are slipping back into full tenancy. 
In the eight Southern provinces only 13 per 
cent. of the peasants are complete owners and 
more than 50 per cent. own no land at all. 
“In some counties in the South, Japanese 
ownership, based on tax records, is said to 
extend over half of the land.” In Ikson 
County 120,000 Koreans own 382 per cent. and 
8,000 Japanese own 68 per cent. of the land. 
Professor Brunner concludes that in the 
South about one-fourth of the land has passed 
into Japanese hands. Yet Mr. Matheson says 
that in 1926 out of 10,966,312 acres Koreans 
owned 10,323,498 acres. This discrepancy is 
due to the fact that in Japanese official re- 
ports all lands belonging to corporations with 
a Korean charter are classed as Korean in 
ownership even though actually owned by the 
Japanese. 

The Oriental Development Company is men- 
tioned as a constructive force. This is true to 
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some extent. From this company Koreans are 
often able to get loans at more reasonable 
rates than from their own capitalists. On the 
other hand, by making loans and foreclosing 
mortgages this company is also largely respon- 
sible for the passing of much Korean land into 
the hands of the conquering race. Professor 
Brunner considers the economic situation very 
critical instead of very satisfactory. He says: 
“There seems to be no doubt about the exist- 
ence of a critical situation. * * * Increasing 
debt, increasing tenancy and undeniable rest- 
lessness of the population are not signs of a 
healthy, normal condition.” One need not be 
in Korea long to realize that the situation is 
desperate. In places, almost whole villages 
are migrating to Chinese Manchuria in order 
to escape their poverty. 

Baron Saito said that discrimination must 
stop, and yet today the facts are that while 
salaries and wages for the same work are the 
same for both Japanese and Koreans, the Jap- 
anese receive an additional allowance for be- 
ing in Colonial work. Japanese banks and cor- 
porations receive Government support and 
therefore Korean business men are unable to 
compete, not because of Korean inefficiency 
but because of favoritism. Young Korean 
business men who have returned from America 
and who are determined to make good, have 
told me that they are forced to pay certain 
taxes which Japanese in the same business do 
not have to pay. They say that discrimina- 
tion and censorship make it almost impos- 
sible for a Korean to succeed in business. 

Taxes have increased from 27,000,000 yen 
to 77,000,000 yen and the national debt in- 
creased from 2,000,000 to 21,000,000 yen during 
the Japanese protectorate 1905-1910, and has 
increased another ten-fold since annexation. 
Much of this money has been used for refores- 
tation and irrigation, it is true, but the taxes 
are a terrific burden to a people already so 
heavily in debt to landlords and capitalists. 
Railways, the tobacco industry, and so forth, 
are Government monopolies and consequently 
the Japanese reap comparatively much more 
benefit from them than the Korean people. 

Mr. Matheson quotes Baron Saito as saying: 
“It is hard to earn the gratitude of a 
Korean.” As a matter of fact, the Korean 
people are most kindly and grateful, both as 
individuals and as a race. What the Baron 
could have truly said is that it is hard for a 
Japanese to earn the gratitude of a Korean, 
not because Japanese are Japanese and Koreans 
are Koreans but because conquered people 
have difficulty in feeling grateful toward con- 
querors, even if they do them good. Baron 
Saito endeavored to make amends for the 
harsh military régime of former years, but 
while those who were tortured into insanity 
and the graves of those who were murdered 
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are still in their midst to remind the Koreans 
of this age of harshness, it is difficult for 
them to appreciate the new spirit. 

Those who wish to know the facts about 
present-day Korea should also remember that 
the liberal-minded Saito has been removed and 
that Yamanashi, the representative of the re- 
actionary Tanaka Government, rules in his 
place. The reactionary element again controls 
Japan and Korea. Even if progress were as 
great ag Mr. Matheson’s article states, such 
prosperity could hardly satisfy a people who 
yet have dignity, national consciousness and 
a love of freedom. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
dictum is true. in Korea. “Good government 
can never take the place of self-government.” 

S. LAUTENSCHLAGER. 

Shantung Christian University, Tsinan, 
Shantung, China. 

& * 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 
To the Editor of Current History: 


The article, “Obstacles to Anglo-American 
Friendship,” by Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, in your October issue, tempts one to won- 
der if he writes with first-hand knowledge of 
present-day England, even if he writes confi- 
dently enough as one who knows his subject. 
Recent events in Chicago suggest that the 
mind of American youth cannot be well enough 


informed on the history of the origin and de- 
velopment of “sister and rival nations” to in- 
sure accurate and knowledgeab’e interest in 


the things that matter. It is true that the 
American press publishes “something every 
day on the purposes and action of foreign 
countries and particularly of Great Britain”; 
but if those “somethings” are merely circula- 
tion boosters, why, therein is possibly to be 
found the beginnings of bad taste, bad feeling 
and worse. 

One rather marvels, too, at the assumption 
that “a formal alliance with the United States 
would thrill Great Britain.” At the end of the 
great war the advent of President Woodrow 
Wilson at the Peace Conference was hailed as 
proof of the identity in ideals between the 
democracies of the United States and of Great 
Britain. But that is now as a tale that has 
been told. It was M. Aristide Briand whose 
original proposal as between France and the 
United States was cleverly boomeranged back 
in the form of the recently signed “‘Peace 
Pact,” which, by the way, is now jostling 
shoulders in the United States Senate with 
the greatest naval program ever proposed. 

It is an abiding comfort to British democ- 
racy that it is “reasonably safe from the posi- 
tive hostility of the United States,” even if 
(as it really is) it should be a delusion that 
“there comes to the [British] nation every 
day a sense of danger.” This writer was in 
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London during the hellish mutilation and mur- 
der of helpless defenseless men, women and 
children from the air, during 1914-1918; and 
from experience in the special police and other- 
wise during that period, when about 7,000,000 
people (about one-seventh of the total popula- 
tion) were subjected to exposure (unprotected 
for the greater part of the time) to the ter- 
rors of the air, and still carried on the busi- 
ness of the great city with heroic fortitude, 
it is quite certain that British democracy has 
yet to learn what a “sense of danger” means, 
and it is equally certain to be the last thing 
on God’s earth it will think of trimming sails 
to avoid. 

“Meanwhile it would be well if the average 
Briton permitted himself to be better acquaint- 
ed with American ideas and ideals,” says Pro- 
fessor Hart. It is true that the great majority 
of Englishmen wish ardently to become per- 
fectly acquainted with American ideas and 
ideals; will not Professor Hart, for their bet- 
ter understanding, write another article de- 
voted entirely to an exposition of the ideas 
and ideals of the democracy of the United 
States, and of the moral propulsion that is 
their root. Lincoln, we know; Washington, 
too.. But these latter days sometimes seem 
to have become inhabited by unfamiliar spirits, 
and the trail that leads backward to the great 
men of bygone days has grown thin, and very 
faint; so much so that some have failed to 
pick it up at all. G. W. A. JOYCE. 

Reading, Berks, England. 


* * 


METTERNICH’S PROPHECIES. 


To the Editor of Current History: 


In your November number Mr. H. Wick- 
ham Steed referred to a remarkable prophecy 
about Central Europe which Metternich made 
while in exile at Brussels about 1851. It may 
be of interest to some of your readers to know 
that so early as April, 1833, Metternich made 
a similarly interesting prophecy. At that time 
he stated as his opinion to Sir Frederick Lamb, 
the British Ambassador to Austria, that 
France “would not unwillingly see Austria in- 
crease her territory by the annexation of Bos- 
nia or Serbia,” in which case France would 
have a pretext to extend her territory to the 
Rhine, “but that he [Metternich] should con- 
sider the day when this system should be en- 
tered upon as the last of the Austrian Em- 
pire.” [Cf. Lamb to Palmerston, April 14, 
1833, No. 56, “confidential,” F. O. Austria, 
241.] F. S. RODKEY. 

Associate Professor of History. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


* * * 


ROBERT E. LEE’S GENERALSHIP 


To the Editor of Current History: 
In your December issue I note an attack on 
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Elbridge Colby’s article on Robert E. Lee 
which appeared in the October issue. Thomas 
R. Hay of Pittsburgh, who makes this attack 
evidently is one of Lee’s many admirers and 
resents Mr. Colby’s thrusts; nevertheless the 
article appealed to me strongly, and, I be- 
lieve, throws valuable light on the true char- 
acter of Lee. Lee was not a general of the 
type of Washington or Napoleon, or even 
Stonewall Jackson. We find Washington 
fighting cautiously, retreating only when nec- 
essary, overlooking no opportunity to harass 
or ambush the enemy, hanging on and strik- 
ing when opportunity called. Napoleon struck 
often and hard and generally with success, 
but we find Lee doing things often without 
apparent reason in a weak and uncertain man- 
ner. E. O. HALDANE. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* * * 


Leland Hamilton Jenks, of Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla., writes: 


Henri de Jouvenel’s article in your Septem- 
ber issue suggests some interesting hypotheses 
as to what might have happened in July, 1914, 
if the Entente Powers had taken the initiative 
and had proposed an international investiga- 
tion of the Serajevo incident before the deliv- 
ery of the Austrian ultimatum. De Jouvenel 
suggests that it might have forestalled the 
ultimatum entirely and prevented the war. 

If the German documents are to be taken 
at their face value, this suggestion has great 
weight. Germany could not have joined in such 
a proposal from the Entente and the interna- 
tional inquiry would never have taken place. 
Nevertheless, so prompt a demonstration of 
Entente solidarity would probably have 
brought restraining counsel from Berlin in 
time to paralyze the Austrian endeavor to pre- 
cipitate a crisis. 

While this is the probable sequence, the 
reverse is suggested by the Central Powers 
desperation theory, propounded by the school 
of war-guilt historians headed by Renouvin. 
If Germany, as well as Ausiria, feit driven by 
encirclement to a final test of strength in 1914, 
de Jouvenel’s proposal would have only made 
the conflict more certain. Indeed, it could 
have been played up as an impertinent inter- 
ference in the problems of the Dual Monarchy. 

This reflection, not mere ignorant optimism, 
may have prevented the Entente from making 
such a proposal, if it be assumed that M. Poin- 
caré and Mr. Sazonov were zealously con- 
cerned to maintain the peace of Europe. In the 
absence, however, of any adequate series of 
reliable documents with respect to the pre-war 
policy of France, many historians are by no 
means convinced of this assumed zeal. Will- 
ingness of the Entente to see a crisis develop 
from Serajevo is thus another alternative ex- 
planation of Entente inertness during the first 
three weeks of July, 1914. 


* ® * 


ToMEO NAGAYAMA of Shinchiku Asahicho, 
Formosa, Japan, who is the Prefectural Gov- 
ernor, writes as follows: “I have discontinued 
the —————- Magazine and am now taking 
CURRENT History only, and I find it second 
to none in every point.” 
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World Finance—A Month's Survey 


By D. W. ELLSWORTH 


ASSISTANT EDITorR oF The Annaliet 


HE great stock market boom apparently 
reached its climax on Dec. 6. That day 
the character of the trading from the 
opening until early in the afternoon was to 
outward appearances no different from that 
which had come to be considered normal. 
Traders were, to be sure, extremely nervous 
over the sharp tightening in the money mar- 
ket and over the prospect that the brokers’ 
loan statement, due that evening, would show 
a further tremendous increase. But both of 
these factors had been present on previous 
occasions, and it had become axiomatic that 
the Street no longer paid any attention to the 
credit situation. Price fluctuations were ex- 
tremely erratic, but this had also become a 
familiar characteristic of the post-election 
stock market; and the speculative public, in- 
tent only upon watching the rise in numerous 
“specialties” to new high records, gave these 
developments scarcely a second thought. 

About 2 o’clock, however, all this was sud- 
cenly changed. A tremendous wave of selling 
suddenly swept over the floor of the Exchange. 
Dozens of stocks which had been eagerly 
bought at rising prices during the preceding 
month were suddenly found to be without sup- 
port at levels even approximately near the cur- 
rent market price. Swamped by this avalanche 
of selling, the stock ticker became useless for 
the purpose of following the market, and out- 
side traders, their nerves racked by the strain 
of weeks of excited trading, ordered their 
holdings sold at the market. 

The next morning brought renewed selling 
pressure from brokers who had received no 
response to the margin calls sent out the 
previous night. The rush to sell gained mo- 
mentum as the day progressed and reached its 
wildest phase the following morning (Satur- 
day, Dec. 8) when the volume of trading broke 
all previous records. In the space of two 
hours Radio declined 72 points, closing at 296, 
a loss of 124 points from the high for the pre- 
ceding Wednesday. In other stocks losses 
ranged up to 61 points for the day. 

The immediate cause of the Thursday col- 
lapse was apparently the rise in call money to 
12 per cent and a. bearish statement by Secre- 
tary Mellcn in his annual report to Congress. 
This statement was mild enough; it merely 
stated what had already been stated and re- 
stated by others, namely, that there had been 
too much speculation and that the reserve 
banks had tried but failed to check it. Al- 
though Wall Street was accustomed to bearish 
statements, it was not used to bearish state- 


ments from that particular source, and the 
effect was immediate. 

The reai cause of the break in prices lay, 
however, in the technical position of the mar- 
ket itself. Despite the widely circulated state- 
ments regarding the conservative margins re- 
quired by brokers of their customers, it took 
only a sharp decline in the more volatile issues 
to wipe out margins by the wholesale. The 
thinness of the market which developed in 
these stocks confirmed the suspicions which 
careful observers had entertained for several 
weeks regarding the real position of the mar- 
ket. All through November the behavior of 
prices indicated that stocks were passing from 
strong to weak, poorly margined speculators. 
It was noticeable that despite the sharp ad- 
vances in the so-called blue chip stocks, such 
as Radio, Montgomery Ward and Wright, the 
erstwhile and traditional market leaders, such 
as United States Steel, General Motors and 
American Can, were able to make no progress. 
General Motors actually declined throughout 
most of November, and Steel, Can, Woolworth 
and stocks of similar calibre persisted in slip- 
ping off after every rally. Under cover of 
the spectacular advances which they engi- 
neered in stocks with small floating supplies, 
pool managers were carrying out the familiar 
distributive process, thus setting the stage for 
the tremendous break which occurred early in 
December. 

The general credit situation, moreover, which 
for several weeks had been gradually improv- 
ing, began to show signs of renewed stringency 
during the latter part of November. For a 
period of three months the reserve banks had 
been easing the money market by buying ac- 
ceptances in the open market. The commer- 
cial and agricultural demand for credit, on the 
other hand, showed somewhat less than the 
usual seasonal increase, and the inevitable 
result was an easier tendency in the money 
market as the member banks gradually repaid 
their indebtedness at the reserve banks. 
Brokers’ loans, to be sure, were mounting to 
new record totals week by week; but. the effect 
of this expansion was not felt perceptibly in 
the banking position because of the fact that 
a large proportion of these funds were sup- 
plied by corporations, wealthy individuals and 
foreign banks directly without passing through 
the usual banking channels. 

At the same time still another factor was 
operating on the side of easier money. When 
the law of supply and demand is allowed to 
operate freely, gold naturally flows to the 
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PRE-LISTED OFFERINGS 


We recommend for purchase 


Western Oil and Refinmg Company 
Schnell Penselpen Corporation 


Re-invest in either of these issues. Honest, capable, dependable 
management. Making money and paying dividends. Both Com- 
panies well seasoned. 


We are always pleased to furnish informa- 
tion on any stock you may be interested in. 


R. B. MCMILLEN COMPANY 


Incorporated 


350 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Murray Hill 9681. 


I I I I ES 


Assured Marketability 


In addition to underwriting and distributing 
sound bonds for investment, we lay stress on the 
marketability of the bonds we sell. 

For this reason we have just prepared a folder 
which explains what marketability really is; why 
bond trading is largely done outside of the 

Fi asia al Exchanges, and especially, why this organization, 

for this with its own Trading Departments linking the 

ee principal financial centers, can render prompt 

Ask for AJ-28§  S*tVice on quotations, purchases or sales on listed 
or unlisted bonds and stocks. 


AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEB 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 420 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 
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RUMIDOR 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock 


Paying $2.50 per share annual 
dividend. 


Estimating earnings $6.00 per 
share for current year. 


Inquiries Invited. 


Price at the market. 


W. W. SNYDER & CO. 


74 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone Whitehall 6156 


CROWE 
MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock 


The increase in the sales of this 
corporation for the month of 
November is 65% over the best 
previous month. 


“Crowe Saws” are used by such 
companies as: 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
General Motors Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Fokker Aircraft Co. 
Ford Motor Company 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


McCLURE & MADDEN 


44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman 17185 


country where interest rates are the highest, 
but it was thought that the Bank of England 
would take steps to prevent any considerable 
gold shipments from London to New York de- 
spite the higher level of interest rates here. 
As a matter of fact, however, about twice as 
much gold was sent to New York from London 
as was expected, and a small amount of gold 
came in from the Argentine Republic. About 
the middle of November, however, the situa- 
tion showed an abrupt change. Sterling ex- 
change rose above the gold import point; an 
outward movement of gold to Canada began, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
announced the earmarking of gold for foreign 
account (presumably for the account of the 
Bank of France) of about $25,000,000. 


This sudden reversal of the gold movement, 
together with the abrupt cessation of accept- 
ance buying by the reserve banks, brought 
about acute stringency in the call money mar- 
ket, and the rate rose first to 10 and then later 
to 12 per cent, and 60-90 day time loans on 
Stock Exchange collateral rose froma minimum 
of 6% per cent to a maximum of 7% per cent, 
with some loans reported at 7% percent. The 
member banks, left to their own resources by 
the lack of assistance from the reserve banks, 
were forced to rediscount heavily at the re- 
serve banks; indeed, in the last full week of 
November the increase in member bank bor- 
rowing at the reserve banks canceled nearly 
half the decline which had been in progress 
since early in the Summer. 

These changes in the credit situation, al- 
though they have occurred suddenly, probably 
do not, as popularly supposed, represent a re- 
versal of reserve policy. In this article last 
month attention was called to the temporary 
nature of acceptance buying as a means of 
easing the money market. Much more signifi- 
cant is the fact that as soon as sterling ex- 
change rose above the gold import point the 
reserve banks promptly ceased their purchases 
of bills in the open market. This leads to the 
conclusion that the real purpose of the reserve 
banks in pursuing the policy that they did 
during the Fall months was to prevent gold 
imports. If money rates had been allowed to 
rise, as they naturally would have under the 
pressure of mounting credit demands from the 
stock market, gold would have flowed in in 
even greater volume, and the reserve banks 
would now be confronted with a much more 
serious problem of credit control than they 
actually are at present. 

As matters now stand, the reserve banks are 
temporarily at least again in control of the 
money market. There is every indication that, 
far from abandoning the attempt to restrict 
the amount of credit available for speculative 
activity, they will seize every opportunity to 
bring pressure on the money market. 
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The NEW GUILD Plan is 


Guaranteed /o Please You! 


EMBERSHIP in The Literary Guild has now 
become irresistible. Besides the economy, 
besides the service, besides the convenience 

and prestige and all the other advantages of free 
membership—NOW your complete satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 

How can you avoid joining an -organization 
which offers you so much for so little? How can 
you delay your subscription when you know from 
past performance that the Guild book is always 
interesting in contents and distinctive in appearance; 
that you receive it without shopping bother, at a 
tremendous cash saving, and NOW that. this 
amazing new privilege makes disappointment 
impossible, 


The Literary Guild has been publishing best 
sellers like those pictured here and sending them 
to its members at a remarkable cash saving for 
nearly two years. In that time the organization 
has grown from an idea to a flourishing institution 
of 70,000 enthusiastic members.- Once every 
month they receive a new book of the most unusual 
and entertaining nature that can be found, chosen 
for them from thousands of manuscripts by Carl 


Van Doren and an eminent 
Editorial Board. It is issued 
to Guild members simulta- 
neously with a regular trade 
edition which is on sale 
through the regular 
channels at the trade 
publisher’s list Price. 


Send for 
Wings FREE / a 


MEMBERSHIPS ARE FREE! 


Membership in The Literary Guild is absolutely 
free. Your subscription fee is the only expense, 
and it is much less than the total retail price of 
the books you receive. 


No economy is exercised in the manufacture of 
Guild books. They are always well bound with 
the best of cloth—always as good as, sometimes 
better than, the regular trade edition» Guild 
members not only receive their special editions of 
these titles as soon as the trade receives the ordi- 
nary edition, but by subscribing. for twelve Guild 
selections they realize a cash saving that can be had 
through NO OTHER METHOD OF BOOK- 
BUYING! 


Now you cannot Jose! You cannot be digsatis- 
fied. An Exchange Privilege has been added to the 
famous Guild plan. 


Rush the coupon at once for your copy of the 
new booklet, WINGS, which describes the NEW 
Guild plan fully. Or, if you prefer, your bookseller 
will explain the Guild plan to you. 


THE LITERARY GUILD, Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 70-C.H. New York City 


y THE LITERARY GUILD, Inc. 


i 55 Fifth Ave., Dept. 70-C.H., New York City 


Please send me full particulars of the Literary 
lan and your new booklet, WINGS. No 
i obligation to me, of course. 
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Pe Only 2 Fr) Cents 


You / 

“ GOCHOOL” French and the French you would 
i) learn if you moved to Paris do not sound very 
much alike in actual use. Yet school French is 
difficult to learn while the language you would hear 
in the best French homes saa salons is very easy! 


We can not all go to Europe to learn our French— 
so Hugo has brought France to us! 


You have realized for a long time that you would 
like to be able to speak French if you could do so 
without so much long, tiresome study and still have 
some assurance that French people would understand 
you when you were through! NOW it is possible! 
NOW you can learn the French of Paris with ‘the 
perfect, usable accent that will allow you to be 
understood wherever French is_ spoken, 


No rules. No “construction.” No terrifying lists 
of irregular verbs. You begin speaking the language 
with the first lesson. When you tour France you will 
not need an interpreter, Shopkeepers and hotels 
will not charge you exorbitant prices. 


When you learn to speak French by the Hugo 
“French at Sight’”’ Method you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you not only use: the correct words 
but that you have spoken them properly. 


Complete Course Sent on Approval 


Now Only $9.85 


You will never realize how simple and easy it is 
to learn to speak French correctly until you have 
seen and examined Hugo’s “French at Sight.” 


Simply on request—without one penny of money 


‘Jrom you—we will send you the complete course of 
24 fascinating lessons. 
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To everyone who enrolls for Hugo’s FRENCH 
AT SIGHT we will send with the course this famous 
Cestre - Guibillon Francais - Anglais and Anglais- 
Francais Dictionary. Bound in rich, dark green 


seal grain, finely printed on thin paper; containing 
24,000 words. 


Examine them at your leisure. At the end of 
5 days, if you are completely satisfied send us $1.85 
first payment, or if you are not, return the lessons 
and dictionary and you owe us nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in the coupon, and 
mail it. The new low price of only $9.85 is made for 
a limited time only, to introduce the HUGO method 
to as many Americans as possible. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 


American Representative: Hugo’s Language Institute 


Dept. F-682, Garden City, N. Y. 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CQ. 
Dept. F-682, Garden City, N. Y. 


You may send me the 24 lessons of Hugo's “French at 
Sight’’ and the imported French-English Dictionary for 5 days 
examination. At the end of that time I‘ will either mail you 
$1.85 and $2 each month for 4 successive months, or return the 
lessons and the dictionary to you. 
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60 Famous Books for Only $2.98! 


HOW MANY OF THEM HAVE YOU READ? 


4,000 Pages—750,000 Words. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam: 
Famous pagan .poem of the Per- 
sian tent-maker, Omar; with a 
critical appreciation by Clarence 
Darrow. . 

Ten o’Clock: A lecture by the 
famous painter, Whistler, telling 
how to enjoy great paintings. 

Gargantua, by Rabelais: Handy 
edition of the story of the hila- 
rious giant who has made the 
world roar with laughter for 
generations. 

Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel 
Defoe: Story of the lonely sailor 
shipwrecked on a desert island, 
with much homely philosophy to 
make it suitable for adults as 
well ag children. 

Anatomy of selenchely, by 
Robert Burton: Little read, de- 
serving to be more widely read, 
this book is full of inventive wit 
and scattered learning; it has a 
quaintness and charm all its own. 

Pelleas and Melisande, by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck: The best known 
love-drama from the pen of Bel- 
gium’s outstanding nius. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. by 
Robert Louis Stevenson: e clas- 
sic story of twofold personality. 

Tales from the Decamerun of 
Boccaccio: A notorious work in 
the world’s literature. 

Meditations of Marcus Aurelius: 
Golden sayings of the austere 
Roman emperor and philosopher. 

Everyman: Morality play of 
olden times, with universal mor- 
tality as the theme; decorated 
with old wood cuts. 

The Mikado, 7 W. S. Gilbert: 
Text of the comic opera of Jap- 
anese life. 

Trial and Death of Socrates: 
Understandable presentation of 
the last days of Socrates, Greek 
philosopher of ancient Athens, 
originator of the so-called So- 
cratic dialogue. 

Confessions of an Opium Eater, 
by Thomas De Quincy: Well- 
known English classic, replete with 
fascinating descriptions. 

Studies in Pessimism, by 
Arthur Schopenhauer: The best 
known work of a world-famous 
philosopher, discussing suffering, 
suicide, women, etc. 

Plato’s Republic: Resume of 
the ideal state conceived by the 
Greek philosopher. 

Sonnets of Michelangelo: These 
are among the best sonnets ever 
written. 

Surprising Adventures of Baron 
Munehausen: Fascinating yarns 
“ mankind's greatest adventurous 
liar. 

Amorous Tales of the Monks: 
Selected stories from the ancient 
collections known as the Gesta 
Romanorum, the source-book of 
many great writers. 

Cicero As Revealed in His Let- 
ters: The Roman orator, Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, presented from an 
intimately human angle. 

A Voyage to Lilliput (Gulliver’s 
Travels) by Jonathan Swift: 
Satirical account of a fellow-being 
among an imaginary diminutive 


people. 

he Devil’s Dictionary, by Am- 
brose Bierce: Characteristic and 
startling work of America’s 
strangest genius. 


Chapters from the Social Con- 
tract, by Jean Jacques Rousseau; 
You have heard oc this important 
work; now you can read it. 


The Rime of the Anctent 
Mariner, by Samuel. Taylor 
Coleridge: Certainly one of the 
most famous poems in English 
literature. 


Diary of Samuel Pepys: Pop- 
ular edition of this superbly in- 
triguing record of 17th century 
England. 


Sonnets from: the Portuguese, 
by blizabeth Barrett Browning: 
Love poems from the poetess to 
her husband, Robert Browning. 


The Decay of Lying, by Oscar 
Wiide. : A delightfully unique 
dialogue on the status of artistic 
lying in literature. 

Prometheus Bound, by Aeschy- 
lus: An unusual translation of a 
Greek classical drama, one of 
=e best known works of ancient 
ime. 

ihe Prince, by Machiavelli: 
Undoubtedly the greatest work 
discussing problems of rulers and 
those they rule; the author’s 
name has been perpetuated in 
the word ‘‘Machiavellian.’’ 

King Henry Vill, by William 
Shakespeare: The historical 
dramas of Shakespeare are read 
far less than they deserve to be; 
here is a chance to have one of 
the hest of them in a handy size, 
with not a word omitted. 

She Stoops to Conquer, by Oli- 
ver Goldsmith: Praised as one of 
the best of English comedies. 

Dante’s Inferno: The most 
widely read portion of Dante’s 
immortal work forms two vol- 
umes of this 60-volume set. 

The Pickwick Papers, by Charles 
Dickens: Best fun from the ludi- 
crous adventures of Mr. Pickwick 
and his friends. 

A Doll’s House, by Henrik Ib- 
sen: Complete text of the play 
heralding the modern emancipa- 
tion of woman. 

Aucassin and Nicolete: Two fa- 
mous French lovers in the stand- 
ard translation by Andrew Lang. 

Empedocles on Etna, by Mat- 
thew Arnold: A drama of Em- 
pedocles, a dreamy Sicilian skep- 
tic who, despairing of attaining 
truth, committed suicide by fling- 
ing himself into the crater of the 
volcano. 

Creatures That Once Were 
Men, by Maxim Gorky: Typical- 
ly Russian, this story of human 
derelicts has earned a permanent 
place in the imaginative litera- 
ture of the world. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson: The 
names Boswell and Johnson are 
inextricably linked because of the 
biography the one wrote of the 
other: a classic life of a tower- 
ing figure in English letters. 

Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini: alled sinner and de- 
baucher. Cellini the sculptor and 
goldsmith gave the world an 
amazingly candid and thrilling 
account of his life. 

Tales from the Arabian Nights: 
Two volumes of the best known 
stories in this collection, includ- 
ing Sinbad the Sailor, Aladdin, 
and Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. 


Essay on Man, by Alexander 
Pope: othing else in literature 
is to be compared with this 
rhymed omy by the most quot- 
able of English poets. 


Thrilling Moments and Pro- 
found Passages from Victor Hu- 
o: A book of gems from the 
rench master-novelist. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Philosophy 
of Clothes: Popular edition of 
“Sartor Resartus,” unique among 
works both of literature and phi- 
losophy. 

Hippolytus, by Euripides: <A 
Greek tragedy, translated by 
Alexander Harvey; the theme is 
the eternal triangle, the wife in 
love, the lover falsely accused, 
the husband misled into wrath. 

Travels of Marco Polo: A taste 
of the celebrated journeyings of 
the renowned Venetian. 

Essays on .Love, Heroism and 
Prudence, by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son: He who is ignorant of Em- 
erson misses a vital contributor 
= American philosophical litera- 
ure. 

Love Tales of the Queen of 
Navarre: Famous stories from 
the collection known as the Hep- 
tameron of Margaret, Queen of 
Navarre, 

The Beggar’s Opera, by John 
Gay: A significant comic opera 
in English literature. 

The Lady of the Lake, by Sir 
Walter Scott: Probably the best 
known narrative poem by the au- 
thor of the Waverly novels. 

Confessions of St. Augustine: 
Hardly any other literary master- 
piece can compare with these 
frank self-revelations of a saint. 

Ruins of Empires, by Constan- 
tine Volney: One of the out- 
standing liberal, progressive, icon- 
oclastic works of the world. 

The Encheiridion of Epictetus: 
A manual of the moral ideas of 
the noted Roman Stoic. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, by John 
Bunyan: A great allegory which 
should be read by anyone aspir- 
ing to a comprehensive knowledge 
of English literature. 

Lucretius on Life and Death: 
Ideas of a famous Roman ren- 
dered into Omar Khayyam 
stanzas. 

sven History of Dr. Faus- 
tus, y Christopher Marlowe: | 
Shakespeare’s famous contempo- 
rary penned the _ unforgetable 
lines: “Was this the face that 
launched a thousand ships, and 
burnt the topless towers of 
Tlium ?’’ 

The Crime of Poverty, by Henry 
George: A ringing address by 
the famous proponent of the so- 
called Single Tax. 

New Atlantis, by Francis Ba- 
con: A fabulous account of an 
ideal community on the _ sup- 
posedly lost continent. 

The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, by 
Count Leo Tolstoy: Perhaps the 
most familiar story Tolstoy ever 
wrote. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac, by 
Benjamin Franklin: Including 
“The Way to Wealth” and ex- 
cerpts from the best of the 
Almanacs, 


Use Order Blank on Next Page 
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ARE WE A NATION OF LOWBROWS? 


The public is accused of intellectual incompetence. 
Is this just? Is it true that people are afraid of 
ideas, disinclined to think, unfriendly to culture ? 


WANTED: CULTURAL LEADERSHIP 


The main criticism of the pub- 
lic today seems to be that the 
people support ventures that are 
unworthy, that uphold no cultural 
standards. Take reading, for ex- 
ample. The public feeds on low- 
brow papers, magazines and 
books; or the people ignore read- 
ing and go to lowbrow movies 
and theatres, or to hear lowbrow 
music. What may be called cul- 
tural leadership is lacking. 

Those who have “the. divine 
spark’’ stay off by themselves. 
Perhaps the public at large has 
never had a real chance—never 
had a genuine opportunity to get 
acquainted with the great and 
the beautiful things of life. 
Given half a chance, this public 
may respond quickly and gratify- 


HOW 


Have you ever felt less well 
read than you ought to be? 
Surely you have. Countless 
famous books have occurred to 
you, or you have heard them 
mentioned, and. you have been 
promising yourself for years, 
perhaps, to read tnem. But the 
public library may be_ incon- 
venient, and the usual cloth 
editions are too expensive to 
buy. So you have not yet “got 
around to it.’ 

Examine the list of 60 
Famous Books, on the opposite 
page. These 60 books make u 
the CULTURAL READIN 
COURSE which you can secure 
for only $2.98, payment in full. 
How many of these books have 
you read? How many of the 
titles or authors do you _ re- 
cognize? How many are totally 
strange to you? 

Think of it! Sixty Famous 
Books for the price of one book 
at the usual price for an ex- 
pensive edition! Yet these 
books are substantial. Each 


Too much has been said about 
the public’s inferior taste. Sup- 
pose a test is jintensepyon tnat 
this criticized public is offered 
famous books of literature, of 
philosophy. even of poetry. Sun- 
pose the price is made low enough 
so that cost is no obstacle. book 
prices ranging from two dollars 
to five dollars per volume prohi- 
bit the average person from own- 
ing a very adequate library. 


In short, here is a real chance— 
an opportunity to secure 60 Fa- 
mous Books at a total cost of 
only $2.98, including the postage 
to your address! These books 
have been carefully selected to 
comprise a CULTURAL READ- 
ING COURSE; they aggregate 
4,000 pages, or 750,000 words, of 
the world’s best classics. Yet 
$2.98 is positively all you pay. 


Once the contents of these 60 
books are read and absorbed, it 


WELL READ ARE 


volume is 3%x5 inches in size. 
The books run to 128 pages each, 
The type is 8-point; clear and 
easy to read. The covers are 
stiff-card, neat, and attractive. 

At such a price as this you 
certainly cannot afford to let 
this chance slip by. Vindicate 
the reputation of the American 
reading public! Justify our faith 
in the willingness of American 
readers to buy good books when 
they are placed within reach of 
their pocketbooks! 

Do more. Invest $2.98 in this 
CULTURAL READING COURSE 
and catch up on your delinquent 
reading. Get the habit of carry- 
ing some of these pocket-sized 
books with you to improve spare 
moments. Seize this opportunity 
to make yourself well read. 

There is no mistake about this 
price. You get 60 books, as listed 
on the opposite page, for $2.98. 
We pay the postage to your ad- 
dress. There are no further pay- 
ments whatever, no monthly in- 


is safe to assume that any reader 
will be well on the road to cul- 
ture. And by culture is meant— 
not something dry-as-dust, not 
something incomprehensible to 
the average mind—but something 
within the understanding of you. 
something that will help you to a 
wider appreciation of the good 
things in life. 

Genuine culture, like great 
sculpture or great painting or 
great music, may be the delight of 
the common people as well as 
of the elect. The 60 Famous 
Books in this CULTURAL 
READING COURSE are, every 
one of them, great works of 
literature. They are justly fam- 
ous. But they are also simple, 
as all great works must be: sim- 
ple in the sense that the deter- 
mined reader, willing to read 
vertenany, may hope to understand 

em. 


YOU? 


stallments. The sum of $2.98 is 
absolutely all you pay. 

For $2.98 you get 60 different 
books, size 3%4x5 inches. These 
contain some 4,000 pages, total- 
ing some 750,000 words of text. 
The cost to you is thus less than 
five cents per book. Amazing 
though it sounds, it is quite true. 
Mail the order blank now and 
get one of these sets. See for 
yourself! 

You can afford to spend $2.98 
for reading matter of such high 
excellence as this. It is unneces- 
sary to advance arguments. You 
know the names, or some of them. 
You know that these books, 
judged by generations of read- 
ers, have stood the test of time. 
They are arene books, books 
which vou will be proud to own, 
books which you will always be 
glad you have read. 

Act now. Get these books and 
start reading them at once. The 
sooner good reading habits are 
begun, the sooner the actual 
benefits will begin to appear. 


A 60-Volume Cultural Reading Course for $2.98 


HOW TO ORDER 
Cultural 
SEND NO MONEY just sign 


to the postoffice) on delivery. 


Satisfaction assured. 


or foreign countries ; 


ohoomy UU. S. bank. 


To order this 60 - volume 
Reading Course, 
the 
blank and mail today. Pay 

the postman $2.98 (plus 7c C. O. D. fee, which goes 
If you wish, send 
$2.98 check or money order with the blark; 
often more convenient to send remittance with order. 
Immediate shipment. 


and foreign: C, O. D. orders cannot be sent to Canada 
these must remit with order 
($2.98) by international postal money order or draft 


adjoining 


COURSE. 
herewith, 


it is C.:..O.: B: 


Canada 
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USE THIS BLANK FOR 60 FAMOUS BOOKS 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
DEPT. R-1, GIRARD, KANSAS. 


Send me at once the 60-volume CULTURAL READING 

Unless my remittance of $2.98 is enclosed 
I agree to pay the postman $2.98 (plus 7c 
fee) on delivery. 
is all I pay and that I am to be under no further 
obligation whatever. 


It is understood that $2.98 
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America’s National Dictionary 
of Biography 


By DON C. SEITZ 


AUTHOR OF BIOGRAPHIES OF HORACE GREELEY AND OTHER EMINENT AMERICANS 


F [ me is the first volume of the monu- 
mental work* fostered by the American 
Council of Learned Societies niade pos- 

sible through the underwriting of the enter- 

prise to the extent of $500,000 or more, if re- 
quired, by the New York Times Company, at 
the instance of Adolph S. Ochs, publisher and 
chief owner of that newspaper. The aim is to 
produce, not only competent biographies of 
those Americans who have left their imprint 
on the country since the Pilgrims planted their 
feet on Plymouth Rock, Dec. 20, 1620, but to 
give character-revealing accounts of their 
lives. To accomplish this purpose the commit- 

tee in charge, J. Franklin Jameson, John H. 

Finley, Frederick L. Paxson, Mrs. Arthur H. 

Sulzberger, Carl Van Doren and Charles War- 

ren, with Allen Johnson as editor, have pro- 

ceeded to enlist a large list of contributors, 
each presumed to have special knowledge of 
the subject assigned to him. These number 

296 individuals, represented in this initial vol- 

ume with 649 sketches. 

In theory, the selective process ought to 
prove sound, but in practice the results are 
not always so satisfactory, perhaps, as the 
same work would have been for the present 
purpose, had it been placed in the hands of 
competent researchers, skilled in condensation 
and possessing a better appreciation of the 
value of words and space than many of those 
who have written their bit. Most of them have 
a tendency to be discursive and so to wander 
into side paths of opinion and error. For ex- 
ample, the gentleman who handled Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, long editor of The Outlook, credits his 
success to the “judicious selection as associate 
editors of Hamilton Mabie and Lawson Valen- 
tine.” Mr. Valentine was a manufacturer of 
varnishes and chief stockholder of the paper, 
never an editor. Then he forgot to mention 


Under the 
of Learned 
Volume I. 


*Dictionar g American Biography. 


Auspices o e American Counci 
Societies. Edited by Allen Johnson. 
Abbe-Barrymore. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 1928. To be issued in 20 vols. $250. 


the most conspicuous achievement in Dr. 
Abbott’s editorial career, the capture of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as contributing editor. Nor 
would it seem quite necessary for Frank 
Jewett Mather Jr. to inform posterity that 
Edwin A. Abbey “had grown portly with 
years, but carried his weight well.” Another 
embalmer gravely avers that Henry Abbey 
was born at Rondout, N. Y., “where doubtless 
he would have died, had not illness sent him 
in his last days to a sanitarium in Tenafly, 
N. J.” It is uncertain whether this is meant 
as an apology or a reproach. Numerous cita- 
tions of the sort might be made, but it is, per- 
haps, ungracious to be finical. Of more inter- 
est is the roll-call of those who have been 
deemed worthy of place in the Pantheon, 

The Adams line predominates. Forty-two 
of that name fill sixty-nine pages with their 
doings and the observations of their biogra- 
phers. It is somewhat surprising to find the 
Allens next in number. There are forty-one 
of them, whose stories fill thirty-one pages. 
Of Mayflower blossoms, those bearing the 
name of Alden, presumably flowing from John 
and Priscilla Mullins, nine are found worth 
mentioning. Two Allertons appear, the orig- 
inal Pilgrim, and his descendant, Sam of Chi- 
cago. The Abbotts stand out strong in num- 
bers and performance. There are twenty of 
them. Alexanders number fifteen, the Al- 
driches but four. There are twenty-one speci- 
mens of the Andrews tribe, eleven Austins and 
as many Appletons. Four affluent Astors ap- 
pear. Sixteen Andersons and ten Atkinsons 
play considerable parts. So do fifteen of the 
Ames family. There are ten Arnolds, includ- 
ing Benedict, and twelve Anthonys, but only 
five Angells. 

The Baldwins lead the B’s with nineteen 
names. That we are not so Babbitty as Sin- 
clair Lewis would have us is shown by the 
presence of only two Babbits. Thirteen Bacons 
appear, not omitting the sad spinster, Delia, 
who starved to demonstrate that a Bacon 
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The Mysterious Power of — 


Pelmanism Disclosed 


A new and easy process that practically forces men and women to succeed 


HAT is the mysterious power of 
Pelmanism? What is thfs great 
world-wide movement that is 

performing so many thousands of ap- 
parent miracles eyerywhere—that is 
enabling such great numbers of men 
and women to attain undreamed-of 
heights of financial, social and intel- 
lectual success? 


First of all, Pelmanism is different 
from anything you have ever heard of. 
It is not an experiment. It is not a 
fad. It is not an untried theory—for 
it has stood the test of twenty-seven 
years. It is not a business. It is not 
a profession. It is not a ‘‘mind healer.” 


But it will prove to you, as it has 
proved to over 650,000 others, that you 
can achieve Success in a big way—that 
right now you have just as good a brain 
as most of the men who are earning 
from two to ten times more than you 
—then reveal a method of using it that 
will practically force you to succeed 
in spite of yourself, 


What Well Known 
Men Say About 


Pelmanism 


Mr. A. Gillespie, Vice- 
President of Ciuett, Pea- 
body and Company, manu- 
facturers of Arrow Col- 
lars, says: 


‘‘Had I known at 30 
what Pelmanism has 
taught me since 60, many 
things in my life that 
were difficult would have 
been easy. If you are 
dissatisfied with the re- 
turns you are getting 
from your outlay of ef- 
fort, subscribe for the 
Felman Course.” 


Mr. C. B. Claflin, a mer- 
chant in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, sums it all 
up in these words: “I 
have practically revolu- 
tionized my life by taking 


your originality and imagination to a 
surprising degree. It will teach you 
how to organize your thoughts and 
ideas; how to acquire a keen, infallible 
memory; how to acquire a masterful 
personality. 


But best of all, Pelmanism will de- 
velop your thinking-power — your 
money-making power—and prove to you 
that your desires and amb'tion= can be 
easily and quickly made realities. 


Secrets of Achievement 


There is no ‘‘magic’’ about Pelman- 
ism. There is no mystery about Pel- 
meanism itself. Further, it does not 
promise anything but what it already 
has accomplished in thousands of cases. 


It is not “high brow”; it is meant 
for everyone. It is easily understood; 
its principles are easily applied. You 
will find it of deep and fascinating in- 
terest. You will be gripped by its clear 
logic. You will begin to feel its mysteri- 


this course.’’ 


Your Hidden Powers 


Your brain has wonderful potentiali- 
ties. Hidden in you are powers you 
never dreamt you possessed, which, if put to work will 
bring results that will astonish you. Pelmanism will 
untold these hidden powers to you and show you how 
to use them, It will make you acquire just those qual- 
ities that are necessary for success in every conceivable 
business or intellectual pursuit. 


Just as there are certain personal qualitics necessary 
to success, so are there certain definite and specific prin- 
ciples which are also absolutely essential. Without these 
principles it is impossible to rise above the le.eis of 
mediocrity—it is useless to even try. 


Once you know them, however, vast opportunities will 
open before you. You will have chances for success be- 
yond your fondest hopes. Gbstacles will crumple before 
you. ‘The pathway of financial independence will be laid 
wide open. Money will flow in on you. Apply these 
principles and you cannot help succeeding! 


What Pelmanism Does for You 


It has been the work of the founders of the Pelman 
Institute to make a thorough and com»lete analysis of 
the qualities ard principles necessary to Success—then 
put them down in black and vhite, in clear, easy form 
that everyone can apply to his or her own needs. 


This was not the work of a year—or of ten years. It 
was the work of a lifetime. It entailed endiess research— 
countless experiments—tireless effort. Whether this effort 
was justified can best be judged by what Peimanism has 
actually accomplished in hundreds of thousands of cases. 
Instances of quick promotion through Pelmani m are 
countless. Cases of doubled salary in less than six months 
and trebled salary in less than a year are by no means 
unusual. In excentional cases there have been’ salary 
increases of far more. 


But Pelmanism not only holds forth the promise of 
increasing your earning capacity. Its aim is broader 
than that. It points the way to cultural success as well 
as material. 

ad 

Tt will enable you to gain a greater power of self-ex- 

pression, in thought, word and action. It will develop 


ous effect almost immediately. Many 
have said that even after the first hour 
they were conscious of a startling change 
in their whole attitude toward life. 
To thousands Pelmanism has been the 
means of greater success in life. To 
thousands it has been a stepping-stone to tinancial inde- 


pendence. To thousands it has led the way to unexpected 
achievement. 


Without the principles of success embodied in Pelman- 
ism no one ever has succeeded—no one ever will succeed. 
This, of course, does not mean that no one can gain great 
success in life unless he is a Pelmanist. No, but it does 
mean that with Pelmanism your success will be surer; your 
success will come sooner; your success will be far greater! 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


The coupon below will bring you, without cost or 
obligation on your part, a copy of a new booklet which 
describes Pelmanism down to the last detail. This book- 
let is fascinating in itself with its wealth of original 
thourht and incisive observation. It has benefits of its 
own that will make the reader keep it. 


Your copy is ready for you. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon. Don’t put it off—Pelmanism is too b a 
thing to let slip through the hands without at least finding 
out what it is. Fill out the coupon NOW—mail it today! 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 702, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


Offices in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Dethi, Durban and Melbourne. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 702, 71 West 45th Street, New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has done for over 
650,000 peop'e Pease send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific Mind 
Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever, 


PO Sic cbvnces 


Address... 
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wrote Shakespeare. Barlow is a good name, 
yet only four are listed, and the one who in- 
vented the jack-knife is left in obscurity. Sev- 
enteen Bancrofts have been of consequence; 
eight Barnards and six Barrys. The Bakers 
number seventeen, the Babcocks seven and 
the Bairds eight. Of five Baches, three come 
from the loins of Benjamin Franklin. With 
all the fame attached to the repute of Barnum, 
their number is limited to three. One misses 
William H. of Ccnnecticut, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee in 1880, and 
his seven celebrated mules. The three Back- 
uses are educators and parsons. Why did the 
editor leave out their most distinguished 
descendant, Charley, the negro minstrel? 
Four unusual Ballous occur, three of them 
stout champions of the liberal faith called 
Universalism and brave enough to bear being 
called Hosea! Maurice and Georgiana Drew 
Barrymore close the volume. 

The outstanding biographies are those of 
John Adams; his son, John Quincy Adams, 
and his grandson, Charles Francis Adams, 
from the competent pen of Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. The three represent the most 
notably dynasty in American history, each per- 
forming political services of the first im- 
portance, and at the same time preserving an 
aloofness from the herd and an independence 
of opinion unrivaled in our annals. The pre- 
caution of nature to prevent the pyramiding 
of the exceptional was evaded in the case of 
these remarkable sons of Massachusetts, 
while the fourth and fifth generations have 
been far from being without merit. Probably 
the safety of society lies in the failure of 
human supercapacity to reproduce itself con- 
tinuously. The Dictionary, besides giving much 
information not to be found elsewhere, sup- 
plies vast entertainment in aiding to trace out 
men who were their own ancestors, in con- 
trast with those who gained conspicuousness 
from the inheritance of wealth, talents or po- 
sition. 

For a nation presumed to be composed of 
dollar-grabbing industrialists, the Dictionary 
reveals an amazing background of intellectual 
life. The rich man, per se, gets through its 
needle eye in small numbers, while teachers, 
preachers, authors, artists, inventors, soldiers 
and statesmen are there paraded in mighty 
array. To those captious persons who see in 
such a publication only a tribute to human 
vanity, a perusal of the Dictionary will bid 
their caviling cease, The proper study of 
mankind continues to be man. He is, and ever 
will be, the most interesting occupant of the 
earth, the most inexplicable, the most intricate 
and inspiring of living organisms. Yesterday 
ever was, and ever will be, the precursor of 
today. True and full of depth is the Spanish 
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proverb, “Who has seen tomorrow?” Old 
Omar Khayyam and his cult have tried to ban- 
ish “unborn tomorrow and dead yesterday,” 
but yesterday refuses to stay deceased and we 
look hopefully forward to the next sunrise. 
The world must lean on its past while it pre- 
pares for the future, 

So it befalls that in revaluing eminent 
Americans without iconoclasm, the Dictionary 
is destined to perform a great service. Eng- 
land rests on its matchless Dictionary cf Biog- 
raphy, built up by Sir Leslie Stephen and Sir 
Sidney Lee. A nation is made by its tradi- 
tions, and traditions are made by its men and 
women who have had the energy and intellect 
to lift themselves above the level of the mass 
and elevate the mass with them. These are 
the leaven of the universe. The British Dic- 
tionary is a national institution, as much so 
as the Tower of London, Windsor Castle, the 
Order of the Garter or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. There is every prospect that its 
American prototype will develop into some- 
thing of the same fundamental sort, lighter, 
perhaps, in tone, and less profound as beccmes 
the American. It will grow solid and reliable 
and, supplemented by the concise Who’s Who, 
which began with the twentieth century, fur- 
nish a guide of the utmost value to the student 
and historian. It is not a book of snobs, but 
of real people who have done real things, 
most of them worth while. Even the rogues 
get fair play. These, however, are scarce in 
our chronicles, much as the muck-rakers 
would have it otherwise. Time, to a degree, 
purifies the mistakes of men, and softens as- 
perities. Mark Antony to the contrary, the 
gocd is not often buried with their bones. 


Contemporary Political 


Thought 


By WALTER JAMES SHEPARD 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


the controversies over public issues, the 
struggles of economic and social classes, 
even the conflicts between nations, there is an 
active polemic of the schools about which the 


B ‘tee cor the contests of political parties, 


man in the street knows little. He may occa- 
sionally hear the reverberations of the profes- 
sorial debate, but its significance passes him 
by. And yet it is in these academic disputa- 
tions that are forged the winged ideas which 
serve as weapons for the combatants in the 
more spectacular drama of practical politics. 
Ideas are, of course, children of events, but in 
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HARPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Complete in Ten Volumes 
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The Only Encyclopedia of American History Oicdet tee tins teal 


This set is the only American History encyclopedia in existence. The there are only a few sets 
alphabetical arrangement makes it easy to find information on any — Se os ee oe 
point in American history, merely by turning to the word. than 1-3 of the subscription 


The encyclopedia contains a great deal of material not found in any Brice. "These sets are brane 


other book or set, such as original historical documents reproduced in boxes. The books, 9%4x 6% 
full, orations of the men who made our history—4000 biographies of inches in sins are very dur- 
Statesrnen, Generals, etc., proclamations of the Presidents, State 


histories and constitutions—and all arranged so as to be easily How ae oe them 

accessible. The “ee an having 
The Most Eminent Historians Write on Their Own Specialties  fioitation, offered us the en- 
It is impossible for any one man to know thoroughly all phases of their oe eeinlion “ae. te 


sell them at this remarkably / 


American history. The encyclopedic form makes it possible to have a ; 
number of great historians oak write on the phase which he knows ‘0” opportunity which, will,” 


Look Over the Names of Some of the Famous Contributors 45° more available.” ,/ 


Jvhn Fiske, Albert Bushnell Hart, Woodrow Wilson, Goldwin Smith, This js,a,refarenee work 7 


Moses Coit Tyler, Edward C. Bourne, Alfred T. Mahan. dent, teacher of anyone / UNION 
LIBRARY 


Over Three Thousand Illusira‘ions 


There are more than 3000 illustrations, including pictures in color by ft, Bg — 


such famous artists as Howard Pyle and eric Remington; York 
portraits of Presidents and famous Statesmen, comprehensive maps / 
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10 volumes, bound in cloth. 


Thousands of set« have been sold at the full eee eee erstood tha 


of $32.50 F. 0. B. New York. We are offering them at 
post paid—less than one-third. Delay will méan the loss 
of this opportunity, so send your order at once. 


We absolutely guarantee satisfaction or nil 95 

your money back on all purchases made a Ynecaeniene 2% full a 
rom us. / 10 volumes. 

Send for our bargain catalog containing 7 Please put my name on your maiting 

hundreds of other book bargains. . 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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turn they beget a progeny of facts and actions 
which constitute the living situation of any 
particular moment. Political and social theory 
are thus something more than the amiable 
speculations of closet philosophers. They con- 
stitute the dynamic of social change. 

Professor Elliott has reviewed, in the volume 
before us,* the various movements of political 
thought of the past quarter century and has 
traced their effect in the clash of parties and 
the shift of political control. A general trend 
has characterized the otherwise divergent 
schools of this period. The author describes 
the entire movement as “the pragmatic revolt 
in politics.” This movement in political 
thought is an expression of the Zeitgeist, 
which in psychology takes the form of be- 
haviorism, in economics that of institutional- 
ism and in philosophy that of pragmatism, 
and of which William James is the patron 
saint and John Dewey the contemporary in- 
terpreter. This spirit of the age is a revolt 
against the rationalism of the preceding 
epoch which flowed from the period of illumi- 
nation in the later eighteenth century. It is 
anti-intellectualistic and romantic, repudiating 
conceptualism and logical system-making. 

The political movement may perhaps be de- 
scribed by the term “pluralism.” But it must 
be remembered that pluralism takes protean 
forms, including the academic doctrines of 
Laski, Duguit, Krabbe and Follett, as well as 
the practical proposals of Guild Socialism and 
the revolutionary schemes of Syndicalism. In 
reaction to these pluralistic doctrines and 
party programs, but still definitely anti-intel- 
lectualistic and pragmatic, are Fastism and 
Communism. In exhibiting the various nuances 
of this movement Professor Elliott lays a 
rather heavy tax upon the reader’s interest 
and attention. A less meticulous refinement 
of description and criticism would have suf- 
ficed. The discourse is at times repetitious and 
the style is not an easy one to follow. Never- 
theless, it is a distinct service to political 
science to have presented for the’ first time 
a really scholarly treatise on contemporary po- 
litical thought. The reader is constantly 
aware of the wide reading and the great 
amount of critical thinking that lies behind 
the pages which he scans. 

The author has not been content merely to 
expound the ideas of the various schools of 
pragmatic politics. 
praiser and critic as well as the historian. And 
in Parts IV and V he constructively develops 
his own theory of the State. This, while not 
entirely original, well deserves thoughtful con- 
sideration. He calls it “the co-organic theory 


*The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics: Syndi- 
calism, Fascism and the Constitutional State. 
By W. Y. Elliott. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1928. $3.75. 


He is throughout the ap- — 


of the State.” It is doubtful if he will succeed 
in introducing the term “co-organism” into 
the accepted terminology of politics, but the 
idea which is thus expressed is a very sugges- 
tive one. The conception that the State is an 
organism is an old and familiar one. It has 
occasioned some of the fiercest battles in the 
history of political controversy. For Profes- 
sor Elliott the State, as well as other com- 
munity groups, is an organism. It has struc- 
ture and function; the parts are subordinated 
to the whole; self-preservation or survival is 
an end which must always exercise determin- 
ing influence upon its activity. If it lacks a 
seat of consciousness, this is not essential to 
its organismic character. Herbert Spencer, 
who perhaps more than any other writer popu- 
larized the organismic conception of the State, 
likewise denied to it a “central sensorium.” 
But Elliott maintains that, while the State and 
other social groups are organisms, they are 
something more. Animal and vegetable organ- 
isms find their final and ultimate end, and 
consequently their criterion of value in sur- 
vival. For human communities, including the 
State, there is an extra-organic purpose. They 
are indeed purposive. And, furthermore, it 
is essentially the active sharing of all the indi- 
vidual members of such a group in the common 
purposes which brings it into existence and in- 
sures its continuance. It is, therefore, co-or- 
ganic rather than merely organic. 

The State has a purpose which transcends 
the purpose of less inclusive groups. This 
purpose is expressed in its constitution. The 
State is not a person. No transcendental, Hege- 
lian conception of its embodying a divine pur- 
pose finds a place in Elliott’s theory. The 
State’s purpose is finite and the Siate itself 
is instrumental. Thus the author declines to 
clothe the State as such with the habiliments 
of sovereignty. Nevertheless, he insists that 
within the limits of its constitutional organiza- 
tion it is supreme. A world organization may 
eventually develop which will place effective 
curbs upon State authority, but as yet the 
constitutional State embodies the most inclu- 
sive system of enforceable law. Thus Elliott 
must ultimately be classed as an authoritarian. 
Sovereignty, the béte noire-of the pluralists, 
remains for him an essential principle of State 
action. While making certain significant con- 
cessions to the newer schools, he belongs es- 
sentially to the orthodox tradition of Hobbes, 
Austin and Willoughby. If the doctrine of 
sovereignty is not for him, as it was for them, 
quite the cornerstone of the edifice, it is cer- 
tainly one of the supporting pillars whose fall 
would carry with it the demolition of the en- 
tire structure. 

Fichte once remarked that “the kind of a 
philosopher a man is depends upon the kind 
of a man he is.” As in other matters, so in 
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SRE) & Symbols!. SPEEDWRITING Is 
<4» Written in the Ordinary A-B-C’s 


ERE, at last, is a shorthand written, not 
in a “foreign language” of signs and 
symbols, but in the plain A-B-C’s. Right this 
minute you know the secret of this amazing new 
method! Employing only the familiar lettets of 
the alphabet, it is so simple that you can master 
its basic principles in a single hour of study. So 
easy to learn that, after a few hours, you will find 
yourself able to write, understand and transcribe 
your notes. In a few weeks you will be a proficient 
Speedwriter, capable of writing shorthand at a 
speed of 100 or more words per minute! 


-dpeedwritit: 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


is the result of years of study on the part of Miss 

Emma B. Dearborn. For 18 years Miss Dearborn 
taught conventional shorthand in such well-known institutions as 
Columbia University, Rochester Businezs Institute, Simmons 
College and the University of California. Then, realizing the cry- 
ing need for a snorthand that could be learned in a few enjoyable 
houfts rather than thru months of hard effort, she finally evolved 
Speedwriting—the easiest-to-learn, most accurate and practical 
shorthand ever invented. 


Free Book Tells How Yeu, Too, 
Can Quickly Learn Speedwriting 


Miss Emma B. Dear. 
born, originator of 
Speedwriting. For 
18 years Miss Dear- 
born taught practi- 
cally every known 
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bla University, Roch- 
ester Business Insti- 
tute, University of 
California, Simmons 
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Let us show you how easy it is to learn 
Speedwriting—why business and profes- 
sional men and women, experienced stenog- 
raphers and beginners alike have found 
Speedwriting the surest, quickest way to 
more pay and quick advancement. Let 
Be 
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Dept. BC-3321 


200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


us prove to you that, after a few hours’ 
study, you can write shorthand with the 
same ease and rapidity as an experienced 
stenographer. Send today—NOW—for 
FREE book which tells what Speedwriting 
can do for YOU! . 


SPEEDWRITING, Ine., Dept. BC-332!, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

-Without obligation, please send me your Free 
Book and details about Speedwriting, the Natural 
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philosophy, de gustibus non disputandum, 
though, as in other matters, this ancient truism 
does not prevent the philosophers from engag- 
ing in everlasting Jisputation. If one’s tem- 
perament leads him to fear the results of radi- 
cal change; if his mind demands nicely logical 
categories into which to classify the infinitely 
variable phenomena of life; if his soul cher- 
ishes a faith in the existence of a single way 
toward salvation, whether it be heavenly or 
mundane, he will follow the beaten path of 
orthodox tradition, though he may plume him- 
self on his courage in discovering minor de- 
tours around the more obvious obstacles. But 
if one is profoundly aware of the transitional 
character of all that is; if he possesses a 
keen sense of the relativity of all things; if 
he has the courage and instinct of the true 
adventurey. he will blaze new paths through 
the forest, though his work be fraught with 
difficulties and dangers at every step. 

Our present civilization is one in which an 
extremely comp‘ex, twentieth century, techni- 
cal, industrial and economic order is still sub- 
ject to an eightcenth century system of social 
control. If political and social development 
is to overtake the rapid advance of technology 
and industrial organization, bold and radical 
social innovations, sweeping political reorgani- 
zation, fundamental alteration in legal struc- 
ture must be speedily expected. It is the func- 
tion of the political theorist te forge the in- 
struments by which this can be accomplished. 
In the new arsenal of political ideas there is 
doubtless much that is useless, much that is 
really dangerous, but it is thither that we must 
inevitably turn if the great task is to be 
achieved, and not to the moldy depositories 
of obsolete and antiaue relics of a by-gone 
age. 


Beveridge’s Life of 


Lincoln 


work on Chief Justice Marshall qualified 

him for the task of writing this magnifi- 
cent work* of nearly 1,500 pages in which he 
presents a picture of the Great Emancipator 
in a new aspect. The author’s untimely death 
closes the story with the election of Linccin 
in 1860, and hence lacks the brilliant interpre- 
tation of his character at the most interesting 
period of his career, when the true Lincoln 
earned his fame as one of the greatest figures 


G werk on BEVERIDGE’S monumental 


*Abraham Lincoln. By the late A. J. Beveridge. 
Boston: anenten Mifflin Company. Two vol- 
umes. $12. 


in history and developed to their fullest frui- 
tion those marvelous qualities of head and 
heart of which there was little promise in the 
preceding periods of his life according to the 
story as told by Beveridge. 

The biographer disregards the mass of fic- 
tion, romance and divinely inspired charac‘er- 
istics which usually color the story of Lincoln’s 
life. He uses his facts as he uncovers them 
unsparingly, but with evident sincerity of pur- 
pose. There is no attempt to picture the early 
life of Lincoln or the sordid story of his fore- 
bears as the symphonic prelude to a matchless 
career of grandeur. He demolishes many 
poetic myths, and traces Lincoln’s boyhood 
and youth without malice or detracticn, but 
with realism and brilliant analytical candor. 
Lincoln, as Beveridge depicts him, was a prac- 
tical politician; he did not hesitate to promote 
his political ambition by political deals, and 
was not always cons‘stent. One sad phase of 
the story is Lincoln’s refusal to attend the 
bedside of his dying father, who was on!y sev- 
enty miles away, and his refusal to attend the 
funeral. The story of Ann Rutledge, that 
mystical figure which romanticists love to 
paint as the love dream of Lincoln, is told 
without the embellishments of saccharine sen- 
timent, and his conduct in resisting for two 
years the advances of Mary Tcdd to wed him 
makes a curious story. 

Lincoln’s remarkable personality is gener- 
ously dealt with, but as Beveridge depicts 
him, he was not a very attractive domestic 
companion by reason of his p2rsonal habits, 
though he neither swore nor drank. He was 
an excellent lawyer, but as Beveridge draws 
him, not brilliant or profound, and not very 
successful. The history of the slavery ccontro- 
versy from 1850 to the outbreak of the Civil 
War in 1861 is brilliantly handled by Senator 
Beveridge, as are the campaigns of 1856 and 
1860 and the Lincoln-Douglas debates. These 
are, indeed, as brilliant pictures of those 
notable epochs as have ever been painted and 
will alone make the work an outstanding con- 
tribution to American history. It is well to 
add that the anti-Catholic campaign of 1826, 
as Bevericge describes it, re’uces our own re- 
cent experience in 1928 to that of a mild, ex- 
ne ad mild, almost indistinguishable echo.— 
woG. 


Brief Book Reviews 


THIS MAN ADAMS. The Man Who Never 
Died. By Samuel McCoy. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. 1928. $3.50. 


If Mr. McCoy had been John Adams as Mr. 
McCoy pictures John Adams at the end of thai 
man’s illustrious life, Mr. McCoy in the role 
of John Adams as he died would have sighed 
contentedly the famous words: ‘‘L’etat—c’est 
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Life Is Speeding Up— 
Is It Passing You By? 


miles a minutei 


NEW world’s record flight, at more than five 
l X New York to Paris, in less than a day and 


a half! 

Around the globe in 28 days, 14 hours, 36 minutes! 

Certainly one can’t think in terms of 1910—or 
1920, even —and hope to compete with alert minds 
already thinking in terms of 1935. 

* * 

Sweeping changes in industry! Ditch digging 
machines that do the work of 400 men. Automatic 
planers that slice — 50 blocks of steel as if they 
were so much butter. In six years only—from 1919 
to 1925—an increase in the amount of goods pro- 
duced per man of no less than 40 per cent. 

Startling increases in business competition! 
Fewer jobs—as a result of machines, systems and 
improved management. More and better trained 
men competing for those jobs! 

* * * 


How can a business man keep pace? Howcan he 
fit himself for success in this age of increasing speed? 
How can he protect himself and those dependent 
upon him against the ey sear of failing? 

—In one way only; by increased speed in getting 
business experience. 

Fortunate for the earnest striver for success— 
whether minor employe or executive—that with in- 
creased competition have come quickened facilities 
to prepare for that competition. 

Now, through the LaSalle Plan of business training, 
in a comparatively short time he can pack into his 
spare hours more practical “experience-knowledge,” 
develop more genuine ability to swing the bigger task 
ahead, than he could get in a lifetime spent on the 
routine iob. 


That this LaSalle Plan wors is shown by the fact 
that during a single six months period more than 1100 
members stated that they had doubled their salaries 
—and by the further fact that a survey of the progress 
made by several hundred LaSalle members gradu- 
ated between 1911 and 1925—their names taken at 
random — shows an average increase in salary per 
man since their graduation of forty per cent per year. 


* * & 


What is your answer to the opportunities of this Speed Age? 

Like it or not, some of your competitors for the jobs that 
pay big money—the positions you want—are right now system- 
atically training for those jobs in their spare time. 

—Speeding up their experience to meet the ever-increasing 
pace of business! 

‘Will you find out about this efficient, modern method of 
building your ability in months instead of years—and will 
yom “ . advantage of it? Write your decision in the coupon 


—— — = Find Yourself Through LaSalle! — — —— = 


oo a ° 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 2392-R Chicago 
I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with 
acopy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 
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oO O Banking and Finance 
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moi.’? For according to Mr. McCoy, this man 
Adams, who is living now, (one is reminded 6f 
the also eternal ‘‘Orlando’’) is he who ‘‘more 
than any other is the true father of his coun- 
try; for he not only started it on its path— 
he perpetuates himself in every generation. 
All who buy and sell, pay their taxes, make 
investments, live and act, do so under this man 
Adams today.’’ He is the founder of the navy; 
he is the father of our foreign pee. and he 
is above all the father of Washington, of Jef- 
ferson and of John Marshall—‘‘he has a knack 
of fatherhood.’’ Mr. McCoy is so convinced a 
writer, as well as so convincing and so elo- 
quent, and such a master of smooth phraseol- 
ogy, that the reader finds himself temporarily 
convinced too that the United States is the 
creation of John Adams, and that Washington, 
Jefferson, the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court, would 
have been non-existent but for Adams’s over- 
whelming ego—his: overwhelming desire to pre- 
serve his own property, which became em- 
bodied in alj that constitutes the United States 
of today. Mr. McCoy’s biography is quite as 
full of his own reflections on time and events 
as it is of the reflections of John Adams. Mr. 
McCoy has come to several philosophical con- 
clusions, not all of them new, concerning the 
causes of the Revolution, the destiny which 
shapes our ends, the problem of religion and 
the injustice done Sacco and Vanzetti, all of 
which conclusions he has elaborated most en- 
tertainingly in the course of his life of Adams. 
The book, indeed, is a philosophical biography, 
sharply in contrast to a political biography. 
One reads nothing of the formation of parties, 
of States Rights as opposed to Federalism, but 
rather of the formation of John Adams, and 
of economic rights—the right of property. 


THE NEW FASCIST STATE. By Edwin Ware 
Hullinger. New York: Rae D. Henkle Com- 
pany. 1928. $2.50. 


‘“‘Work, work, is the keynote of the Fascist 
movement.’’ Around this statement Mr. Hull- 
inger has built up his account of what has 
been accomplished in Italy during the six years 
since Mussolini rescued Italy from imminent 
Bolshevism. Although the book is supposedly 
an unbiased story of Fascist Italy, Mr. Hull- 
inger is obviously most favorably impressed 
by Mussolini and his Fascist organization, 
even if he is not at all convinced that Fas- 
cism can continue indefinitely to guide Italy’s 
national destiny. ‘‘The value of Fascism to 
Italy,’’ he says, ‘‘rests upon the circumstance 
that the movement appeared on the scene just 
at the historical moment it was needed, to 
fill a definite cycle in the nation’s develop- 
ment.’’ The author is most interested in the 
economic program which Mussolini has been 
able to put through, although the book deals 
adequately with all the. other fields in which 
the Duce has gained control and exerted his 
influence. ‘‘Two major processes have been 
initiated: first, the creation of a new economic 
order, and, second, the spiritual rejuvenation 
and social reorganization of the people. The 
mechanism of the new economic order is novel 
and its creation may prove to be a noteworthy 
event in world economic history. It is built 
around an extremely interesting piece of ma- 
chinery, designed to handle relations between 
Capital and Labor. It maintains as its founda- 
tion recognition of the right of private prop- 
erty, although it radically extends the State’s 
control over the nation’s economic activities. 
More important still from the point of view 
of the Italian people is the second process, a 


process which transcends the first because it 
is essential to the success of the former or of 
any other economic order in Italy.’’ Mr. Hull- 
inger’s chief criticism of the Fascist régime 
comes from his opposition to the censorship, 
which, he says, is causing a literary eclipse 
in Italy; but he believes that for the present 
a social, and economic and political reorgani- 
zation, as a result of which Italy will become 
a modern going concern, is of more immediate 
importance than a literary and artistic: revivai. 
The book is an excellent summary of conai- 
tions in present-day Italy. 


GREAT SHORT BIOGRAPHIES OF THE 
WORLD: A Collection of Short Biogra- 
phies, Literary Portraits and Memoirs 
Chosen From the Literatures of the Ancient 
and Modern World. By Barrett H. Clark, 


= York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1928. 


Mr. Clark is to be congratulated for having 
hit upon an idea no less brilliant than it is 
delightful. In these 1,400 pages we are given 
a collection of biographical sketches, not only 
of many of the world’s greatest figures, but 
also by writers who include almost as many 
great or distinguished men. Plutarch tells us 
of Alexander the Great, Mottley of Peter the 
Great, Brandes of Napoleon. Not only the 
generals and statesmen, but the artists and 
scientists appear in this gallery of portraits— 
Charlemagne and Villon, Columbus and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Louis XIV and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Kant and Whitman and Bismarck are 
but a few of the subjects. Among the au- 
thors who have been levied upon are Sainte- 
Beuve, Von Ranke, Voltaire, Carlyle, Stendhal, 
Thackeray, Gamaliei Bradford, Emil Ludwig 
and Romain Rolland. And yet, these enumera- 
tions only suggest the scope of the volume. 
Explaining the method he adopted in selecting 
his material, Mr. Clark says that he gave up 
trying to find the works of ‘‘reliable’’ biogra- 
phers and instead sought those which give 
a fundamentally correct picture of a man’s 
true character. Hence, the value of the collec- 
tion is not its unfailing historical exactitude, 
but because it is literary in the best humanistic 
sense. While the facts can always be checked 
by reference to the latest research, a classic 
survives because it is always worth reading for 
its own sake. ; 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 
By Alfred L. P. Dennis. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1928. $65. 


Mr. Dennis’s book, covering that period in 
American history which was really the begin- 
ning of our international and imperial life, 
was written with the aim of disclosing to the 
public documents which throw further light 
on our first steps in the field of diplomacy. 
After an introduction in which the author says 
that the book is concerned with four main 
fields—the maintenance of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the Panama Canal policy, American re- 
lations with Europe and our conceptions of 
Europe at this time, and our policy in the Far 
East, Mr. Dennis proceeds to discuss sepa- 
rately each of the international events with 
which our government was concerned. The 
first of these is an analysis of the Venezuelan 
Boundary Controversy, the second the Spanish- 
American War, and so on, dealing chiefly with 
our Caribbean and Far Eastern activities, untii 
he reaches what seems to be the diplomatic 
climax in this decade, the years 1905 and 1906 
when President Roosevelt presided over the 
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Law Training = 
Success 


This Book i 
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this FREE book 


n attractive book the Blackstone Institute has 

just published for complimentary distribution 

among those to whom a knowledge of law would be a 

business asset. YOU may have a copy if you desire, 
FREE, upon request. 

All the questions you ever asked yourself about the 
money-making opportunities for the man trained in 
law are answered in this authoritative book. The par- 
tial list of chapter headings which 
follows gives some idea of the 


[= LAW-TRAINED MAN—that is the name of 
a 


tion, safeguard contracts, and 2083 other practical 
money-saving ideas. 

The application of one idea alone will more thar 
cover the modest monthly fee the Institute asks for its 
services. 


The Nation’s Best Legal Talent 


The business-building ideas incorporated into the 
Blackstone Law Course were developed by a grour 
of 80 of the most prominent 

law authorities in the country. 


scope and value of the contents: 


Law and American Business 
—The Blackstone Method—In- 
creasing Business Profits— 
Famous Law Authorities— 
Training Worth $150,000—Suc- 


3 


STRONG REASONS 


The Blackstone Institute conducts only on 

:: course~LAW. The celelen jan now in wee is 
based upon 38 years of experience in non-resi- 
dent educational work. 


Instruction is given th b a combinati f 
- @ tex. reading study of leadi: illustrative 
cases—a method recognized as best and 


Among them are two justices o/ 
the United States Supreme Court, 
and the deans of eight leading 
resident law schools. 

These men know law and they 
present their ideas to you through 


cess at the Bar—Advantages of 
Home Study—Now Is the Time 


Frankly. we published The Law- 
Trained Man for the sole purpose 
of creating an interest in the In- 
stitute’sinternationally famous home-study law course. 
Onesection of the book, therefore, deals with adetailed 
description of the course—its authoritative text and 
case books (delivered complete at the time of enroll- 
ment) and its fascinating lesson material and effective 
instruction service. 

Another section deals with the successes of the In- 
stitute’s 50,000 students, many of whom have gone on 
record in the book so that you might read and profit 
by their experiences. Hundreds of these have elected 
to enter the practice of law. Thousands of others have 
secured substantial business benefits. Graduates are 
awarded the LL.B. degree. . 


“ 


Money-Making Ideas 


Blackstone Law training offers immediate money- 
making possibilities to business men by showing how 
to cut costs, facilitate sales and collections, reduce 
taxes, collect damages, protect against unfair competi- 


most thorough plan yet devised. 


the Blackstone Course in under- 


sotetetemidiaeatin standable and workable form. A 


inesses o 


3 TheCourse isarranged to - * 
. of tae posaibllities of appizing the principles small amount of your spare time 


for a few months will enable you 
to master these methods. 


Investigation Costs Nothing 


Law training equals success. The book, The Law-Trained Man, 
illustrated in miniature above, is the key. This book is not for 
boys or mere curiosity seekers, but there is a copy available for 
every man and woman of serious purpose. 

Send for your copy at once while the present edition is avail- 
able for complimentary distribution. Write a letter or use the 
convenient coupon below. Mail your request today. It may prove 
to be the shrewdest business move you have ever made Ad 
Blackstone Institute, Department 982 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 182, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me a free copy of the revised edition of 
The Law-Trained Man and details of your law course. 
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Now Ready—Second Edition 
THE 


ROMAN 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE 


MODERN STATE 
By Charles C. Marshall 


Does the theory of the moral suprem- 
acy of the Pope ultimately undermine 
the electoral State through the Roman 
Catholic vote? 


The Church of Rome examined in the 
light of American Constitutional Law. 


At all booksellers. 


Price $2.50. $2.60 Postpaid 
Published by 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


If you have ever wanted to 


LE ARN FRENCH, SPANISH 

GERMAN, ITALIAN 

Read this Agreement! 

Every Pelman Language Course is 

taught under the absolute agreement 

that if, atter completing it, 

you are not entirely satisfied 

i: ~« with your ability to read, 

fe Re speak and understand the lan- 

rg ’ guage, your tuition will 

de ( be refunded instantly on 
demand. 

VA (Signed) B. C. McCulloch, 


Pres., The Pelman Lan- 
guage Institute. 


HEN you open the first 

lesson of the Pelman 

method, you will be sur- 

prised to see not a single 

word of explanation in Eng- 

lish. But you soon realize 

that no English is neces- 

sary. You find you already 

know enough foreign words to .start—and you can easily discover 

the meanihg of unfamiliar words by the way they ‘‘fit in’’ with 

the ones you recognize at sight. Within eight to twelve weeks 
you will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 


This book actually shows you that 
Send for Free Book you can read, at sight, a page of 
the language you decide to learn. It shows why it is possible to 
agree that you will learn either French, Spanish, erman or 
Italian within a few months, to your satisfaction, or it will co:t 
you nothing. Mail the coupon at once. THE PELMAN LAN- 
VAGE INSTITUTE, 71 West 45th St., Suite 702, New York City. 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite .-762, 71 West 45th St., New York C 
Please seid me full information about the Pelman System of 
Language Instruction. I am interested in 
(] French anish C) German C Italian 


Conference which resulted in the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, and when he took an active part 
in the proceedings which prevented the Alge- 
ciras Conference from resulting in war be- 
tween France and Germany. All brief docu- 
ments, or brief eens from documents, 
which are immediately pertinent to the sub- 
ject under discussion are incorporated into 
the body of each chapter; longer documents, 
such as memoranda, are printed as appendices 
at the end of each chapter. The book is an 
excellent detailed survey of the period, and 
although dealing pre-eminently with American 
history, gives a fairly general picture of con- 
temporary restlessness all over the world. Mr. 
Dennis concludes: ‘‘Within this decade were 
crowded affairs of supreme affect upon our 
national, history. Certainly as we Americans 
look back we can congratulate ourselves on our 
good fortune. As America looks to the future 
she must recall the fact that her diplomatic ad- 
ventures within this decade, 1896-1906, bound 
her closely with the life of the world. As time 
has passed this connection has grown stronger 
and more complicated till it is now impossible 
for Americans to live alone or for the United 
States to lead her national life apart.’’ 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER. By 
William Christie Macleod. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1928. $7.50. 


The American Indian Frontier, the fortieth 
volume in The History of Civilization series, 
is an analysis of the Indian side of American 
frontier history. Much has been done by his- 
torians on the subject of the advancing Amer- 
ican frontier, but very little up to the appear- 
ance of this book on the retreating Indian 
frontier. The book deals with the origins and 
customs of our North American Indians; the 
early Spanish conquests, and the French and 
Indian wars, and shows finally how the Indian 
has been swept away. Concluding, Mr. Macleod 
says: ‘‘From proud Emperor Powhatan to the 
insecure Republic of the Iroquois, to the trag- 
ically futile Pontiac and Tecumseh, on down 
to poor, harassed Chief Joseph, and, at last, 
to the ‘population class known as restricted 
Indians,’ of the year 1927, we have traced the 
outlines of the dramatic history of one of the 
most unique frontiers in history. It began with 
the blare of trumpets and the passing in review 
of proud and sovereign native kingdoms and 
republics. The dénouement is one on which a 
proud, numerous and rich group of heroes are 
reduced to a remnant of their former numbers, 
impoverished, degraded and subjected to the 
solicitations of social or charity workers. The 
epilogue will be one in which the last of the 
degraded former heroes merely walks off a 
stage on which the properties have been re- 
duced to the utmost shabbiness.”’ 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, Gentleman, Gambler, 
Statesman. John Drinkwater. New 
* inaaanes Book Corporation. 


In this brilliant picture of the great English 
statesman, Mr. Drinkwater is in grievous error 
in tracing the underlying reasons for the 
American Revolution, though this fault does 
not affect his extremely generous interpreta- 
tion of the justice of the American cause. He 
follows the career of Fox from his early youth 
with meticulous care, and paints with unre- 
strained candor a realistic picture of his social 
vices. He is just, not overgenerous. The 
career of Fox comprehends the political history 
of Great Britain from 1760 to 1810, and this is 
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set down in full detail. The picture of George 
III presents this monarch in a new light: Mr. 
Drinkwater neither palliates his vices nor over- 
looks his virtues, but draws his character from 
documentary proofs as a man of unbelievably 
passionate hatreds, incredible stubbornness, 
and yet a compelling force endowed with —_ 
intellectuality, though poor judgment. The life 
of George III as depicted here is a sad story 
of disappointment and personal unhappiness, 
and when the reader has finished he will not 
envy his lot. Fox’s brilliant oratory and politi- 
cal career are presented in fullest detail, with 
generous summaries of his most famous ora- 
tions. The final chapter contains the text of 
the famous speech refusing to concur in a 
motion to erect a monument in Westminster 
Abbey to his rival Pitt with the inscription 
“Excellent Statesman.’’ The book is Drink- 
water at his best. 


AMERICA’S PART. By Brig. Gen. Henry J. 
Reilly. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $3.50. 


‘“‘What part did we take in the Great War?”’ 
General Reilly asks, and then goes on to say: 
“Did we only lend money to our Allies, or 
did we really fight? It is time we knew the 
truth, not onl~ for purposes of history, but 
above all because the answer to this question 
vitally affects our relations with the other 
great Powers today. * * * The stay-at-home 
American, even though he but glances at his 
daily paper, must be surprised at the chorus 
of abuse and even of rage directed toward 
us each time not only the war debts but any 
other question in which we happen to differ 
with our associates in the Great War comes 
up. The American who has traveled outside 
this country or, better yet, lived among Euro- 
peans, and particularly Britishers * * * knows 
the origin of this feeling against us. He knows 
that the average foreigner believes that we 
did little fighting, and that of no particular 
consequence in the war, our principal part 
being, to put it frankly, that of usurer. * * * 
Thus, what fighting we really did in the Great 
War, and how far it affected its issue, is largely 
the foundation of our foreign relations today.”’ 


EMOTION AS THE BASIS OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. By J. . Denison. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


“The aim of this book,’’ says the author, ‘‘is 
not to present new historic facts, but rather to 
indicate a new viewpoint from which the 
recognized facts of history can be studied. It 
seeks to discover the methods that have been 
used in the past to cultivate the emotions that 
are of value in social construction, and to 
stimulate the reader to consider what emotions 
are essential to the success of our modern 
democracies. * * * It will be its aim to dem- 
onstrate that civilization is grounded in emotion 
and regulated by it, and that the difficulties 
of this present age result from a failure to 
appreciate this fact and to cultivate the emo- 
tions which are essential to the new forms 
which civilization has assumed.’’ Mr. Denison 
has planned his book to show that a sense of 
unity is the fundamental condition of civiliza- 
tion, ‘‘for civilization involves a concentration 
of the resources and labor of many thousands 
and the employment of these resources in ac- 
cordance with plans and standards evolved 
from the interaction of many minds. The 
more men who are working together in unity 
the greater is the civilization that is thus made 
possible.’’ This sense of unity, he says, has 
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There’s the germ of @ story in 
this picture. What can you do 
with it? What couldn’t you do 
with it if you were a trained 
newspaper writer? 


Writing for 
Publication 


ANY people who should be writing never even try 

it because they just can’t picture themselves mak- 

g ‘big money.’”’ They become awe-struck by 

fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore 

give little thought to the fact that $25, $60 and $100 or 

more can often be earned for material that takes little 

time to write—stories, articles on home or business 

management, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc—things 

that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


If you would learn to write Start Writing 


Almost every month you hear of some new author of whom it is 
said: ‘‘He used to be a newspaper man.’’ Training in newspaper 
methods has come to be a passport to literary opportunity. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on journalism—continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so many successful authors. 

Here you have a course of home study, prepared and taught by 
active New York newspaper editors, which gives you real writing 
experience of the kind gained by metropolitan newspaper workers to 
add to your natural ability. 


Newspaper men teach you 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual assignments, just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writ 

is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A group 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience behind them are re- 
sponsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and at the same time develops in you the power to make your 
feelings articulate. You learn to write by writing—acquiring the 
same experience to which so many well-known writers of short 
stories, novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their success, 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting their time 
and money, “ve have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary 
to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
hring it to you without obligation. Fill in and mail it now. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


; 1776 Broadway, New York ; 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
® ,cot and further information about writing for profit, as # 
§ promised in Current History—February. ' 
i 
Mr, 3 
Mrs. eee eereeee Poem meee a ere seers esrersrsesssereees 
1 Miss , 
QB AAdreSe occcccccccccccccccscce Cervceecccccesvesccess § 
8 (Ani correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) & 
| 71B369 
=—_ = =a == = = =—" enanarn@medseeFeZ wae ge = = J 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
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oe up from primitive times as the result of 
wo systems. “If progress and civilization de- 
end on unifying men, it becomes of supreme 
mportance to discover what are the causes 
that united men and what holds them together 
in mutual cooperation.:’ These causes or sys- 
tems, he continues, are two—the patriarchal 
and the fratriarchal. ‘‘At the basis of every 
Government in the world today we shall find 
one of these two ideas, and upon the emotional 
culture associated with it the whole system of 
unity rests. * * * These two types differ 
not only in form but in essence. In one, indi- 
viduals are bound together by their relation to 
the father. In the fratriarchal type, the au- 
thority of the father is disregarded and the 
members hang together because of a sense of 
union with one another.’’ Mr. Denison illus- 
trates his theory by discussing various civiliza- 
tions in the past—that of the Chinese and the 
Hindus as patriarchal and that of the Greeks 
and the Romans as fratriarchal. The conclu- 
sion of the book is a discussion of our modern 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is based on a 
combination of the two systems, and which if © 
it is to endure must rest on our own emotional 
reaction to it. 


STATESMEN OF THE WAR: In Retrospect, 
1918-28. By William Martin. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. 1928. $5. 

This is an interesting series of studies by 
the foreign editor of the Journal de Genéve, 
one of the most experienced of European jour- 
nalists. In M. Martin’s judgment, President 
Wilson ‘‘was the only one who really divined 
Europe and her needs.’’ In regard to Mr. 
Hoover, the author says that Europe regards 
him primarily as a man of business. M. Mar- 
tin’s views on other statesmen are equally 
stimulating, for they reveal independence of 
thought as well as ample knowledge and fresh- 
ness of observation. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Rudolph 
. Binder. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1928. $5. 
This work by a professor of sociology in 
New York University is a comprehensive at- 
tempt to cover most of the ground in this field 
of inquiry, but, despite the value of much of 
the information that fill its six hundred pages, 
it suffers like a good many other books of the 
kind, from the faults to which the academic 
mind is afl too prone. No matter how many 
professors of sociology there are throughout 
the land, and no matter how many books they 
write on the principles of sociology, their 
‘‘science’’ is still a long way from being scien- 
tific. More often it is simply an elaborate 
rationalization of the author’s opinions and 
sentiments regarding the social, political and 
even theological issues of the day, when it is 
not a deceptive schematism of notions that 
have little relation to realities. The best sociol- 
ogists are still the imaginative writers whose 
powers of observation and intellectual inde- 
pendence make them too formidable to occupy 
university chairs. Balzac in his day showed 
vastly more sociological insight than all his 
contemporaries in the seats of learning, while 
in our own time one could mention a dozen 
European and American novelists and play- 
wrights who have more to tell us of society 
than the whole army of professional sociolo- 
gists. As an example of academic illumination, 
let us ask how far Professor Binder takes us 
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with the sentence in which he summarizes his of the interdependence of the various group 
thesis and concludes his book: ‘‘Social integra- activities and to the ability to mobilize them in 
tion proceeds proportionally to the recognition the creation of a higher culture 
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Recent Important Books 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


LIBRARIAN, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ApierR, Crrus. Jacob H. Schiff: His Life and 
Letters. Garden City: Doubleday Doran, 
1928. 2 vols. $10.00. 


The life of the great banker who had so 
much to do with the development of the rail- 
road systems of the West, the philanthropist 
to whose far-sighted generosity his adopted 
country owes so much, told as far as possible 
by his letters. 


ALLEN, G. C. Modern Japan and Its Problems. 
New York: Dutton, 1928. $3.00. 


The political, social and economic life of 
Japan and the influence upon it of Western 
institutions. The author was for a number of 
— a lecturer at one of the government col- 
eges. 


APPONYI, COUNT ALBERT, and others. Justice 
for Hungary: Review and Criticism of the 
Effect of the Treaty of Trianon. London: 
Longmans, 1928. 21 shillings. 

A series of nine papers written by prominent 

Hungarians as propaganda for revision of the 

Trianon treaty. A semi-official publication. 


Bent, Smas. Strange Bedfellows: A Review 
of Politics, Personalities and the Press. 
ew York: Liveright, 1928. $3.00. 


Somewhat strident but amusing comments 
on recent American politics, consolidated from 
articles that have had earlier publication in 
American magazines. 


BucHANAN, MesrIAL. Diplomacy and Foreign 
Courts. New York: Sears, 1928. $5.00. 
A daughter of Sir George Buchanan writes 
of her experiences in foreign courts. Her ac- 
count of life in Leningrad during the war, 
where Sir George was British Ambassador, 
throws much new light on the events of the 

last days of the Russian Empire. ° : 


CuLarK, Victor S. egy | of Manufactures in 
the United States, 1860-1914. Washington: 
Carnegie Institution, 1928. 


A second volume of Dr. Clark’s monumental 
ey the first of which, covering the earlier 
period, was published in 1916. Almost encyclo- 
pedic in scope. 


Cooper, CLAYTON S. Understanding Spain. New 
York: Stokes, 1928. $2.50. 
A very intelligent and informative study of 
Spanish characteristics. 


CRANE, Leo. Desert Drums: The Pueblo In- 
dians of New Mexico, 1540-1928. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1928. $5.00. 

Mr. Crane was for a number of years an 
Indian agent in the Southwest and he describes 
his. experiences with candor and sympathy but 
without sentimentality. About half of the book 
is devoted to the history of these much ex- 
ploited peoples. 


Dance, E. H. The Victorian Illusion. London: 
Heinemann, 1928. 12s 6d. 


A critical review of English politics during 
the Victorian era, an age during which the 
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industrial revolution permeated and trans- 
formed the entire fabric of British life. 


GrsBons, Hersert ADAMS. The New Map of 
South America. New York: Century, 1928. 


3.00. 

The fourth in a series of popular expositions 
of continents other than our own. Dr. Gibbons 
gives the essential facts of the geography, his- 
tory, economic life and international relations 
of the South American countries in'a nar- 
rative that is lively and interesting. 


GRENFELL, Str WILFRED THOMASON. 
Looks at the Orient. 
the Near and Far East. 
Mifflin, 1928. $5.00. 


Dr. Grenfell takes a holiday and describes 
what he saw and heard in the East. 


GUEDALLA, PHiILip. Bonnet and Shawil. 
York: Putnam, 1928. $3.50 
Pen portraits of Jane Welsh Carlyle, Cath 
erine Gladstone, Mary Arnold, Mary Anne Dis- 
raeli, Emily Tennvson and Emily Palmerston, 
done in Mr. Guedalla’s inimitable manner. 


HoumMan, Pau. The American Whaleman: A 


Labrador 
Notes of Travel in 
Boston: Houghton 


New 


Study of Life and Labor in the Whalin 
soe New York: Longmans, 1928. 


An absorbingly interesting and at the same 
time scholarly account of what was in former 
days one of the most important of American 
industries. 


JOHNSON, K. Cappsr, and FRANKLAND, J. M. 
Aspects of Anglo-American Relations. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. $2.00. 


Two prize essays in a competition established 
by the Brooks-Bright Foundation, open to 
undergraduates in Oxford and Yale. Mr. 
Johnson discusses ‘‘The historical significance 
of the American Revolution in the develop- 
ment of the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions,’’ and Mr. Frankland of Yale ‘‘The in- 
fluence of international trade upon British- 
American relations.’’ 


KenwortnHy, J. M., and Younc, GEoras. 
dom of the Seas. london: 
1928. 13 shillings. 


An argument for the revision of British 
policy regarding the freedom of the seas, show- 
ing that in consequence of the submarine and 
airship and as a result of the rise of American 
ane power, the old doctrine is no longer ten- 
‘able. 


LAWRENCE, JosmPH Staaa. Stabilization of Prices: 
A. Critical Study of the Various Plans Pro- 
posed for Stabilization. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. $5.00. 


The author believes that thus far no satis- 
factory plan for stabilization has been evolved, 
_ , oe ultimately some method must be 
ound, 


Mears, Exviot G. Resident Orientals on the 
American Pacific Coast. Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1928. $3.00. 


The legal, social and economic status of the 
Oriental population. A valuable study of an 
unsolved problem. 


NEVINSON, Henry W. Last Changes, 
aga London: Nisbet, 1928. 
ngs. 


A third volume of the reminiscences of the 
veteran journalist detailing his experience 
during the war, and later in Ireland, at the 


Free- 
Hutchinson, 


Last 
15° shil- 


When Your Crowd 
Discusses Famous 
American Authors— 


When your friends turn to modern best sellers anda 


those who write them, would you like to enliven the 
conversation with a more personal knowledge of the 
life stories of these famous writers of our day? 


Would you like to have at your comryand an intimate 
acquaintance with the minds that are creating the books 
that are so widely talked about? 


Would You Like to Talk as 
One Who Knows Them? 


What could be more thrilling than to know how 
these genlapes have struggled to the top and to under- 
stand the Aersonal feeling and motivating influences 
that lie between the lines of their great work? What 
lives did they lead in their upward climb and what 
lives are they leading in their hour of success? 


Did you know that Carl Sandburg, the poet and 
author, was a milkman and Ben Hecht, the well 
known writer, an acrobat? That Eugene O'Neill, the 
playwright, was kicked out of Princeton and that 
She:wood Anderson, the novelist, was once-a pros- 
perous paint manufacturer who mysteriously disap- 
peared from his business? 


Meet Them in Their Studios 
and Homes 


In SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO ONE, David Karsner 
takes you into the homes and by the firesides of six- 
teen of our leading novelists and writers for inti- 
mate, chatty, personal visits with them. Here are 
sixteen well-written, conversational sketches by a 
man who knows many famous authors intimately. 


The pages of SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO ONE will 
bring you face to face with such famous personalities 
as Theodore Dreiser, James Branch Cabell, Sherwood 
Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, Booth Tarkington, 

Lee Masters. Eugene O’Neill, Hend.ik 

Loon, Clarence Darrow, Ben Hecht, Carl Sandburg, 
Kenrad_ Bercovici, Upton Sinclair, Will Durant, 
Christopher Morley and Will Rogers. 


Here is an entertaining book of depth and dignity. 
It will bring you hours of keen enjoyment. Don’t misa 
the opportunity this announcement brings you. 


Send No Money— 
Just Mail the Coupon 


Fill in the convenient coupon and we will send you 
a copy of SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO ONE with the 
understanding that if vou are not thoroughly satis- 
fied, you may return the book within five days and 
we w.ll refund your money. 


Don’t delay. Fill in the coupon and mail it at once, 
Do so now. LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 
301, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. ¥, 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today. 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY, Dept. 301, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a cory of SIXTEEN AUTHORS 
TO ONE, by David Karsner. 320 pages. With 16 
full page black and white portraits ty Esther M. 
Mattsson. Beautifully bound in black moire cloth, 
with title stamped in gold. 


O I enclose $2.60 in full payment. 

O Send C. O. D. 
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If outside continental United States, enclose 
$2.50 with order. - 
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Rural Mail Carrier ($2100 to $3300) 
($1260 to $2100) 


($2300 to $3408) 


Rush to me, entirely free 
of charge, 32 page book 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 


Conversational methods. Astonishing 
Results. Experienced native teachers. 
Daily (9-9) 

an Fisher School of Languages 


1264 Lexington Ave. 


hour Bet. 85th and 86th Sts., New York 


Book on Law Free 


Write today for this pew | book. It tells you how a 
ur road to It also 


Salen Eland! spirit ambitious 
andin in 

ind out about the op i eurtenitias that await the 

ei Find out how y you can learn law right 


wh home, tions. Book is absoluteiy 
e. Write Today while low tuition fee is in force. 


American Correspondence School of Law 
3603 Michigan Avenue Dept. i862' Chicago, lilinet? 


the most UP-TO-DATE, READABLE, 
and DEPENDABLE of all Encyclopaedias. 
NELSON’S Perpetual Loose-leaf 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Write for FREE interesting portfolio, 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York N. ¥. 


Washington Conference of 1921 and in CGer- 
many during the Ruhr occupation. 


Patrick, Major Gan. Mason M. The United 
States in the Air. New York: Doubleday 
Doran, 1928. $2.50. 


The story of the development of civil and 
military aviation told by the man who has 
been, on the military side, at least, very large- 
ly responsible for it. 


QUIGLEY, HuGH, AND CuLaRK, R. J. Republican 
oo ‘New York: Dodd Mead, 1928. 
5.00. 


A most satisfactory account of German de- 
velopment under the republic. It is based 
on extensive studies by men who, although 
eee are unbiased in their considera- 

tion of the serious economic and political prob- 
lems that have faced the German people. 


Seitz, Don C. The James Gordon Bennetts, 
Father and Son, Proprietors of The New 
York Herald. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merril, 
1928. $5.00. 


The biographer of Joseph Pulitzer and Hor- 
ace Greeley makes another excursion into the 
history of the New York press in describing 


‘the picturesque and enigmatic careers of the 


two Bennetts. 


SpaicHT, J. M. Pseudo-Security. 
Longmans, 1928. $5.00. 


Argues that, owing to the reluctance of na- 
tions not immediately concerned to support 
the guaranty and sanction clauses in the Cove- 
nant, reliance should be placed on an exten- 
sion of regional arguments similar to that of 
Locarno. 


SPeNDER, J. A. Through pape Eyes. New 
York: Stokes, 1928. $2.50. 


The veteran English journalist, visiting 
America as the first ‘‘Senior Walter Hinds 
Page Memorial Fellow,’’ has eyes that are 
unusually penetrating, and his record of his 
impressions is one of great interest and value. 


WELLES, SUMNER. Naboth’s Vineyard. New 
York: Payson & Clarke, 1928. 2 vols. $7.50. 
Quite the best book available on the history 
of the Dominican Republic. Written by the 
former Chief of the Latin-American division 
of the Department of State and American 
Commissioner to the Dominican Republic. 


New York: 


We Furnish Camera 
Teach You How / 

BOOK explains oppurtunities as Motion Pic- 
tire. Camera Man, Portrait, News or Commercial 
Photographer, also Motion Picture Projection. Write 
now. New York Institute of Photography, 

10 W. 33rd St., New York, Dept. 116. 


ete les HOM ona 


seges in - mess sates 
ever before 


peceats Gee a 


$5,000 to CO eeaeee Annua 
soersa ts eee 
Ee cane at peer, bee fet re saterial eer 


Rend for them 
LaSalle Extension auaces? bocks Dept. | 
—r World's Largest Business Training cteo 
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Wuy not join the Current His- 
tory Circle regularly? By doing so, 
you will always feel prepared to dis- 
cuss intelligently political questions as 
well as other national or international 
problems. 


Sidney B. Fay 















CURRENT HIs- 
TORY Magazine 
presents history 
in the making of 
55 nations each 
month. No other 
magazine in any 
language offers 
such a variety and 
impressive volume 
of authentic con- 
temporary happen- 
ings. 















Fourteen distin- 
guished American 
historians carefully 
select and ac- 
curately interpret 
the world’s events 
for each issue. 



















If you like this 
issue, you will like 
succeeding ones 
as well or better. 





























U. S. Senator Hiram Johnson 


No Editorials—Impartial— 
Unbiased 


4 Months’ Trial Offer for $1 


Send This Coupon 


AAV.ABWBE’SSBWBVBVBVRBTBSESBSE SBTSEVBVEPBEWVS’DTSEEVBTESTSEEVESZSESES 


CURRENT HISTORY, FEB., 1929 
229. West 43rd St., New York City: 


Find enclosed (or send bill) One Dollar. 
Send magazine for 4 months to 





Peers er eee eerste ewer eet eee steeereeeee 


£4eS42eBBB 8 ESB EES 


H. Wickham Steed 
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ADMINISTRATOR OF THE DAWES PLAN 


ae te 


SEYMOUR PARKER GILBERT 


The Agent General for Reparation Payments. (An Account of his Career 
Appears Elsewhere in This Magazine) Underwor¢ 





